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PREFACE 


TO VOLUME XVlIl. OK 

THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OK BENGAL. 

- 


T HE present Volume treats of the central and eastern Districts 
of the Orissa Division. This Division, which for many pur- 
poses may be regarded as a distinct province shut off from 
Bengal Proper, naturally divides itself into two portions,— 
the three Regulation Districts of Balasor, Cuttack, and Purl, 
the home of the-Uriyi race, lying along the sea-board ; and 
the mountainous inland territory inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes, still ruled by their semi -independent chiefs. The 
unwieldy bulk to which this volume would have extended 
compels me to detach my Account of Purl from the two low- 
land Districts with which it is so intimately conneytid, and to 
place it in the following Volume together witli the .Tributary 
-States. , . 

Cuttack and Balasor consist of three belts of country, run- 
ning nearly parallel with the coast, and slowly rising as they 
recede from it. The first of these belts is a narrow maritime 
strip of marsh and jungle, new lands deposited by the silt- 
laden rivers from Central India and the sand -burdened 
currents of the Bay of Bengal ; saline regions destitute of 
crops or of inhabitants. The second is the Delta proper, 
alluvial plains of older formation and of a level now fairly 
raised, teeming with villages and rich in inexhaustible harvests 
of rice. The third is a rocky and barren border-land,gradually 
ascending into the wooded mountains and glens of the Tribu- 
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tary States. Cuttack, the central District of the Division, 
owes its creation, its wealth, and its disaster® ^o the Maha- 
nadf, ‘the Great River,* which bursts abruptly upon the plains 
a little above Cuttack city from a picturesque gorge. North- 
wards, in Balasor District, the hill ranges come down closer 
to the Bay of Bengal, but the same physical aspects repeat 
themselves on a smaller scale. 

The peculiar position of Orissa has entailed special duties 
upon the Government. Its uncontrolled water-supply 
exposes it to the extremes of flood and drought; while 
the mountain barrier on the one side, and the monsoon- 
beaten coast on the other, combine to produce an isolation 
which intensifies every local scarcity into a famine. The 
following pages describe the irrigation scheme and the recent 
development of maritime commerce, by which it is hoped 
to render the recurrence of such a calamity as that of 1866 
impossible. 

The total area dealt with in this Volume amounts to 5926 
square miles, containing in 1872 a population of 2,265,016 
souls. 


W. W. H. 
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r^KTE CPN AL i f Bwa*r 
WEST BENGAL 

CJUXU^TI 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

DISTRICT OF CUTTACK.' 


C uttack (Katak, ‘the Fort’), the central District of the 
Orissa Commissionership or Division, is situated between 
ao* i' so'' and ai* lo' north latitude, and between 85® 35' 45" 
and 87"* 3' 30*^ east longitude. It contains a present area, as returned 

* 'This Statistical Account has l>ecn mainly compiled from my work on Orissa 
(3 vols. London 1873; Smith, F.lder, & Co. ), sup])lcmcntctl by the following 
• other matcrialR : — (i) Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Account of Oritsa, 
by Mr. A. Stirling, published in vol. xv. of Asiatic Rtsearrhes^ and written 
about 1822 ; (2) .Sketch of the History of Orissa from 1803 to 1828, by Mr. G. 
Toynbee (Calcutta 1873) ; (3) Annual Administration Reports of the (iovirtii* 
ment of Bengal from 1871-72 to 1874-75; (4) The Statistical Reporter ^ 

from November 1875 to Octol)er 1876; (5) Report on the Kish and Fisheries 
of Bengal, by Dr. F. Day, Infipector.CJeneral of Fiiherics (Calcutta 1873) ; 
(6)‘ Bengal Census Report, 1872, with subsequent District Compilation, by Mr. 
C. F. Magrath, C.S.; <7) Taper on the Antiquities of the (.'attack Hills, by 
B 4 bu Chandra SekerA Banarji, published in the Jountal of the Asiatic Society cf 
Bengal for 1870, vol. xxxix. part. i. ; (8) Report on the Food-grain Supply of 
Bengal, by Mr. A. P. Macdoniiell, C.S. (Calcutca 1876); (9) Report on the 
-I^nd Tenures of Cuttack, by Babn KangalAl Banarji, Deputy- (collector, dated 
23d August 1875 ; (10) Collector’s Report on the R-ites of Rent current in the 
District, dated 17th December 1872 ; (i i) Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866; (12) Report of the 
Inspector-General of Police for 1872; (13) Report of the Inspector-General of 
Jails for 1872, with special Jail Sutistics for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, 
and 1870; (14) Annual Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1872-73, 
with s|)ecial Statistics compiled for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870*71 ; 
(15) Postal Statistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, furnished by the 
Director-General of Post Offices ; (16) Report on the Charitable Dispensaries of 
Bengal for 1871 and 1872 ; (17) Report of the Meteorological Department ; (18) 
Statement of Latitudes and Longitudes furnished by the Survc}’or-GcncraL 
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in the Statistical Reporter cA October 1876, of 3858 square miles; 
and a total population, as ascertained by the Census of 1872, 
of 1,494,784 souls. The principal town, which is also the Admini- 
strative Headquarters of the District and of the Orissa Division, is 
Cuttack city, situated on a tongue of land formed by the Mahinadi 
and Kdtjuri rivers at their point of bifurcation, in 20° 29' 4" north 
latitude and 85® 54' 29" east longitude. 

Boundaries. — Cuttack District is bounded on the north by the 
Baitaranl river and Dhdmrd estuary, which separate it from Balasor 
District ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by Puri 
District; and on the west by the semi - independent 'Tributan' 
States of Orissa. 

Jurisdiction. — The District of Cuttack, together with the rest of 
Orfssa, was acquired from the Marhattds by the British in 1803. 
The early history of the Province under Hindu and Muhammadan 
rule, and a brief sketch of the process by which the English power 
was consolidated in the beginning of the present century, will be 
found in a |ubsequent section of this Account The administrative 
area of the District has undergone frequent changes. It was not 
until the 26th November 1868 that a Government notification 
rendered identical the revenue and magisterial boundaries, by 
making the Baitarani and Dhdmrd rivers the northern limit in both 
departments of administration. Previously, the Baitaranl had formed 
only the magisterial boundary ; while several Fiscal Divisions 
{pargands) on the north of it belonged to the Cuttack Collectorate, 
and several on the south to the revenue jurisdiction of Balasor. 
The new arrangement took effect, as regards the transfer of estates 
from the rent-roll of one District to the other, from the ist April 
1870. The civil jurisdiction of the Judge of Cuttack extends over 
all the British Districts of Orissa, although not into the Tributary 
States ; and in his criminal functions he proceeds on circuit to Purl 
and Balasor, to hold Sessions ^t certain periods of the year. 

General Aspect of the District. — Cuttack District consists of 
three distinct tracts ^i) A marshy, woodland strip along the 
coast from three to thirty miles. in breadth; (2) an intermediate 
arable tract of rice land in the older part of the delta; (3) a 
broken hilly region, which forms the western boundary of the Dis- 
trict. (i) The marshy strip along the coast resembles the Bengal 
Sundarbans as regards its swamps, dense jungle, and noxious 
atmosphere ; but it lacks the noble forest scenery of the Gangetic 
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tract. I have examined the flora of fwth, and, so far .as my 
knowledge extends, it is substantially ilie same, except that every- 
thing is on a smaller scale in the Orissa Sundarbans. This strip is 
intersected by innumerable streams and creeks, whose sluggish waters 
deposit their silt and form morasses and quicksands. Cultivation 
does not begin till the limits of this dismal region arc passed. ( 2) 'I'he 
intermediate arable plains stretch inland for about forty miles, .and 
occupy the country between the maishy sea<oast strip and the Iiilly 
frontier. They are intersected by several large rivers, which emerge 
from the western mountains, and throw out a network of branches in 
every direction. These, after innumerable twists .and intcrlacings, 
frequently rejoin the parent stream as it approaches the ocean. 
It is a region of rich rice fields, dotted with magnificent b.anyan 
trees, thickets of bamboos, exquisite palm foli.age, and fine m.ango 
groves. It forms the only really fertile part of the District. 
<3) The hilly frontier separates the settled part of Orissa from the 
semi - independent Tributary States. It consists of a scries of 
ranges, from ten to fifteen miles in length, running nearly due east 
and west, with thickly-wooded slopes and lovely valleys between. 
This region annually sends down vast quantities of jungle products 
to the plains, such as stU timber, resin, lac, tasar silk, becs-wax, 
dyes, fibres, etc Unfortunately, the timber is small, .and of little 
value except as fuel. 

The political character of the foregoing three tracts is as distinct 
as are their natural features. The first and third are still occupied 
by their ancient feudal chiefs, and have never been subjected to a 
regular Settlement,- either by the Musalmin or the British Govern- 
ment They pay a light tribute, now permanently fixed. The 
intermediate plains, known as the Mughulbandi, from their having 
been regularly settled by the Muhammadans, have yielded to the 
successive dynasties of Orissa the chief part of their revenue. At 
present they form an ordinary Bengal District in every respect, 
excepting that the arrangement for the land revenue is made for 
a period of thirty years instead of in perpetuity. 

Mountains can scarcely be said to exist within the District. 
'I'he highest hills do not exceed two thousand five hundred feet 
in elevation ; and these, with the exception of a few isolated peaks 
near the town of Cuttack, all lie in the western or frontier region. 
They are steep and covered with jungle, but can be ascended by 
men. Many of them are interesting as Shrine Hills or for their 
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ancient forts, and will be briefly described on a subsequent page. 
The most interesting hills are in the Assid range, particularly 
Niltigirf, with its sandal trees and Buddhist remains; Udiyagirf 
(Sunrise-hill), with its colossal image of Buddha, sacred reservoir, 
and rained temples and caves; Assiigiri, with its mosque of 1719 
A.D., 2500 feet above the sea. The Mahdvinyaka peak in the 
Tributary States, visible from Cuttack, has been consecrated for 
ages to Siva-worship by ascetics and pilgrims, who have penetrated 
its jungles, fearless of the wild Savars and other forest tribes. 

River System. — ^The great feature of Cuttack District is its rivers. 
These issue in three magnificent streams, by three gorges, through 
the hilly frontier which separates the District from the semi- 
independent mountainous Tributary States. In the south, the 
Mahinadl, literally the Great River, pours down upon the delta 
from a narrow gully at Narij, about seven miles west of the town of 
Cuttack. On the extreme north of the District, the sacred Bai- 
tarani, the Styx of the Hindus, emerges from a more open country, 
and forms the boundary between Cuttack and Balasor. The 
Brdhmani enters the District about half-way between the two. 
Cuttack is thus divided into two great valleys, one of them lying 
between the Baitarani and Brihmani, and the other between the 
Brihmani and the Mahdnadi ; both valleys therefore being bounded 
by a river on either side, I say valleys, because the Cuttack rivers, 
according to the law of alluvial streams, run along the higher levels, 
with low lines of drainage between them, instead of flowing along 
the lowest ground ; and instead of receiving confluents, they shoot 
forth distributaries in all directions. This is owing to a very simple 
cause. The rapidity of the current acquired among the mountains 
and table-lands brings down a vast quantity of silt suspended in the 
water. But no sooner does each river reach the level plain, than it 
finds its current checked ; the farther it goes the more sluggish it 
becomes, and the less able to carry down the sand with which it is 
charged. It accordingly deposits the silt in its bed, and during 
floods upon its banks. By degrees, therefore, the bed and> the 
banks gradually rise, until the river forms a sort of canal, running 
along a higher level than the adjacent country. The same process 
goes on in every one of the distributaries into which the parent 
stream btpaks up. 

The following table illustrates the main points in the river system 
of Cuttack District, but the minor interfacings are innumerable : — 
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The Mahanadi, literally the Great River, rises in Riipur Dis- 
trict in the Central Provinces. Its entire length is 529 miles, 
and its catchment basin covers an area of 45,000 square miles. 
The river enters the District from the Tributary States, and pours 
down upon the delta through a narrow gorge at Narij, about seven 
miles west of the town of Cuttack. After traversing the District 
from west to east, and throwing off numerous branches, it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal by several channels at False Point. An account 
of the Mahdnadl estuary and of False Point harbour will be 
given on a subsequent page. The principal offshoots of the 
Mahinadf, together with their minor distributaries, are as follow : — 
On the right or south bank, the Great River, soon after entering the 
District, throws off a large stream — (i) the Kdtjuri, which immediately 
divide^ into two, of which the southern branch, under the name of 
the Koydkhii, passes into Puri District. The Kitjuri, after a 
further short course, throws off the Surud, which reunites with the 
parent stream after a course of a few miles. A little lower down, the 
Kdtjuri throws off two minor distributaries from its right bank, the 
T^rge and Little Devf, which unite after a southerly course of about 
twenty miles; and under the name of the Devi, the combined stream 
passes into Puri District, and falls into the Bay of Bengal a few miles 
below tlie southern boundary of Cuttack. A brief description of the 
port of Mdchhgdon, which is situated on the left bank of the Devi, 
within Cuttack District, will be given on a subsequent page. A cross 
stream connects the Mahdnadi with the left bank of the Kdtjuri, which 
latter river ultrmately falls into the Bay of Bengal, under the name of 
the Jotddr. (2) The only other important southern distributary of 
the Mahdnadi is the Pdikd, which branches off from the parent 
stream ten miles below Cuttack town, and rejoins it again after a 
course of about twelve miles. The offshoots from the left or north 
bank of the Mahdnadi are the following (3) The Binipd takes off 
from the Mahdnadi opposite the town of Cuttack ; and after flowing 
in a north-easterly direction for about fifteen miles nearly parallel 
with the Calcutta road, it throws off the Genguti from its right bank, 
which, after receiving the waters of the Kelo, again falls into the 
Binipd. The latter river afterwards joins the Brdhmani, and its 
waters ultimately find their way into the Bay of Bengal by the 
Dhdmrd estuary. (4) The Chitartald branch of the Mahdnadi leaves 
the parent stream about ten miles below the Binipd mouth. After 
flowing a few miles, the Chitartald bifurcates into the Chitartald 
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and the Niin. These streams unite after a course of about twenty 
miles, and, under the name of the Nun, the united waters fall into 
the Mahdnadi estuary a few miles from the coast, and so into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

The Brahm.\ni takes its rise in Lohdrdagd District in Chutid Ndg- 
pur, and after passing through the Tributary States of Orissa, enters 
Cuttack near Garh Balrdmpur. It follows a very winding course from 
west to east ; and its waters find their way into the Hay of Bengal by two 
mouths, the Dhdmrd estuary and the Mdipdrd river. The principal 
branch of the Brdhmanl on its right bank is the Kimirid river, which 
takes off opposite the village of Rdjendrapur; and which, after mixing 
its waters with the Gcngutl, Kelo, and Binipd, falls again into the 
parent stream at the village of Indpur. On the left bank of the 
Brdhmani, as it approaches the se.i, it receives as a tributary the 
waters of a considerable stream, the Kharsud, which takes its 
rise in the Tributary States. A short distance above the i)oint 
where it receives the Kharsud, the Brdhmani mixes its waters with 
the Baitarani, the river next to be mentioned, and the united stream 
forms a noble estuary, known as the Dhdmrd river. 

The Baitarani takes its rise in the Tributary State of Keunjhar. 
It enters Cuttack near the village of Bdlipur ; and after flowing in a 
winding easterly course across the delta, marking the boundary-line 
between Cuttack and Balasor, it joins its waters with the Brdhmani, 
as stated above, and the united stream finds its way into the Bay ol 
Bengal, under the name of the Dhdmrd river. The principal 
branches thrown off from the right bank of the Baitarani are cross 
streams which connect it with the Kharsud. On its right bank, the 
Baitarani receives as tributaries the Sdlandi and Matdi rivers ; but 
these are situated within Balasor, and their description naturally 
belongs to the Statistical Account of that District 

EsTbARiES AND Harpour.s.^As the Cuttack rivers enter the 
District by three great gorges in the hills, so, after innumerable 
bifurcations, they find their way into the ocean by three principal 
mouths. The Mahdnadf, or rather that portion of it which remains 
in Cuttack District, after a variety of interlacings, forms two great 
estuaries, one generally known as the Devf, with its connected channel, 
the Jotddr, in the south-eastern comer of the District; the other, 
bearing the name of the parent river, the Mahdnadl, at False Point, 
about half-way down the coast; while on the north, the Baitarani 
and Brdhmani debouch into the Bay of Bengal, under the name of 
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the Dhdmr£, at Point Palmyras. The following is a brief description 
of each of these estuaries, explaining their capabilities as harbours, 
and the perils incident to their approach. 

The Devi Estuary ; Machhgaon. — The Devi, literally the 
Goddess (a title specially applied to the wife of Siva, the All- 
Destroyer), with its channel, the Jotddr, forms the last part oi 
the great network of rivers into which the Kdtjuri branch of the 
Mahdnadi bifurcates. According to a characteristic of the Cuttack 
streams, most of the members of this network reunite as they ap- 
proach the ocean; and the result is a broad and noble estuary, which, 
under the name of the Devi, enters the sea in 19“ 58' north latitude 
and 86® 35' cast longitude. Some years ago a permanent beacon 
was erected at the mouth, in latitude 19® 58' N.; and a chart of the 
channel, in three sheets, was completed in 1869. For seven miles 
inland from the mouth, an excellent channel of from sixteen to 
twenty-four feet is obtained. Above this distance the river shoals 
rapidly, and is only navigable by country boats. Unfortunately, 
however, this admirable harbour is rendered almost useless by bars 
of sand across its mouth. During the cold season, or from 
November to March, vessels drawing ten feet of water can safely 
enter it by watching the tide. But once the south-west monsoon 
has set in, the surf rages outside in a way that renders the approach 
of vessels perilous in the extreme. During this season, navigators, 
if they dare to approach at all, must' go by the depth shown in the 
new charts of the Indian Marine Department, dated 1869. Outside 
the bar, the water shoals rapidly from forty-four to six feet. The 
bar itself is two hundred yards broad, with four feet of water at 
lowest tide. Once past this, the channel again deepens through 
six and seven feet to twelve feet ; and higher up, as already stated, 
from sixteen to twenty-four feet. The ordinary rise of tide is from 
four to six feet. It runs for twenty-eight miles up the river ; and 
this is the limit of navigation even for country boats, if laden, in 
the dry season. After the rains, and at the beginning of the cold 
weather, a much greater depth of water is obtained, and an extensive 
rice trade has developed at Mdchhgion, about nine miles from its 
mouth. I regret that I have been unable to obtain any statistics 
showing the extent or value of this trade. Sea-going brigs cannot 
get up to the mart, but they float in with the tide as far as they can, 
and are laden from country cargo-boats. The mouth of the river is 
surrounded by dense jungle, destitute of inhabitants or of tillage ; 
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and a line of surf, on both sides of the channel, forms a continuous 
landmark for vessels running in and out. I have never heard of 
an English ship venturing into the estuary, nor is the harbour 
mentioned in Horsburgh's Sailing Directions; but the Madras 
traders with native masters and crews willingly undertake the risk 
in their lighter craft, and get lucrative freights, owing to the local 
cheapness of rice. The shoals and bars vary in depth from year 
to year. 

The Mahanadi Estuaries ; False Point. — The northern 
branches of tlie Mahdnadi, after endless bifurcations, also reunite 
towards the sea, and eventually enter the Bay of Bengal under the 
name of the parent stream. 'I'he estuary has several mouths, but 
the principal one is that which debouches through the shoals to the 
south of False Point Lighthouse. For many miles up the river, there 
is abundance of depth for ships of 300 or 400 tons burden; but 
unfortunately, as in the case of the Devi, and indeed of all other 
Orissa ^ harbours, a bar stretches across the mouth, which, in 
addition to the perils of shoal water, adds the dangers incident 
. to constant changes in the channels and the sandbanks. For 
example, charts still in use show the IMtkund channel (which 
branches off from the Mahdnadi about fifteen miles higher up) as 
debouching through a fair entrance of its own into the sea. But 
this entrance is reported by the local authorities as now closed by 
a high ridge of sand ; and the river thus shut out from the ocean 
runs parallel to the coast in a north-easterly direction, till it re-enters 
the Mahdnadf near its mouth. 

False Point, on the north of the Mahdnadi estuary, consists of 
an anchorage land-locked by islands and sandbanks, with two 
channels navigable inland. It derives its name from the circum 
stance that ships proceeding northward frequently mistook it for 
Point Palmyras, a degree farther north. It lies in north latitude 
20° 20' and east longitude 86" 47', and was reported by the Famine 
Commissioners in 1867 to be the best harbour on the coast of 
India from the Hiiglf to Bombay. A lighthouse is situated on the 
point \.hich screens it from the southern monsoon, in latitude 20® 
19' 52" N. and longitude 86° 46' 57" E. ; and the harbour is pro- 
tected by two sandy reefs, Long Island and Dowdeswcll Island, the 
latter being a long narrow spit of sand, which completely land-locks 
the anchorage. Point Reddie, at the extremity of this latter island, 
protects the entrance. The harbour is safe and roomy, and the 
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channel properly buoyed. I have veiy carefully examined the 
harbour on two occasions, both from the sea and from the inland ; 
and so far as I could learn, the channels have of late deepened 
rather than shallowed. In February 1870 , 1 lay far enough in to be 
perfectly well protected in a steamer drawing twpnty-one feet. At 
the time of the Survey in October 1868, twenty-five feet of water 
were given as the reduced minimum depth at A buoy, the channel 
gradually shallowing to a depth of twenty feet, about five hundred 
yards north-west of B buoy. At a reduced minimum depth of 
twenty feet, good protection can be obtained from the south-west 
monsoon ; but by proceeding inwards to B or C buoys, with a 
reduced minimum depth of fourteen and sixteen feet respectively, 
the protection is as much as need be desired. The channel then 
gradually shallows through fifteen to thirteen feet at lowest tide, 
which is reached two hundred and fifty yards north-west of D buoy, 
and here the protection is absolute. Navigators ought to procure 
the recent Survey by Captain Harris of the Marine Department ; on 
which, however. Colonel Rundall’s note may also be consulted, by 
persons wishing to make themselves perfectly acquainted with the 
capabilities of the Mahdnadl estuary and channels. A soft mud 
bottom averts the dangers incident to vessels taking the ground. 
The Survey Report (dated loth May 1870) recommends that a 
vessel making the port should give Point Reddie a berth of half a 
mile, steering up midway between the buoys. Should the buoys be 
gone, she should keep Fal§e Point Lighthouse midway between the 
two small beacons bn Plowden’s Island Vessels drawing eighteen 
to twenty feet should anchor near B and C buoys, unless they wish 
to discharge cargo, when they may with perfect safety run in till 
they ground on the soft olive-coloured mud. Formerly, no vessel 
approached the coast during the summer monsoon, but now the 
port is open throughout the year, and ships of large tonnage can lie 
in safety in all weathers. Inside of Dowdeswell Island lies Plowden 
Island, for the most part a low jungly swamp, but with a limited 
extent of high ground suitable for building purposes. The island is 
also provided with wells from which good drinking water may be 
obtained. 

Inland Channels from False Point. — Two separate channels 
lead inland from the anchorage — the Jambu river on the north, and 
on the south the Bdkud creek, a short, deep branch of the Mahdnadi. 
Unfortunately for inland navigation by ships, bars of sand intervene 
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between the anchorage and these channels, and, except at high 
water, block the entrance to both. At full tide, cat go-boats and 
steariers enter with ease. 

The Jambu Channeu — The Jambu barstietches for about three- 
quarters of a mile, and has one foot of water at lowest tide ; after 
passing ■ which, a channel of two feet, gradually deepening to ten. 
is obtained in the lowest tide. Higher up, the depth increases to 
eighteen •'‘eet, and a channel of not less than ten feet may he relied 
on as high up as Deulpdri, some twelve or fifteen miles from the 
mouth. The navigation is rendered difficult by the winding of the 
stream, especially during the freshes, when a very strong current 
comes down. Nor is the channel so wide as the second route pre- 
sently to be described ; and towards Dculpird it shoals and narrows, 
to an extent that marks this point as the safe limit of navigation 
for heayily-laden country boats. The creek here unites with the 
Niin river, near the entrance of the Kendrdpard Canal at Mdrsighdi. 
This entire route passes through a waste and often desolated 
country. During floods, the whole tract to the e.ast or coast side is 
one large sea or jungle-covered swamp. It belonged to the Kujang 
Rdjd, an ancient family crushed by debt, and unable to do anything 
towards the protection of his territory from the rivers. It has recently 
been purchased by the Mahdrdjd. of Bardwdn, and it is hoped that 
the wealth and public spirit of this nobleman will inaugurate a new 
era in those parts. 

The Bakud, or Southern Channel, is the most direct for navigation 
inland. A bar of about a thousand yards in length lies across its 
mouth, and is dry during the last quarter of the ebb. After passing 
it, a channel of two feet is obtained, gradually deepening to eight, 
then shoaling again to two, and eventually deepening into an ex- 
cellent channel of from fourteen to twenty feet, up to its junction 
with the Mahdnadf, a distance of about sixteen miles. It was in 
this creek that Government established its rice dejMjt, for throwing 
supplies into the Province during the famine of 1866. Eight miles 
above its bifurcation from the Mahdnadf is the junction of the latter 
river with the Ndn, Here a choice of two routes will soon be offered,— 
one lying up the Ndn to Mdrsdghdi, the entrance to the Kendrdpdrd 
Canal ; while the other will proceed by the Mahdnadf to the Tdldandd 
Canal, at present imdcr construction. The only route yet available, 
however, is the former one, via the Ndn, which has an excellent 
channel of twelve feet as far as Baulpdrd, where it takes a turn 
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Icrming a shoal of about a thousand yards, with a narrow channel 
with eleven to fifteen feet of water. This depth can be relied 
upon until within two miles of Mirs^ghii, the entrance to the canal, 
where the river wheels sharply round to the north, and shallows fast. 
This is the safe limit of navigation for river steamers and cargo- 
boats, but the latter can proceed higher up by catching the flood 
tide. 

Besides the two inland routes above mentioned, several tidal 
creeks run along the coast, and connect False Point anchorage 
with the Dhimrd and Brdhmani rivers on the north, and with the 
Devi on the south. Such channels are generally very winding and 
narrow. They are available, however, for country boats all the year 
round. 

History of False Point Harbour. — Till within the last fifteen 
years. False Point anchorage was little known, and almost-unused. 
Although but two days by steamboat from Calcutta, no regular com- 
munication existed ; no important trade was carried on j and the 
exports, consisting chiefly of rice, were entirely in the hands of a 
few native shipmasters from the Madras coast. Horsburgh, in his 
Sailing Directions, dismisses it with a brief,, and, so far as regards 
the depth of water, an inaccurate notice. In fact, he treats of it as 
a beacon rather than as a harbour. The port was opened in i860. 
About that year the newly started East Indian Irrigation Company 
perceived its capabilities for the importation of stores, and an enter- 
prising French finn in Calcutta shortly afterwards established an 
agency for the export of rice. The arguments against False Point 
seemed, however, at that time to be conclusive. It was represented 
to be a fever-stricken spot, with no villages or local population, and 
with no practicable channels inland. But Colonel Rundall, with 
Mr. Faulkener, carefully investigated its capabilities, and strongly 
insisted upon the adoption of it as a harbour. In 1862, two 
thousand tons of material for the canals were landed direct from 
England, from a ship of about twelve hundred tons and a barque of 
about eight hundred tons burden ; the vessels being safely lodged 
within the anchorage, and discharging without loss of any sort 
But it was during the year of the great Orissa famine, when Govern- 
ment was anxiously exploring every means of throwing supplies into 
the Province, that the capabilities of False Point were first publicly 
appreciated. The formation of the new canals has been the making 
of the port False Point- is now connected with the capital city of 
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the Province by means of the Kendrdpard Canal, which readies 
from Cutock for a distance of forty-two and a half miles, till it drop-: 
into tidal waters at Mdrsdgliii, twenty-three miles from the harbour 
Formerly, a traveller landing at False Point found himself as far 
from Cuttack as if he had never started from Calcutta. Its isolated 
and jungly situation, and the long, tedious boat-route inland, throuch 
dense forests and across mo*arious swamps, rendered it impracticable 
for goods or passenger traffic. But now that the difficult upper half 
of the Journey can be conveniently and rapidly done by a canal, and 
that the lower half is accurately suiweyed, 1 -alsc Point has grown 
into the entrepdt for the import and export trade of Orissa. A 
small Government steamer plies between jhe harbour and the 
entrance to the canal at Mirsdghdi, from which point the pass.igc is 
comfortable and rapid, compared with the old uncertain route round 
by the rivers. An extension of the canal from Mdrs.-igh.^i for fifteen 
miles farther towards False Point is in course of construction, and 
will considerably further facilitate communications. A harbour- 
master and Superintendent of Customs have been appointed at False 
Point. The British Indian Genenal Steam Navigation Comjiany 
make the place a regular port of call. It is also visited by 
French ships from Mauritius, which take rice and oil-seeds for that 
place, and for Havre, Bordeaux, and other ports in France. I was 
informed by people on the spot that the malarial character of the 
region has to a large extent disappeaied ; and the harbour-m.aster, 
who, as lighthouse-keeper, has had many years’ experience of the 
locality, assured me that he liad found False Point a healthy station 
To the north of the entrance of the Jambu is a large tract of high 
sandy land, suitable for building purposes; and during the hot 
months, when the breeze is off the sea, this site might be made a 
salubrious residence. It is easily accessible from the anchorage. At 
the end of the rains, however, new-comers would have to make up 
their minds, by acclimatization, to the usual malarial fever, common 
to the whole coast of Bengal and Burmah. 

Trade of False Point. — The following tabular statement ex- 
hibits the import and export trade of False Point for the fifteen 
years ending 1874-75, fron» the opening of the port in i860. The 
figures for the first nine years were furnished to me by the port 
authorities in 1870; those for the last six years are taken from 
the Bengal Statistical Reporter for December 1875. From this 
table it will be seen that during the twelve years of which complete 
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returns have been furnished, the value of tlie trade of I'alse Point 
has increased from ;^5i,92i to ;^26i,2i2, or by upwards of five 
times, and the number of vessels visiting the port, from i6 to no. 


Import and Export Trade of False Point, from 
1860-61 TO 1874-75. 






■ 



Number 


Value of 

Value of 

Total value 

Yeak. 

of Vessels 
entered. 

I onnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

of Trade, 




L 

L 

£. 

1860-61, 

4 

2.830 

No return. 

6,759 


1861-62, 


7.756 

Do. 

24,657 

... 

1862-63, 

• 6 

4,016 

Do. 

17,802 

... 

1863-64, 

16 

8,681 

33»093 

18,828 

51,921 

1864-65, 

16 

12,834 

4,446 

25.634 

30,080 

1865-66, 

12 

8,055 

•,550 

8,225 

9.775 

1866-67, 

SI 

33.862 

184,859 

nil. 

184,859 

1867-68, 

29 < 

33,023 

1 57,044 

54 

• 57,098 

1868-69, 

*5 i 

i • 3 . 57-1 

1,710 

1,920 

3.630 

1869-70, 

71 1 

i 4 i, 74 ' 

31,076 

• 8,673 

49,749 

1870-71, 

105 

1 59,744 

1 ‘03,235 

66,975 

170,210 

1871-72, 

86 

i 72,523 

90,013 

47,570 

•37,583 

1872-73, 

75 

(19.999 

84,954 

82,142 

167,096 

1873-74. 

106 

86.597 

, 114,289 

106,043 

220,332 

1874-73. 

no 

ii8.37f 

9 ', '65 

‘70,047 

261,212 


The bona fide trade of False Point is chiefly with otlier Indian 
harbours, though the port is used as the landing-place for stores 
and material from England for the irrigation works, and these are 
sometimes shipped from Calcutta. As already stated, too, an export 
trade in rice and oil-seeds has lately sprung up with the Mauritius 
and various French ports. 

Future Capauilities and Improvements. — False Point, there- 
fore, forms a harbour well marked by a lighthouse, provided with 
drinking water and building ground ; possessing direct routes inland 
to Cuttack, the capital of the Province ; and furnishing absolute pro- 
tection against the south-west monsoon. The existence of the 
bars across the mouths of the inland routes matters little, as by 
waiting for the tide, plenty of water is always obtained for the class 
of cargo-boats or steamers that ply on Indian rivers. There can be 
no doubt that the Commissioners of 1867 were right in reporting 
False Point to be the best harbour on the whole Indian Peninsula 
between the HdgK and Bombay. It affords a guarantee against 
that absolute absence of food throughout Orissa which followed the 
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^lure of the crops in 1866, and the mitigation of such a calamity 
becomes simply a question of expense and of machinery for internal 
distribution. Government is keenly alive to the necessity of keep* 
ing the port open, and checking any tendency which it may evince 
to deterioration. On two occasions, when visiting the harbour, the 
expediency of a dredging machine and of assisting the channels to 
scour by means of spurs, was pressed upon me by separate and com- 
petent persons. This and similar questions, however, may safely be 
left to the scientific surveyors. Government perfectly appreciates 
the importance of creating a really trustworthy port for Orissa ; and 
the Marine Department has, during the past few years, devoted such 
close attention to False Point harbour, and is at present so anxiously 
interested in its welfare, that navigators may rest assured that what- 
ever is necessary will be done. 

Thv. Br^hmani Estuaries. — Tlie river system of Cuttack District 
on the north of the Mahanadi consists of the network of channels 
formed by the Brdhman* and Baitaraiii, which, after infinite winding 
and interlacing, eventually reunite, and find their way into the sea 
by two great outlets at Point Palmyras. The southern of these is 
the Maipara river, with its tidal creek, the Bansgarh, which runs 
southward almost parallel to the coast till it joins the sea about six 
miles north of False Point harbour. The mouth of the Maipdral pre- 
sents the usual obstacles of bars and high surf ; and from it»position 
on the- south of Palmyras promontoiy, it is inadequately protected 
from the monsoon. Between the months of November and March 
this last objection does not apply, and native craft from the Madras 
coast frequent it during the cold weather for the purchase of rice. 

The Dhamra, or northern exit of the united streams of the Br 4 h- 
mam, Kharsud, and Baitaranf, forms the boundar)’-linc between the 
Districts of Cuttack and Balasor, but is within the jurisdiction of the 
latter District. The latest Survey Report (dated loth May 1870) places 
the Dhamra first among the navigable rivers of Orissa. Its entrance 
is marked by the Kanikd buoy in twenty-one feet reduced^ and by 
Shortt’s Tripod beacon on the extreme north-east dry portion of 
Point Palmyras Reef. The entrance has greatly improved since 1866. 
The old outer bar with but nine feet of water remains, but a second 
outer channel with ten feet at lowest tide has opened about a mile 
to the south. From this to the inner bar no material change in the 
depth has taken -place ; but the inner bar, although improved of 
late, is constantly liable to alterations. In 1859, twelve feet were 
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to be found on this bar; in 1866, only three; and in 1870, eight. 
The water rapidly shoals from a minimum depth of twenty-one feet 
at the Kanikd buoy to six feet on the Central Sand. On the north 
of this, however, the new charts show a channel with a minimum of 
nine feet; and on the south there is another passage with water no- 
where less than ten feet in depth, and in most places from thirteen 
to sixteen feet Once through these passages, the channels reunite, 
and proceed inland with from twelve to twenty feet of water, to the 
Kanikd iron beacon, where twenty-nine feet may be obtained. 
Proceeding nearly due west, the water again shoals from twenty to 
eight feet ; and again gradually deepens till a depth of thirty feet is 
reached in the channel to the north of the eastern extremity of 
Kdllbhanj Island. After this, the difficulties incident to vessels 
going up are simply those of river navigation. Ships which can get 
within the southern outer channel, with its minimum denth of ten 
feet at low tide, find absolute protection from the monsoon. Not- 
withstanding its excellence as a harbour, the Dhdmri, owing to its 
distance from Cuttack or any large centre of industry or population, 
was not, up to 1871, so much frequented by Europe^ craft as False 
Point ; but larger numbers of native vessels resort to it in connection 
with the Madras rice trade. At one time, indeed, it was contemplated 
to select the Dhimrd as the channel by which the whole canal system 
of Orissa should debouch upon the sea. This was before the forma- 
tion of the East India Irrigation Company, which, after a most careful 
inquiry, wisely decided upon False Point as their basis of operations 
on the seaboard. Horsburgh treats Point Palmyras, at the mouth of 
the Dhimrd, only as a beaton for making the Hdglf, and cautions 
vessels with regard to the necessity of hauling out into twelve or 
fourteen fathoms if they sight the eastern limit of the bank. He 
gives the rise of tide as from ten to twelve feet in the springs, and 
from seven to eight feet in the neaps. The latest Survey Report 
(dated 13th May 1870) returns the tidal range at ten feet, with varia- 
tions from a minimum of six feet ten inches to a maximum of ten 
and a half feet. It must be remembered that the depths in the 
channels given above are the reduced minimum at the lowest 
possible tide, so that the harbour, like all others along the Orissa 
coast, is practically available during flood tide to native craft draw- 
ing considerably more water than that which I have mentioned. 
Brigs and Madras traders, drawing from ten to even eighteen feet, 
frequent the harbour with perfect safety. 
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The Dhiair^ harbour, which was declared a port by Government 
Notification, No. 877, dated i8th May 1858, although forming an 
estuary of the river system of Cuttack District, belongs, as already 
stated, to the jurisdiction of Balasor, the village of Dhimri being on 
the north or Balasor bank of the estuary. I reserve, therefore, a 
statement of its trade, etc., for the Statistical Account of Balasor 
District. 

Distribution of Water Supply.— Owing to a well-known [lecu- 
liarity of alluvial rivers, the water which is poured down upon the 
plains at the three gorges in the western hills, which have been 
already described, greatly exceeds the volume which the lower 
channels are able to carry off. The rivers issue from the hills 
heavily laden with silt, which they deposit when their velocity is 
checked by the dead level of the delta. Their beds thus gradually 
shallow, and prove more and more unable to carry off the floods to 
the sea, so that every year a large quantity of surplus water pours 
over the banks. In 1858, Captain Harris, after a series of most 
careful investigations, arrived at the following conclusions with re- 
gard to the Mahinadf. During high floods, 1,800,000 cubic feet of 
water pour every second through the Narij gorge, seven miles above 
Cuttack city, while the total distributaries and channels, half-way 
between that point and the Bay of Bengal, only afford accommoda- 
tion for 897,449 cubic feet, or less thtin one-half. The remaining 
half would infallibly devastate the surrounding country were it not 
for the embankments; but even with embankments, a very large 
proportion of it every year pours down on the rice fields. Iluring 
time of flood, about 250,000 cubic feet per second, or from one- 
seventh to one-eighth of the toul, strikes into Puri Distric t by 
means of the Koyikhii. The remaining six-sevenths, or, in round 
numbers, a million and a half of cubic feet, pour every second, 
through the Kitjurf, Binlpi, and Mahdnadf proper, into Cuttack 
District. To get rid of this vast volume of water, the Puri rivers 
have only the means of carrying off 1 1 1,755 ^^'^bic feet per second, 
while all the distributaries in Cuttack District can only dispose of 
788,694 cubic feet. For the portion which passes into Puri via the 
Koydkhii, see Statistical Account of Puri District 
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Capacity of CurrACK Rivers at a Section half-way between 
Cuttack City and the Sea. 


Names of Rivers. 

Fall per Mile 
at 

Point of Section. 

Mean Depth 
of 

Section in Feet. 

Calculated Velo- 
city by Etelw^n's 
Formula, in Feet 
4)er Second. 

Calculated 
Discharm per 
Second, in 
Cubic Feet. 

Little Devi, . . 

I *20 feet. 

18*87 

6*06 

34,306 

Large Devi, , . 

1*20 „ 

29-55 

7-58 

148,434 

Alanki, . . . 

TOO „ 

16*60 

S-i8 

23,641 

243,589 

Mahdnadl, . . 

1-20 „ 

IS*H 

5-40 

ViiU, . . . 

1-25 .. 

17*52 

5-96 

”3.836 

ChitartaU, . . 

1-30 .. 

14*23 

5-47 

83.653 

Nun, .... 
Do., Water-course 

r6o „ 

20*71 

7-33 

107,047 

adjoining, . . 

... 

... 

4-75 

10,294 

Birup 4 , . . . 

•65 .. 

10*19 

3-28 

23,895 


Average, 1*17 

Average, 17 85 

Average, 5*66 

Ttl. 788,694 


Control of the Water Supply.— The great problem in Orissa 
IS how to prevent the rivers from destroying the crops during the 
rains, and how to husband them for agriculture and for commerce 
during the dry season. Five great rivers collect the drainage 
of 63,350 square miles of the hill country towards Central India, 
and dash down their concentrated floods upon the 5000 square 
miles, of the Cuttack and Balasor delta. Besides its own rainfall 
of 54 inches a year, the level strip between the mountains and 
the sea has to find an exit for the drainage of a territory more than 


Names of Rivers. 

Catchment 
Basin in 
Square Miles. 

Maximum Dis- 
charge in time 
of Flood. 

Average 

Cold-weather 

Discharge. 

Minimum 
Discharge 
in May. 

Mahanadi, . . . 

45,000 

Cubic Feet. 

1,800,000 

Cubic Feet 
3000 

Cubic Feet 

750 

Brihmani, . . . 

9,000 

400,000 

1000 

380 

Baitaranl, . . . 

3.100 

200,000 

500 

180 

Silandi 

250 

60,000 

260 

... 

Subamarekhi, . . 

6,000 

300,000 1 

600 

380 


63,350 

2,760,000 

5360 

1690 
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twelve times its own area. In the rainy season, the rivers devastate 
the delta, while, Kke other Indian btreams, they fail to yield » trust- 
worthy supply in summer. An enormous mass of water, aggregating 
2,760,000 cubic feet per second, is thrown down in time of flood ; 
while in hot weather, the total supply dwindles^ to 1690 cubic feet 
per second, as shown by the preceding table. 

In spite of this enormous water supply during the rainy season, 
Orissa haa from time immemorial been visited by terrible famines 
from drought. But within the last twenty-five years there has been 
a growing conviction that it is the duty of Government to t.ake 
measures against the recurrence of these calamines. Nature 
showers down plenty of water ; it is for man to husband and to 
control the supply. The first work in this direction was at Nartlj, 
about seven miles from Cuttack city, where the Mahinadl debouches 
upon the delta and forms its first bifurcation. The work consisted 
of a spur sent out from the southern bank, with a view to diverting 
a portion of the excess flood which poured down the Koydkhii into 
Purl District It dates from the year 1858 ; and the Irrigation 
and Canal Company, when it started four years later, recognised the 
necessity of commencing the legulation of the river at this point. 
Instead of a spur for the local purpose of checking the Pun water 
supply, the Company constructed an enormous masonry weir across 
the river bed. It is to be connected, eventually, with a lirje of 
embankments which runs down the delta head, in order to prevent 
the waters of the northern branch of the MahdnadI from forcing 
their way across the level sands into its southern branch — the 
Koyaldiii. The effect of these works, therefore, will be to regu- 
late the southern branch 0 n* Mahiniidl at its point of bifurcation. 
The weir is furnished with sluice g.ates, and to a certain extent 
it has diverted the floods which used to pour southward into 
Puri District ; while at the same time it secures a due supply for 
the northern branches of the Mahinadi, and for the canals that 
proceed northward and eastward from them. 

TheOrissaCanalSvste,\i. — The Eastindian Irrigation Company 
offered to undertake the execution of the necessary works for the 
irrigation of Orissa, and the protection of the country from floods, 
with an unguaranteed capital. This proposal was accepted by the 
Government. Colonel Rundall, an eminent Madras engineer, now 
Inspector-General of Irrigation Works, was allowed to act for the 
Company as Chief Engineer for a period of five years, and the 
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works were commenced in 1862. One of the most Mtious evib 
from which Orissa suffered at that time was its iioUtion. The one 
little harbour at False Point was scarcely ever visited, there was no 
proper survey of the coast, and the road to Calcutta was barely 
passable during six months in the year. The leading objects in 
projecting the works were — (i) to prevent the recurrence of drought, 
(2) to protect the harvest from floods, and (3) to open up com- 
munications. The region over which the operations extend 
reaches along the coast from the Chilkd Lake in the south of Puri 
District to the Sdlandl in Balasor, and is traversed by the deltaic 
mouths of four rivers, viz. the Mah^nadi, Brihmani, Baitarani, and 
Silandi ; while immediately above the point where these rivers begin 
to overflow their banks, the country begins to slope up steeply to the 
hills. The limits of the area within which the works should be 
confined are thus clearly marked out. This area is perfectly flat, and 
the staple crop is rice, grown during the monsoon months. The 
amount of rainfall averages 54 inches; but as the whole dependence 
is on the monsoon crops, it is not the quantity of rain, but the time 
of its fall that is all-important If the rains cease early, a famine is 
inevitable. In 1S65 the rains ceased on September 14th, and the 
crops consequently perished. 

The Orissa Canals, therefore, are, in the first place, intended to 
regulate the water supply for irrigation ; and secondly, to utilize it 
for navigation and commerce. From ‘ the point at which the 
Mahinadi pours through the Narij gorge upon the plains, the fall 
averages eighteen inches per mile across the delta to the sea. In 
the Goddvari District in Madras, the slope is said by the engineers 
to be only about one foot per mile ; but the fall in Orissa, as also in 
the case of the Godavari, is easily overcome by locks. The first thing 
to be effected was to secure a uniform and a trustworthy supply at the 
head of the delta. To this end, a massive masonry weir 3000 
feet long has been erected across the mouth of the Kitjurf, the 
southern bifurcation of the Mahclnadi ; another enormous weir, 6400 
feet long, across the Mahdnadf proper at Jobrd; and a third, 1980 
feet long, across the Birdpd at Chaudwdr. The two first of these 
weirs are twelve and a half feet, and the third nine feet high. 
Each of the three branches into which the parent stream splits 
at the delta head is, therefore, regulated by a weir. These works 
are pierced with two sets of scouring sluices, one of which is on an 
improved self-raising principle. Their objects being to prevent the 
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accumulation of sand in the river bed, and to secure a supply of 
water for the canals, the sluices are left open during the flood season, 
and closed as the river subsides. Of the four canals which forra^the 
Orissa irrigation system, two take off from the Birvipi weir, and one, 
with its branch, from the Mahinadl weir. 

The East Indian Irrigation Company, however, were unable to 
carry out their project to completion; and on the 31st December 
1868 the Government took over the whole canal works from the 
Company at a cost of ;^94t,368, since which time the gradual 
prosecution of the Orissa scheme to completion has been sanctioned. 
On the 31st March 1871 the capital account, including the original 
price paid to the Company, amounted to ;^i, 174,833; and four 
years later, on the 31st March 1875, ^0 ;^*» 55 *» 95 *» exclusive of 
interest. 

The canals thus taken over from the Company, and since com- 
pleted, or carried to an advanced stage of construction, are four in 
number, viz. (i) The High-Level Canal, (2) the Kendripdri Canal, 
(3) the Tdldandi Canal, and (4) the Mdchhgdon Canal, with their 
respective distributaries. 

The High-Level Canal was designed to provide a navigable 
trade-route between Cuttack and Calcutta, and also to irrigate the 
country through which it passes. It starts from above the left flank 
of the weir across the BiriSpd, one mile below the departure of that 
river from the main stream of the Mah.dnadi. It runs thence along 
the foot of the hills, northwards through Cuttack and Balaspr Dis- 
tricts ; and, as originally intended, was to have been carried across 
the Bengal District of Midnapur, till it debouched on the Hiigif river 
at Ulubdrid, below Calcutta — a total distance from its starting-point 
of 230 miles. The section between Midnapur town and Ulubdrid, 
53 miles in length, was opened throughout for traffic in 1873 ; but 
this is now regarded as an independent work, distinct from the 
Orissa canal system. A full description of the Midnapur Canal 
will be found in my Statistical Accouni of that District (vol. iii. 
pp. 29-36). 

In its course through Orissa, the High-Level Canal will irrigate 
over half a million acres between Cuttack city and Balasor alone. 
Of these, 89,000 are situated along its first section, i.e. between its 
starting-point at Cuttack and the Brdhmanl river — a tract which lies 
high, and is subject to constant scarcity from drought. The second 
section will irrigate a total area of 230,000 acres between the Brdh- 
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manf and the Baitafanf rivers, crossing the Kharsuil on its route. 
The third section trill irrigate the land between the Baitarwi and 
the Sdlandf, about 100,000 acres ; and the fourth section, between 
that river and Balasor, 153,000 acres more. Total, 572,000 acres. 
The first section, namely, from Cuttack city to the river Brdhmanl, 
‘Hirty-two miles in length, was fully opened in 1872-73. This section 
was designed to irrigate 89,000 acres between the Binipd and the 
Br^hmani, by means of seventeen distributary channels difiering 
in capacity, but aggregating 113 miles in length. The width of 
the water surface in these distributaries varies from ten to twenty- 
six feet, the depth from two to four feet, and the fall from six to 
eighteen inches per mile. The land lying between the Binlpi and 
Gengutf rivers will be irrigated by means of a syphon, carried under 
the bed of the latter stream. The Bengal Administration Report 
for i 874-75 (p. 306) thus describes the progress made in connection 
with the irrigation channels, etc in connection with this section 
of the canal; — ‘Twenty -one distributaries, measuring ninety-nine 
miles, and capable of watering 73,190 acres, have been completed. 
Ninety-two out of no masonry works proposed have been finished, 
together with thirteen miles of village channels.’ 

The remaining sections now in course of construction are from 
the Brihmani to the Baitarani, and from thence to the Sdlandi in 
Balasor, a total distance of about thirty miles. The canal will be 
carried over the Brdhraani and Baitarani rivers by means of weirs ; 
the works are being vigorously pushed on, so as to have the canal 
opened as far as the Sdlandi during' the course of the present year 
(1876). The state of the operations in 1875 thus described in the 
Bengal Administration Report for 1874-75 : — ‘The earth-work and 
several masonry works in sections 2 and 3 of the High-Level 
Canal are nearly completed. The Brdhmani weir, 4000 feet long, 
has been raised two feet in height for a distance of 1470 feet. 
The second wall has been raised to full height throughout its entire 
length, and a third wall has been built on masonry {pdkd) wells, 
where two of the front line of wells were injured by last year’s floods. 
The Patiya weii has been extended in breadth from twenty to 
seventy feet, the north abutment and weir wall have been built, and 
the junction wall has been raised three feet The Baitarani weir 
left abutment has been raised from eight feet to nineteen feet in 
height, the floor has been completed, and the weir wall raised two 
and a half feet high. Both abutments and the weir wall of the Bard 
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weir have been built, and the floor ot the sluices finished.’ Beyond 
the S^Qandi, works have not been cominenced ; but in 1875 a survey 
for the extension of the canal to Balasor town was in course of 
being conducted. 

The weir across the Birupa, from which the canal starts, is 1 980 
feet from abutment to abutment. The crest of its breast-wall is 
63’5 feet above mean sea-level, or eight feet above the bed of the 
Birupa. It has scouring sluices at each end, either set being 
capable of discharging, during six months of the year, the whole 
flow of the Birupa. While the High-Level Canal starts from the 
left flank of this work, the Kendrapaia Canal starts from its right ; 
and the current produced by the scouring sluices at each of its ex- 
tremities keeps the mouths of both the canals free from silt. The 
High-Level Canal skirts the high grounds to the west of the Cal- 
cutta road for twenty-three miles, in which are four and a half miles 
of rock cutting, as far as the village of Nculpur. Here it leaves the 
road, and comes upon the Brihmani in its twenty-seventh mile, 
whence it keeps along the south bank of the river as far as the 
village of Jahdnpur, where it will cross the Brihmanf by means of a 
weir. The dimensions of the canal in this section will ultimately 
be as follow : — 120 feet wide at water-line, with a maximum depth 
of eight feet ; side-slopes two to one, and a fall of one inch per mile, 
conveying 675 cubic feet per second. The head sluices at the 
Binipd weir are capaole of supplying 675 cubic feet of water per 
second, when there is a depth upon the sill of eight feet. The bed 
of the Brdhmam is eight feet below that of the Mahinadl at the 
respective weirs, and this difference is overcome by a lift-lock in the 
twenty-seventh mile ; while flood gates are provided at the thirty 
sixth mile, to prevent the freshes of the Brihrnani during time of 
flood from backing up into the lower reaches of the canal. 

Thk Kendrapara Canal starts from the right flank of the 
Birupa weir, and proceeds along the north or left bank of the 
Mahinadl and its offshoots, the Chitartald and the Nun, nearly 
due east to Mdrsdghii, twenty-three miles from False Point. Its 
route lies along the high ground on the north or left bank of the 
Mahanadi till about the eighth mile, at which point the Chitartald 
branch diverges to the northward from the great river. The canal 
thenceforth keeps along the north bank of the Chitertald, till near 
the eighteenth milestone. At this point the Ndn diverges to the 
northward from the Chitartald, and the canal proceeds along the 
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north bank of the Niln till it drops into tidal waters at Mirsighii, 
after a total length of forty-two and a half miles. The Kendrip^i 
Canal from Cuttack to M^irsagh^i was opened oh the ^9th May 
1869. A branch canal, taking off from the north or left bank fA the 
Kendiipdrd Canal, is in course of construction, available both for 
navigation and irrigation, passing along the right banks of the 
Binip^ and Brdhmani, and falling into the latter river at Patdmunddi, 
a village near the Dhimrd estuary, where a considerable export 
trade in grain is carried on. An extension of the Kendripdri 
Canal from Mirsighii towards the sea coast, for a distance of fifteen 
miles, was sanctioned in 1872-73, in order to improve the communi- 
cation with False Point harbour. By the end of 1874-75, one-third 
of the earth-work and part of the masopry-work on this extension 
had been completed. 

The Kendrdpdrdi Canal proper is designed to irrigate 385 square 
miles of country. Of this large tract, less than two-thirds will 
require simultaneous irrigation, and the canal will therefore convey 
water for only 234 square miles, or 150,000 acres. During 1874-75, 
56 miles of distributary channels from this canal were con- 
structed, mak’ing a total of 308 miles open at the end of March 
1875, from which 100,000 acres can be irrigated. Distributary No. 
14, called the Gobri Canal, is being made a navigable channel, for 
the purpose of facilitating communication between-' Cuttack and the 
port of Chdndbilf in Balasor. By the end of 1874 75 the earth- 
work in the first reach was nearly completed, and fair progress had 
been made with the remainder. The Patdmuiiddl branch canal 
is intended to irrigate 113,000 acres. The branch canal from 
Mirs^hdi towards False Point is intended for navigation only. 

The head lock of the Kendrdpdrd Canal at the Binipd weir is 
100 feet from sill to sill, and 17 feet wide. The sills are 59‘5 feet 
above sea-level, and the gates 18^ feet in height The canal is 
divided into seven reaches, with a width at water-line varying from 
75 to 160 feet, a uniform depth of 7 feet, a fall ranging from o to 
6 inches per mile, and a minimum capacity of discharge varying 
in the different reaches from 340 to 740 cubic feet per second. 
This is the discharge available for the cold-weather crops, when 
the water above the weir is maintained at only 64*5 feet above 
mean s§a-level, giving but five feet of water in the canal. During 
the rains, the canal’s capacity of discharge varies in its different 
reaches from 340 to 2000 cubic feet per second. The total fall of 
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the canal from Jobrd to Mirsigh^i is sixty-four feet, the levels being 
adjusted by means of eight locks, the last of which is a tidal lock 
at M^rsigh^, with a fall of ten feet, the upper sill being six feet 
above mean sea-level, and the lower sill four feet below. At low 
water, spring tides, there will always be three and a half feet of 
water on the lower sill. At Mutri, in the thirty-seventh mile, there 
is an escape or waste weir capable of discharging 360 cubic feet 
per second. Six syphon culverts have been led underneath the 
canal, and four traffic bridges, in addition to the lock bridges, have 
been constructed across it. 

The Taldanda Canal will connect the city of Cuttack with the 
main branch of the Mah^adl within tidal range. It is intended both 
for navigation and for irrigation; total length, 52 miles. Of these, 
the hrst seven, or from Cuttack to Bfrbdti, were hlled with water on 
ad February 1870, and the second or Jayapur section subsequently. 
The lower reaches are not yet finished. The canal, when completed, 
will end at S^migol on the Mah^nadf, about eight miles in a direct 
line from the sea, but considerably farther by the river route. The 
canal starts from the right flank of the Mahdnadi weir at Jobri, skirts 
the east side of the town of Cuttack for a mile and a half, then turns 
eastward and runs midway between the Kitjuri and the Mahinadf 
for four miles ; thence to Birbdtl it keeps nearly parallel with the 
Mahinadi, at a distance of from half a mile to one mile. Birbdti is 
reached in the seventh mile ; and here it throws out a branch canal 
to Mdchhgdon at the mouth of the Devi river. Meanwhile the 
parent canal keeps along the high ground on the southern bank of the 
Mahdnadi, until it reaches its destination at S^migol within tidal 
range. 

The Tdldand^ Canal, in its first reach to Birbiti, has a bottom 
width of sixty-four feet, with slopes of two to one, and a fall of six 
inches to the mile. With a maximum depth of eight feet of water, 
the discharge is calculated at 1460 cubic feet per second, half of 
which will be carried off by the Michhgdon Canal, leaving 730 feet 
per second to the lower reaches of the parent canal. In addition 
to the bridge at the head lock, three others span the canal in its 
first section. The Tdldandd Canal, with its branch the Michhgion, 
is designed to irrigate 155,000 acres of the central delta. Many 
of the distributaries are now completed, the total irrigable area 
at the end of 1874-75 being 33,500 acres. 

The Machhgaon Canal will connect Cuttack with the mouth 
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of the Devi river. It starts from the Taldanda Canal at Birbab, 
and will be supplied with half of the maximum discharge of the 
parent channel, or 730 cubic feet per second. It was opened in 
the first half of 1871 as far as Singapur, to which point its route lies 
along the high ground on the northern bank of the Kitjun. At 
Singapur it will be carried across the branch of the Kdtjuri which 
falls into the Mah^nadi at Jayapur ; and the canal will eventually 
end at Mdchhgaon on the Devi river within tidal limits, and eight 
miles iix a direct line from the sea. With regard to this estuary, 
see the foregoing description of the Devi in this Statistical Account. 
The total length of the canal will be 53 miles, nearly the whole 
of which is now constructed. Seventy-seven miles of irrigation 
distributaries were also completed at the end of 1874-75. 

General View of the Orissa Canals. — W’hile, therefore, the 
now completed portion of the High-Level Canal starts northward 
from the Birdpi, and provides a navigable channel between that 
river and the Brahmam, with irrigation for the upland country along 
the foot of the hills, the Kendrapara Canal proceeds due east along 
the high banks of the ChitartaU, etc., and supplies water to the lower 
level of the delta. It irrigates the southern edge of the tract be- 
tween the Mahanadi (with its subsequent distributaries, the Chitartald 
and the Nun) and the Birupa (with its continuation the Brahmam). 
The Tdldandd and the Mdchhgdon Canals will deal with that part 
of the delta which lies between the Mahdnadf and the Katjun ; the 
Tdldandd Canal supplying irrigation ^“^r the northern edge of this 
intermediate tract, and the Machhgaon Canal providing for the 
southern edge. All the canals keep on high levels. In the case 
of the High-Level Canal, 1 le channel runs along the uplands at the 
foot of the hills. In the case of the other three, which are strictly 
speaking delta canals, the requisite elevation is obtained by keeping 
their courses along the banks of the rivers, which, as already ex- 
plained, are always higher than the intermediate alluvial tracts. 

Irrigation Capabilities. — The Orissa canals, when completed, 
are designed to irrigate a total of 1,600,000 acres. The people, 
however, are slow and averse to change ; and hitherto, even the 
present available supply is out of all proportion to the demand, and 
there is a disposition only to resort to irrigation for ordinary crops 
when the rainfall fails. The Orissa cultivator has been accustomed 
to use irrigation only for the more costly sort of crops, such as pdn- 
leaf, sugar-cane, tobacco^ and cotton. For such crops, a field is gene- 
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rally selected which has the command ot anaiurai water-course; and 
the highest form of irrigation known in Orissa consists in throwing 
water, by means of hollow palm trees or basket scoops, from a tank 
or dammed-up stream, on to the fields. The East India Irrigation 
Company fixed the rates for supplying water at Rs. 5 or ten shillings 
an acre. This rate proved to be too high, and a graduated scale 
was afterwards introduced, by which leases for large areas were 
offered at reduced rates. Even this failed to induce the cultivators 
to buy the water ; and a further concession was made, by which the 
separate husbandmen in a village might combine to take a general 
lease from their aggregate lands at the reduced rates. Much con- 
fusion and many abuses followed, and practically the Company’s 
rates were reduced to a uniform charge of Rs. 2. 8. o or five shillings 
an acre. The first year in which the cultivators availed themselves 
of canal irrigation was 1866-67, when leases were executed for 667 
acres at a total charge of ^^252. Of this, however, only ^,‘62 could 
be collected, and the rest had to be written off as a bad debt. Next 
year, 1867-68, leases were executed for 1842 acres, at an aggiegatc 
charge of ;^366 ; but only ;i^i75 could be collected, and the 
balance had again to be written off. he remissions of these two 
years were rendered necessary partly by the unfinished state of the 
works, which disabled the Company from performing its share of 
the contract ; partly by the inexperience of the Government officers ; 
and partly by disputes on the part of the cultivators touching the 
validity of the leases. A large area was irrigated by stealth, and the 
smallness of the returns was chiefly owing to the difficulties incident 
to introducing anything new in Orissa. In 1868-69 a drought at 
the end of the rains awoke the fears of the husbandmen, and water 
was taken for 9378 acres at an aggregate charge of £^ 22 %^. The 
popular apprehensions culminated in a panic ; and the demand for 
water became so urgent that it was found impossible 10 comply with 
the usual forms, and irrigation was granted in many cases without 
leases. In others, the husbandmen appropriated the water wholesale 
on their own account. However, after some opposition, the land 
which had actually received water was measured, and the people 
paid on the whole very fairly for what they took. In the following 
year, 1870-71, a long-protracted drought again aroused the culti- 
vators to the folly of neglecting irrigation. U ntil far on in October, 
it seemed that another famine in Orissa was inevitable. Still, the 
rate of Rs. 2. 8. o or five shillings an acre proved too high ; and it 
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was not till the Commissioner, Mr. Ravenshaw, by insisting, upon 
the terrible risks that the Province ran, induced Government to 
temporarily bring down the rate to R. i or two shillings an acre, 
that water was taken on a great scale. Between 98,000 and 100,000 
acres were immediately put under irrigation in Orissa and Midnapur; 
and even this amount of land, although insignificant compared with 
the future capabilities of the canal, would have sufficed to take the 
extreme edge off a famine. 

Even this lesson failed to have any permanent effect in extending 
irrigation. With the passing away of the immediate danger, the 
demand for water at once fell off ; and in 1871-72 the total inigated 
area was estimated at 28,615 acres, the really assessable area, how- 
ever, being considerably less. It became evident that there were 
really no signs of a voluntary general adoption of irrigation by the 
people under the rules then existing ; the success of the undertaking, 
under any system which left it optional with the cultivators to take 
the water or to refuse it, began to be doubted, and compulsory rating 
was recommended by some authorities as the only way of dealing with 
the case. This view was strongly urged on Government by the- 
Commissioner of Orissa, Mr. Ravenshaw, and supported by Mr, 
Schalch, the senior member of the Board of Revenue. The opposite 
side of the question was maintained by the Collector of Cuttack, 
who urged that the voluntary system had not as yet had a fair trial ; 
that its failure was due solely to mismanagement, and not to any 
intrinsic defects or unsuitability; and that the causes of its ill-success 
were patent, viz. an entire absence of fixity of rates and of any 
uniform principle of sale of water and assessment, and an unfor- 
tunate attempt to force irrigation in advance of proper means of 
distributing the water, and of popular appreciation of its value. If 
these defects were removed, the Collector considered that very 
different results might be expected. 

A third proposal was brought forward by the Chief Engineer, 
who advocated the imposition, not of a water-rate to be paid 
whether water was taken or not, but of a rate which should repre- 
sent the actual lK>f 7 d fide benefits conferred upon the people by the 
works, irrespective of habitual irrigation, viz. protection from inun- 
dation, security against famine or scarcity, drainage, cheap carriage 
to good markets, a complete system of internal water communica- 
tion, and an unfailing supply of good water. The cultivator who 
refused canal water in ordinary years, and only resorted to it in sea- 
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sons of exceptional drought to save his crop, wa&nevertheless, it was 
urged, in enjoyment of all these other collateral advantages. To 
let him go untaxed, and to throw the whole charge upon his more 
intelligent neighbour who made a regular practice of irrigation, 
would be inequitable. Advantages enjoyed by all should be paid for 
by all : common justice required that the whole burden should not 
be thrown upon one particular class. The charge for interest and 
maintenance ought, the Chief Engineer considered, to be met from 
two sources ; one, a general rate upon the land, proportioned to the 
increased value conferred upon it by security from imind lion and 
from all extraordinary risks of season, by drainage, and by increased 
value of produce ; and the other, a speci.al rate to be levied only on 
the lands for which water was taken regularly from year to year. All 
the benefits of both the compulsory and voluntary system would in 
this way be obtained. The general and compulsory rate would 
represent only value actually received ; and the sale of water lor 
regular irrigation— that is, for the purpose not merely of ensuring the 
safety of the crops, but for increasing their yield, would be a matter 
of perfectly free contract This plan was proposed as the only 
method of securing to the State iu just dues without risk of indi- 
vidual injustice. 

Some decision between these contending theories of taxation was 
urgently called for. The existing system of canal revenue manage- 
ment had utterly broken down ; the next irrigation season was 
approaching ; and it was absolutely necessary that some measure 
should at once be introduced which should at least meet present 
necessities, should restore confidence, allay irritation, and put an 
end to the state of chronic antagonism between the people and the 
Irrigation Department, which previous mismanagement had enp-n- 
dered. The test of what was immediately practicable soon decided 
between the claims of the rival systems. It was apparent that a 
compulsory rate in any form could not be at once imposed, as in 
no part of the irrigable tract had the works reached anything like 
such a stage of completeness as would be a preliminary essential to 
the introduction of such a rate, nor were they likely to be in such a 
condition for some years. Nothing therefore remained but to give 
the voluntary system a further trial. 

In a minute dated 12th December 1871, the Lieutenant-Governor 
reviewed the whole question, pointing out, in the first idace, that any 
hopes which the supposed successful progress of irrigation in the 
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previous year had engenaered, of the speedy realization of a remune- 
rative income from the works, must be abandoned, and setting 
forth the true state of the case,. and the system of management 
which had led to it. His Honour found that the failure of the old 
system was mainly due to the following defects : — (i) The constant 
changes and fluctuations in the water-rates ; the people never knew 
one year what the rate would be the next, and they had more than 
once seen the rate changed in the course of the same year. (2) The 
rates had always been too high to induce the people to take water 
on a large scale. (3) Written agreements were not always insisted 
upon. (4) The leases were usually given to one person, such as a 
landnddr ; while practically the Revenue Officer had to deal with 
another, the rayat or cultivator, and the revenue could only be 
realized from the zaminddr on proof that the rayat took water, the 
whole onus prohandi being thrown on the Revenue Officer. (5) The 
leases were always for indefinite areas, ‘ for as much land as should 
be found on measurementto have been irrigated;’ and in the absence of 
any engagements on the part of the cultivators, it was often found 
practically impossible to prove the voluntary receipt of water, or even 
that any water was received at all. (6) Owing to the incompleteness 
of the minor distributaries, there were in most cases no proper 
means of leading the water from the distributary to the land to be 
irrigated; and it reached it only by flowing from field to field, causing 
great waste, and the inigation of much land for which nothing was 
paid. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, therefore, decided upon 
retaining the purely voluntary system ; but in consideration of the 
drawbacks and defects which had accompanied that system as 
previously administered, he directed that a proper set of rules 
should be drawn up to regulate irrigation assessments. A Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Commissioner of the Province and 
the principal Revenue and Engineer Officers, met at Cuttack 
in the spring of 1872, and recommended a set of rules, which 
received the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor and of the 
Governor-General, and are now in operation. The following are the 
principal points in the new system and the rules which embody it : 
— (i) The water-rates have been fixed for five years. The principal 
rate, that for rice, is R. i or 2s. per acre in Orissa, and Rs. i. 8. o 
or 3s. in Midnapur, for water supplied on written leases, executed 
not later than the ist May, i.e. before the commencement of the 
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irrigating season. (2) In the case of rice, penalty rates have been 
introduced with the view of checking the practice of taking water 
only to save the crop in times of drought. The rate charged for 
water supplied on leases given after the ist May is fifty per cent, 
higher than the regular rate. (3) The supply of water on mere 
verbal application is absolutely prohibited. A formal written 
application is insisted upon in every instance. (4) The Revenue 
Officer deals directly with each individual rayaf, unless a special 
bargain is made with the zamltuidr. Each rayat executes a lease for 
his own fields, although one doaiment is made to serve for any 
number of lessees in the same village. (5) A lease is never granted 
until it has been previously ascertained, by careful inspection, that 
the land for which it is bought is bona fide irrigable, t e. that the 
means exist of leading water to it without overflow into other lands. 
(6) The leases are invariably for definite areas, and payment for the 
full area leased is insisted upon, unless the leaseholder can show 
that there has been a failure of water supply. Such failure must I)e 
proved at the time it occurs. 

The new rules have worked .satisfactorily since their introduction, 
and a steady, though small, increase has taken ])Iacc in the are.i 
brought under irrigation. For the first yAr, however, there was a 
falling off. In that year, 1872-73, the area irrigated in Orissa was 
4753 iicres, being less by 6900 acres than in the ])revious year, 
owing partly to an unusu.ally abundant rainfall, .md also to non 
renewal of a large lease taken oy the Rdj.a of Darjian, whirl) ha<l 
fallen in. In 1873-74 the irrigated area was 12,571 .acres, and in 

1874-75, 22,796 acres. . • , , 

Financial Aspects. — With the works in their jiresent unfinisua 
state, it is impossible to form any conclusion as to the future financial 
prospects of the canals. Only one canal has yet been opened out 
from end to end, namely, the Kendr.'lp.ir.i Canal from ( utt.ack city 
to Mdrsdghdi within tidal range ; and it is from this canal that nearly 
all the traffic receipts are derived. The total returns from the other 
canals are, and must remain, insignificant, until the works are fully 
opened outfromend toend. The following table exhibits the receipts 
from, and expenses connected with, the Orissa canals for each of the 
four years ending 1874-75. This table shows that during 
four years the total receipts from all sources amounted to X ‘ 7 > 2 oo . 
and the total charges, including interest on invested capital, to 
X307,424, leaving a deficiency of X 29 o-' 3 <^> o*” average of 
VOL. xvm. ^ 
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^ 7*>534 ^ year. Excluding interest, however, which amounts to 
an average of a year, the excess of charges for main- 

tenance and establishment over the total receipts during the 
four years amounted to £ 6 l, 66 ^, or to an average of ;^;iS,4i7 
a year. The total capital expended on the Orissa Canals during 
the four years amounted to ;^S36,539, or an average of ;^i34,i35 
a year. 


Financial Statistics of the Orissa Canals for the 
Years 1871-72 to 1874-75, 



Rcceipti. 

Expenditure. 





Year. 

Irriga- 

tion 

Assess- 

ments. 

Naviga- 

tion 

Tolls. 

Total. 

Charges of 
Mainten- 
ance and 
Establish- 
ment. 

Interest on 
Capital at 
per cent. 

Total. 

De- 

ficiency. 

Capital 
Expended 
during 
the Year. 

1871-72, 

£ 

2,908 

£ 

1.487 


£ 

22.594 


J 

69,293 

£ 

64,898 

£ 

89,604 

1872-73. 

2,658 

1.004 

3,662 

23,800 

56.413 

80,213 

76.551 

116,621 

1873-74. 

2,526 

1.857 

4.383 

12,919 

58.906 

71.825 

67.442 

169.759 

1874-75. 

2.707 

2, 14I 

4.848 

19,642 

66,451 

86,093 

81,245 

1 

160,555 

Total, 

10,799 

6,489 

17,288 

78.955 

228,469 

307.424 

^2 90. 136 

; 536,539 


The total amount of capital 'invested in the Orissa canals up to 
the 31st March 1875 amounted to ;^i, 55 ?» 95 i» exclusive of interest. 
The total financial deficit on these canals, from the time of their first 
opening till the 31st March 1875, is as follows: — Excess of current 
charges over receipts, ;^66,683 ; interest, £2<)z,24j ; grand total, 
jC3S9.930- 

With reference to the future prospects of this and other irrigation 
schemes now in course of construction in Bengal, it may be well to 
quote here a few sentences from the Bengal Administration Report 
for 1871-72. In closing a review of the past history of irrigation 

in Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor remarked as follows: ‘If 

its progress has been slow and the financial results unsatisfactory, 
there is, it is hoped, less reason for extreme discouragement 
than might at first sight appear. The amount of capital 
sunk in the expensive hpd works and great lines of canal has 
been out of all proportion to the area as yet irrigable, which will 
be largely increased at a comparatively small expenditure on the 
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minor distributaries. The area commanded by the water will 
henceforth develop in a much higher ratio to the expenditure. 
The difficulties presented by the prejtidices and ignorance of the 
cultivators have been aggravated by a defective system of revenue 
administration, which was in many respects calnilated to check 
rather than to promote progress. The first essentials of financial 
success — moderation and fixity of demand — were wanting ; and while 
ample facilities for illicit irrigation and eva-^ion of the just dues of 
the State were afforded to the raviit, he had no |irotei lion against 
unfair or illegal assessment. From the new system better results 
may be anticipated, though the progress of irrigation will probably 
still be slow, and the time when the canals shall prove directly 
remunerative may be far distant.’ 

E.mbankments and Co.vtrol of Fi.oons, — 'I’he five rivers shown 
in a previous table(p. 36), namely, the ]Mah;inaib, Hr.'ihmani.Hailaranf, 
.Sdlandf, and Suljarnarekhd {the two latter, however, belonging to 
Halasor District), whose total discharge dwindles to 1(190 cubic feet 
per second in the month of May, dash down 2,760,000 cubic feet of 
water per second in their floods. This is consideralily more than 
twice the total discharge which the Canges distributes all over 
llcng.al, Behar, and the North-West Provinces during its maximum 
floods. It is obvious, therefore, that the immense volumes of water 
thus concentrated ui'on the comparatively small Orissa delta, must 
spread over the country in a manner which has hitherto defied 
control. From time immemorial, defensive works in the nature of 
embankments have existed along the sides of the rivers. But such 
works have hitherto failed to protect the low levels lying between 
the various delt.aic channels. For particulars regarding Puri and 
Balasor, see my Statistical Accounts of those Districts. In Cuttack 
District, the Collector reports that there arc 680 miles of Govern- 
ment and private embankments, which endeavour to regulate 
thirty-five rivers or distributaries. On the construction and repairs 
of embankments within the Cuttack Division, from the time we 
acquired the Province in 1803 to 1831, and within Cuttack 
District alone from 1831 to 1866-67, been spent 

The inundation of 1866 broke through the Government em- 
bankments in 403 new places, and at 10 other parts that had 
been previously damaged, making a total of 413 breaches in 
one year in the single District of Cuttack. Of the thirty-five 
embanked rivers, not one escaped uninjured. Along a single one 
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of them, the Chhoti Brihmanf, the flood burst down upon the sur- 
rounding country in* no fewer than 74 breaches. The distributaries 
which suffered next to it were the Chhotd Chitartali, which experi- 
enced 37 breaches; the Burd Alanki, 31 ; the Kitjuri, 30 ; and the 
Mahdnadf, 22 breaches. Out of ninety pargands in the District, 
only six escaped uninjured from this flood. Six hundred and forty- 
two square miles, or 411,120 acres, were submerged during a period 
varying from three to sixty days, the depth of water being from three 
to fifteen feet. A vast population of 699,803 persons were suddenly 
thrust out of their homes; and the Deputy-Collector estimated the loss 
of paddy alone at 366,152 tons, representing, at the prices of 1865, 
;^9i7,4i3. The Inundation Committee calculated the actual value 
at one-fourth less. At the prices ruling during the famine year 
of 1866, when the inundation actually took place, its value amounted 
to 73,564. Nor does this calamity stand alone. In 1855 the 
floods were deeper, although from the shorter period of their con- 
tinuance they did not do so much harm. Besides the terrible losses 
thus sustained from a single flood, 33,309 acres, or 52 square miles, 
are reported by the Inundation Committee as being permanently left 
waste for fear of flood. Colonel Rundall, the highest engineering 
authority with regard to Orissa, believes these figures to be merely a 
fraction of the land left untilled from this cause ; and besides the 
revenue thus lost, no less than ^^80,881 of land tax have been 
remitted in consequence of floods during the thirty-six years ending 
1866-67. This, too, in spite of the outlay on the embankments 
having constantly gone on increasing. During the first twenty-nine 
years of which we have record, the expenditure averaged;^! 2 18 per 
annum for Cuttack District ; while during the last twenty-eight years, 
ending in 1866-67, has averaged ;^244o. Again, during the 
first half of these latter twenty-eight years, the average expendi- 
ture was jC^78 a year ; during the third quarter it rose to ;^3264 ; 
and during the last quarter it reached the enormous sum of ;^4739 
per annum. This brings us up to 1866-67, the year of the terrible 
inundation above described. Besides the loss of the fifty-two square 
miles left permanently waste for fear of flood, which pay no revenue 
to Government whatever, the cost of maintaining the embankments, 
added to the remissions of land tax in consequence of inundation, 
represents a total of >^157,559 during the thirty-six years ending 
1866-67, or an average of £4376 per annum. This amounts to an 
annual charge of over 5^ per cent on the land tax of the District 
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But even this does not represent the total loss ; for during the same 
period there have been remissions of revenue amounting to ;^i4 *,500 
in consequence of droughts. Adding this to the above-mentioned 
charges for floods and protective works, we find that the uncontrolled 
state of the Cuttack rivers has cost during thirty-six years £300, o$g. 
This is alt(^ether independent of the large sums spent in relief opera- 
tions during time of famine. The two items for remissions of land 
revenue and cost of protective works alone amount to an annual 
charge of more than loj per cent, on the land revenue of the 
District, The Cuttack embankments are under the charge of the 
Irrigation branch of the Public Works Department. 

Utilization of the Water Supply. — False Point is the only 
port along the Cuttack coast ; and owing to the absence of harbours, 
no lucrative river traffic has hitherto developed in the District. As 
in all deltas, the rivers are the high roads, but their use is for the 
most part confined to the internal distribution of commodities ; the 
single article of commerce which they carry in quantity to the sea- 
board being rice. No effort has been made to utilize the rivers or 
streams as a motive power for turning machinery. Since the (lovcrn- 
ment abandoned the salt manufacture, sea board industries have 
practically ceased to exist; and the dearness of salt forbids the 
development of what would naturally be a great source of wealth 
to the Province, namely, its fisheries. 

Fisheries, — The rivers and maritime creeks abound with excellent 
fish, yet the whole rent paid to Government for fisheries amounts 
to only about ;^8oo a year. The Government rental, however, by 
no means represents the actual value of the fisheries to the owners ; 
but anything like an adequate development of this most important 
of the natural resources of Orissa is impossible while salt remains at 
the existing rates. Were it not for the high salt-duty, all the lower 
reaches of the rivers would be seats of large fish-curing establish- 
ments. At present, large quantities of fish are sent from the coast 
into the interior, but they generally reach the villages in a state of 
putrefaction. A little salting is attempted even at present ; but the 
restrictions on the salt manufacture, the multiplicity of forms which 
have to be gone through even when a pass has been obtained, and 
the vexations attending the transit of salt, render it impossible for 
the illiterate fisherman to keep a stock of the article without sub- 
jecting himself to troublesome surveillance. In 1870, the Collector 
reported that the number of persons living exclusively by fishing is 
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very small in Cuttack ; so small, that he was unable to hazard a 
conjecture as to their proportion to the total population. The 
Census Report of 1872 returned the number of Hindu fishing 
and boating castes of Cuttack at 66,648, or 4*6 per cent, of the 
Hindu population, who form 957 per cent, of the total population 
of the District. 

Dr. Francis Day, Inspector-General of Indian Fisheries, in his 
elaborate Report on the Fish and Fisheries of India, has given an 
account of the state of the river fisheries of Orissa, from which I 
condense the following : — Fish forms an almost universal article of 
consumption. Dr. Day states that during a visit of inspection to 
Orissa in 1869, he was given to understand that, with the exception 
of religious mendicants, and those who have taken a vow that neither 
themselves nor their descendants shall eat fish, all classes use it. 
In the interior of the District, a complaint exists that the supply of 
fresh-water fish has fallen off of late years ; and Dr. Day states that, 
except at seasons when sea-fish are obtainable, either from the 
coast or in their migrations up the rivers, the supply proves to be 
unequal to the demand. This arises from the extensive capture of 
breeding and young fish, a practice which is carried on in Orissa to 
a .ruthless extent. The irrigation weirs at Cuttack are also said 
to obstruct the passage of the breeding fish up-stream. With 
reference to the wholesale destruction of fry. Dr. Day states in his 
Report, above cited : — ‘ Most serious injury was, and no doubt is 
still, being effected in Cuttack District by the use of fixed engines 
for capturing breeding fish and their fry. Drag-nets and cast-nets 
of different sizes, also purse-nets and lave-nets, are employed. Drag- 
nets for the rainy season have a mesh of | of an inch, and evfen less, 
between the knots ; as the floods subside and the fishermen are able 
to wade up to their waists, the force of the current now becoming 
less, and the fry a little larger, of an inch is the usual distance ; 

and when the water is clear, inches between each knot comes 

into play. The reason of this is obvious. The young fry move 
about with the first freshes, and then the minute-rpeshed nets can 
kill them ; but it is not until the cold season, when the water is 
clear, that the fry have grown to any size, and very fine meshes are 
then generally inapplicable. I say “generally inapplicable," for it is 
the rule that fish breed during the rains, but some do so likewise 
at other periods of the year. But these are not the finest nets used. 
A purse-net fixed to a wooden hoop, having meshes half an inch in 
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circumference, or ^ of an inch between each knot, is employed to 
capture the fiy up every little channel ; and a lave-net, with as minute 
meshes, is likewise used for the same purpose. Even these, how- 
ever, are not the most destructive practices in vogue in Orissa. 
Rattan or basket-work traps are brought info play. One of these 
traps is called a salwd or /j///, and consists of very fine split bam- 
boos, bound together by means of gr.ass, the interstices between 
each piece being equal to | of an inch, or less. This patti is about 
five feet high, and is in the shape of a regular wall-net. It is taken 
to a tank, and placed in the water in the form of a V, whilst fisher- 
men on either side extend themselves outwards, and, by beating the 
water, drive the fish into the enclosure. The two ends are now 
brought together, and the fish penned into a small space ; the two 
sides are advanced nearer and nearer until they almost touch, when 
the fish are removed by a hand-net, or by the hand alone. Weirs 
are used in the larger streams, and trajjs in every irrigated field. 
One of these last is of a horn shape, and constructed of basket- 
work, the interstices being so fine that even the smallest fry are 
captured. This is placed at most outlets, or in small channels 
during the floods ; and as all the water must go through it, every 
fish is taken. When not of a sufficient size to entirely fill a channel, 
it is supplemented by bamboo walls extended laterally on either 
side. Another is shaped like a shoe, but the principle is identical. 
Damming is extensively practised. As the rivers commem e drying 
up, earthen dams are raised along the bed, parallel with the course 
of the stream, but n.irrow'ing towards its lower end. Fish are driven 
in, the ends are stopped, and every one is taken. In the same 
way, when tanks begin to dry up, one portion is dammed off 
from the rest, the water ladled out, and all the fish it contains 
captured.’ 

A diversity of opinion exists as to whether the irrigation weirs 
form any material obstruction to the fish ascending the rivers, and 
thus contribute to their destruction. The Commissioner of Orissa 
is of opinion that the weirs do not aflfect the fish, and that fish pro- 
ceeding up-stream can pass the weirs without difficulty. The Collector 
of Cuttack and fhe engineer officers in charge of the Irrigation Works, 
together with Dr. Day, hold the opposite view, and state that whole- 
sale destruction of fish takes place at the weirs. Dr. Day states : 
Yrom personal investigation, I most unhesitatingly deny that breed- 
ing fish ever pass up the narrow under-sluices of these weirs ; but 
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those in the centre of the Jobr 4 and Midnapur weirs, which are 
from forty-five to fifty feet wide when open, can cause but little im- 
pediment to the ascent of fish. They make wide, open gaps, than 
which nothing can be better. But it is whilst the fish are waiting 
for them to be opened, and at such times as they are obstructed at 
these weirs, that their slaughter goes on ; likewise in the dry season, 
when the spent fish and their fry are endeavouring to return to the 
sea, and all the waterway is closed against them. The destruction 
of large fish when in season would, of course, be useful as food j 
but, unfortunately, everything is captured, from fry J of an inch 
in length. Crocodiles congregate in large numbers at this place, 
where abundance of food is obtainable without trouble. Sharks, 
saw-fish, bekhtis, tortoises, and turtles revel in the pools below the 
weirs; and as soon as the water shallows sufficiently, nets, and every 
device that man can command, are brought to bear on the finny 
tribes. When I was there, the fishermen asserted that fish of all 
sorts were decreasing, and that those detained in the pool below 
the Jobrd weir were being slaughtered in numbers. One zaminddr 
stated that he owned a small piece of water in the Kitjurf river, 
three miles below Cuttack, but owing to the irrigation works having 
diminished the supply of water, his fishery had been ruined. A 
fisherman on the Kdtjuri also complained of the decrease of fish in 
that river, but observed, as some compensation, that their price had 
largely increased. I examined the main stream of the Mahdnadi 
riyer above the weirs, and higher up than where it first divides; and 
the following were some of the results arrived at. At Devikati, 
about a mile above the bifurcation of the river at Nardj, were seven 
fishermen ; they complained that since the construction of the weirs 
the fish had much decreased, large ones being almost entirely absent 
from the river. At Ddspur, still higher up, in ten hauls of a large 
drag-net, nothing was obtained, and the fishermen stated their in- 
tention of leaving that part of the country and migrating to below 
the weirs. At Kunddpur, the fishermen complained of a great 
decrease of fish. At Ustid and Subarndpur were the same reports, 
and it was observed that the diminution had commenced since 
the erection of the weirs. At Bdnki, the highest point I examined, 
the taksilddr asserted that fish had become much scarcer since the 
construction of the weirs; and that fish were then (1869) selling for 
six pice a ser, which a few years previously could have been purchased 
for two pice' 
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Dr. Day thus sums up his report on the Cuttack river nsheries : — 
‘ I cannot help calling attention to the great riclmess in the number 
of species of fish. I collected 114 distinct sorts; but notwithstand- 
ing this, I found there was a general poverty of the rivers in furnish- 
ing food to the population at large. Whether rivers with or without 
weirs were examined, a general absence of large fish was very 
apparent, except during the monsoon months, when fish ascend 
from the sea to deposit their eggs or to prey upon their iieighbours. 
Doubtless, weirs act \try deleterioiisly by impeding the ascent of 
fish, and so assisting in their destruction, as well as by preventing 
the descent of the young to the sea ; but a yearly and general 
slaughter, carried on by every conceivable means, and throughout 
the whole country, during the rainy or breeding season, is probably 
the chief cause of the falling off.* It must be remembered that Dr. 
Day’s report only has reference to the inland fresh water fisheries, 
and not to those in the larger rivers and estuaries along the coast, 
where the supply of fish is inexhaustible. 

‘The practice of stocking ponds and tanks with the fry of valuable 
sorts of fish during the monsoon months is extensively practised in 
Cuttack and throughout Orissa. The tanks which are thus yearly 
stocked with fish belong either to private parties, who purchase the 
young fish wherewith to stock them, or else to fishermen who rent 
these pieces of water, and themselves stock them with fish. 'I’he 
species taken for this purpose are the more valuable sorts of carps, 
such as the kdtld^ and various Labeos and Cirrhinas, all of whi( h, it 
is asserted, do not breed in tanks, d he stocking is simply done with the 
ol)ject of obtaining a supjdy of food, and not for breeding purposes. 
Some of these tanks arc perennial, whilst others yearly dry up. Those 
tanks which do not communicate with rivers are best suited for this 
purpose. Sometimes heavy freshes or rains occur after the ponds 
have been stocked, and as the surplus water flows off, these young 
fish are carried with it; this may occasion the necessity of re-stock- 
ing two or three times in one year. In Cuttack, fishermen sell fry 
for sto* king puq)Oses at the rate of one rupee for an earthen pot, 
computed to hold from two to four hundred small fishes. Small fry 
of some of the carps, placed in ponds about June, attain to about 
ten inches in length by the succeeding January ; and it is at this 
period that netting the stock ponds usually commences. Some 
owners drag the tanks every two or three months; others only once 
a year. In ponds that dry up yearly, as they begin to get very 
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shallow, a dam is constructed across the middle, and the water is 
baled out, so that every one of the fish is taken.’ 

Lines of Drainage. — In the west of the District, where the 
mountains slope down to the plains, the lines of drainage are 
sufficiently marked by the great rivers and their tributaries. In the 
delta proper the low levels lie, not along the river-courses, but in 
the valleys midway between the rivers. The most important of 
these deltaic lines of drainage is that between the Mah^nadf and 
the Brdhmanf. The surface-water here gathers into a series of 
marshes, with occasional lakes, and eventually finds its way to the 
sea-coast by the Gobri river, which runs near Kendripird, and 
by the Gandakiyi. The shallower marshes are used for the boro 
rice, of which there are ten principal varieties, viz. : — dub't, 
rdvand^ harisankar, lankd, balunga marddn, baitdlpakhiyd, kdili, 
kantisiydlt, khurd, and khejuriyd. About one-fifth of the whole 
District is cultivated with this marsh rice. It is a coarse, cheap, in- 
digestible grain, used by the lower castes, or for home consumption 
by the small husbandmen. It grows in from three to six feet of 
water. No effort has been made to introduce the longer-stemmed 
varieties, which in Eastern Bengal yield a harvest in from twelve 
to eighteen feet of water, and any attempts to improve the cultiva- 
tion are unknown. 

Natural Products. — Cuttack District possesses no important 
revenue-yielding forests. Sdl trees are found in kild Sukind^, but 
they have not been brought in quantity into the market, or made to 
contribute to the revenue. The eastern jungles along the coast sup- 
port a good river trade in firewood, and in posts for cottage-building. 
On the western side of the District, the mountainous jungles also 
supply fuel, which is floated down the Mahdnadf. The largest of 
these hill estates, Darpan, yields a revenue of only a year 
from this source. Resin, bees-wax, and honey are also obtained, 
with the Nux vomica tree {kuchild), and a sweet-scented grass of 
marketable value (bald). The chief supply of the jungle products, 
especially tasar and lac, is derived from beyond the frontier of the 
District, in the Tributary States. 

Pastures. — The regularly assessed parts of the District, forming 
the Mughulbandi, are now too closely cultivated to leave any large 
spaces for grazing. The lower reaches of the rivers, however, pass 
through prairies covered with coarse grass, which stretch from the 
line where cultivation ceases, to that at which the Sundarbans and 
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marine jungles begin. This is especially the case towards False 
Point and Point Palmyras, where extensive breeding-grounds form an 
important item in the rental of the estates. The Kaniki proi)erty 
yields a revenue of a year under this head, and Kujang about 
the same. Large herds of buffaloes and horned cattle are reared, 
some of which find their way by Ulubirid across the HdgH; but 
the persons employed on the grazing-grounds constitute no appre- 
ciable percentage in the total population. 

Wild Beasts. — Tigers, bears, leopards, wild buftaloes, antelopes, 
spotted deer, hog deer, hyenas, jackals, foxes, and i)igs arc found. 
Fish-eating and man-eating crocodiles abound in all the rivers and 
creeks, and grow to a very large size. Comparatively little loss of 
life is caused by tigers and leopards, as these animals are confined 
chiefly to the dense jungles on the coast, or in the hilly portion of 
the District, where the pO[)ulation is sparse, and where the deer and 
pigs supply them with sufficient food. The loss of cattle reported 
to the authorities from wild beasts is very trifling. In 1840 the 
rewards paid for the destruction of wild animals amounted to Rs. 92. 
8. o or ;^9, 5s. od. ; in i860, to Rs. 66. 12. o or ^'6, J3S. 6d. ; and 
in 1869, to Rs. 10 or jQi for wild animals, and Rs. 30 or ^,'3 for 
crocodiles. Previous to this latter year no rewards had ever been 
given for the destruction of crocodiles, nor have rewards ever been 
given for snake-killing. The reported loss of life from snake-bites, 
wild beasts, and crocodiles in Cuttack District during the five years 
ending 1869 is as follows: — .Snakebite, 74* i beasts, 47® i 

crocodiles, 250 — total, 1461 ; but the actual loss probably amounts 
to twice this number. The small game include hare, pea fowl 
jungle-fowl, double-spurred fowl, black and grey partridges, snipe, 
many kinds of duck and teal, bar-necked geese, common green 
pigeon, and several kinds of doves. No trade worth mentioning is 
carried on in wild-beast skins ; nor are the forest animals made to 
contribute towards the wealth of the District, 

Population. — Several rough attempts have been made towards 
an enumeration of the people. Stirling, in his Account of Orissa, 
published in vol. xv. of the A s/a/ic written about 1822, 

returned the population of the three Districts of the Orissa Division 
at 1,296,365, of which he estimated that Cuttack District contained 
440,784 souls. This Census was based upon an enumeration of 
the dwellings, allowing five persons to each house. The Revenue 
Survey of 1842 estimated the population of Cuttack at 553,073, 
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and a suosequent attempt at a Census returned it at 800,000. 
In 1847 another estimate was made, showing a result of 1,018,979, 
giving an average pressure of 320 persons per square mile. Again 
in 1855 another Census was attempted, which returned the popula- 
tion at 1,293,084. All these calculations, with the exception of the 
last, were made by simply counting the houses through the agency 
of the police, and assigning an average number of inhabitants to 
each dwelling. But at the enumeration of 1855, special officers 
were appointed to test the results by counting the houses and their 
actual inhabitants in different parts of the District, and thus to ascer- 
tain the correct average for each dwelling. The result disclosed an 
average of slightly over five and a half inhabitants to each house, 
and returned a population, as above stated, of 1,293,084; the pro- 
portion of the sexes being 676,320 males, and 616,764 females, 
residing in 225,000 houses. After the famine of 1S65-66, returns 
of the surviving population were called for from the landholders, and 
the result showed a population of 1,072,463. Prior to 1872, no 
regular Census of the District by the simultaneous enumeration of 
the people had ever been taken; and the Collector in 1870 did not 
think that any of the previous estimates could be accepted as 
accurate. The enumeration after the famine of 1866, he thought, 
approximated to the truth at the time ; although the population had 
since materially increased, by the return of the people who had 
fled from their homes at the time of that great calamity. 

The Census of 1872. — A more exact Census of the population 
was taken by authority of Government in January 1872. The opera- 
tions were entrusted almost entirely to the Commissioner of the 
Province and his subordinates, and the following paragraphs describe 
their proceedings in their own words. The Commissioner, Mr. T. E. 
Ravenshaw, writes as follows : — ‘ Orissa being an outlying and back- 
ward Province, and its Tributary States hardly yet brought within 
the pale of civilisation, the first and great object to be obtained was, 
by dint of constant communication with the people, and by down- 
right hard labour, to instil into their minds the real objects in view, 
to remove scruples, prejudices, and objections, and to smooth the 
way towards making a Census possible. This duty has been • kept 
in view ever since the Census was first talked of ; and I have never 
ceased to impress on my subordinate officers, that the one great 
thing to attain was a moderate amount of confidence and co-opera- 
tion from zamind&n and people. In fact, for two years past the 
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District officers and myself have undertaken a mission involving 
preaching the Census from village to village among landholders and 
tenants. 1 felt that among a population like that of Orissa and 
the Tributary States, misapprehension or misunderstanding would 
mean failure. That serious or general misunderstanding has been 
avoided, is perhaps the best criterion that any labour expended in 
preliminary arrangements has not been thrown away. 

‘ It appears unnecessary for me to detail the serial steps prepara- 
tory to the Census, as these were, as regards the Regulation Dis- 
tricts of Orissa, kept as close as possible to the printed instructions 
issued by the Registrar-General, who visited Cuttack and settled 
with me all preliminary matters. My chief anxiety was regarding 
agency, and the original estimate of cost included a considerable 
sum for paid enumerators. However, as inquiries progressed, it 
was found that the available agency was not only numerically better 
than I had anticipated, but considerably more efficient and trust- 
worthy. All Government officers in every department were 
temporarily enlisted ; zamtnddrs began to lend very fairly efficient 
co-operation, either themselves or through their rent-collecting staff; 
the kdnungos were found to be invaluable, and worked well ; and 
their subordinate pafmiris, where pahodris existed, were called into 
requisition and rendered good service. Paid agency became an 
exception, in place of a rule, as had been expected.’ 

The Collector of Cuttack, Mr. Maepherson, gives a full report of 
proceedings in his District, from which the following is an extract. 
The account of the steps followed in Cuttack applies equally to 
Puri and Balasor Districts: — ‘On the 21st June 1871, intimation 
was received that the proceedings in connection with the Census 
were to be resumed. Up to this time mere lists of the asal 
revenue villages in each thdnd had been prepared, and arrange- 
ments were in progress for arranging them geographically. It was 
also necessary to obtain a complete catalogue of all the hamlets 
within each of the mausds shown in these lists, and kditungos 
were set to work to prepare this. The task was a very tedious 
and laborious one, and was not completed for the whole District 
till the end of October. In the meantime, however, the District 
Superintendent of Police had been directed to prepare lists of 
enumerators for all the villages entered in his thdnd registers, and 
such other villages as were found on local inquiry to have been 
omitted. The District Superintendent’s lists thus prepared, and 
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the lists of the kdnungos, were ready about the same time. The two 
were carefully compared under the supervision of an officer specially 
told off for the purpose, and all discrepancies were carefully re- 
conciled after further local inquiry, where necessary. The conected 
lists were made over to the Subdivisional officers in the beginning of 
November; and they'Vvere directed to arrange for the enumeration 
of all villages and hamlets named therein. 

‘ I would point out that the police lists and the kandngoi lists 
were prepared quite independently of each other, and every village 
or hamlet included in one and not in the other was at once the 
subject of special inquiry. There was therefore a double guarantee 
for the correctness of the list finally prepared from the two, and 
this was again tested by the Subdivisional officer^. I may therefore 
safely say, that not a single hamlet in the whole District has, as far 
as I can ascertain, escaped enumeration. 

‘The lists were made over to the Subdivisional officers in the 
beginning of November; and a certain number of kdnutigos and 
patwdris were assigned to each, exclusively for Census work, with 
instructions that the kdnungos were to be appointed superintendents 
over certain defined tracts of country, while the fahvdtis were to 
act as far as possible under them as supervisors. The whole mode 
of procedure, and the way in which the forms were to be filled up, had 
been carefully exphalned to them beforehand. The superintendents 
were at once to visit each village in their respective jurisdictions, 
and test the correctness of the information furnished by the police 
as regards enumerators, nominating new men where those already 
mentioned were found to be inefficient. They were to prepare, or 
cause to be prepared, with the assistance of the enumerators, lists 
of the householders in each hamlet, to furnish the Subdivisional 
officers with all information necessary for mapping out the work, and 
to distribute sanads of appointment to the enumerators. The Siib- 
divisional officers were directed to follow in the track of the superin- 
tendents, to take up groups of villages systematically, test the work 
of the superintendents, finally decide on enumerators, and explain 
generally the object of the Census and the way in which it was to 
be carried out. With reference to the period over which the Census 
was to extend, and the employment of paid enumerators, they were 
to observe the following principles : — In groups of villages, where a 
sufficient number of competent enumerators was forthcoming, the 
Census was to be taken in one or two days, as the case might be. 
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In localities where there was no agency forthcoming, and jiaid enume- 
rators had to be employed, the time of enumeration was to be 
extended; and the services of the paid agents were to be utilized 
for the full period, one man doing the enumeration of as many 
mauzds as he could within the time. The amount of remuneration 
was to be fixed according to the distance travelled and the amount 
of work done. 

‘ As the enumerators were finally selected, sanads were distributed 
through the Subdivisional officers and their subordinates, the superin- 
tendents and supervisors. The Census forms were in a similar way 
distribnted some few days before the time appointed for the enume- 
ration, and collected again after the enumeration was completed. 

‘ Considerable difficulty was antici})ated, and indeed experienced 
in many parts of. the District, in obtaining competent men as enume- 
rators; and it would have been impossible to have taken a 
simultaneous Census by means of the printed forms, as persons who 
could write on paper were not obtainable. The difficulty was got 
over by allowing the Census to be taken in such plitces on palm 
leaves, the entries being subsequently copied by the sujiervisors, the 
police, and other Government servants, into the printed forms. This 
arrangement has not in any way interfered with the accuracy of the 
enumeration, and it has saved a considerable expenditure. The 
greatest difficulty as regards enumerators was experienced in the 
Jijpur Subdivision, where palm leaves had to be largely resorted to. 
It was found, as a rule, that the list of enumerators origiiwlly fur- 
nished by the police was altogether untrustworthy. In Kendr.-lp.ird 
Subdivision, out of 696 named, only 205 were approved of, and the 
servants and employes of zamtnddrs were found to have been hardly 
ever nominated. By the .system adopted, the incompetent men were 
weeded out, and the final selection was made by the kdndngos, acting 
under the immediate supervision of the Subdivisional officers. The 
classes from which enumerators were selected were mainly small 
zaminddrs, farmers, servants of zaminddrs, schoolmasters, and vil- 
lage writers, of whom there appear to be a greater number than we 
were aware of. The total number of enumerators employed was 
4321, and the number of houses allotted to each varied from about 
fifty to sixty. There w'ere, in addition, some 250 supervisors, be- 
sides superintendents ; most of the former and all the latter being 
Government servants.’ 

As regards the accuracy of the Census, the Collector writes : ‘ I 
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have no doubt that the proceedings have been as complete as they 
could be, and that for a first' attempt the enumeration has been 
successful beyond all expectation.’ The Census was intended to 
be a simultaneous one ; and with the exception of a portion of the 
Cuttack and Jijpur Subdivisions, in which the work lasted two 
days, the rural Census and that of Cuttack town was all taken on 
the 25th January 1872. In Kendrdpdrd town the Census was taken 
on the 7th, and in J 4 jpur town on the nth January. The total 
cost of the District Census amounted to ;^i66, 6s. 3d. 

The results of the Census disclosed a total population of 1,494,784 
souls, dwelling in 5500 villages, and inhabiting 281,430 houses; 
average density of the population, 470 per square mile ; average 
number of persons per village, 271 ; average number of persons per 
house, 5*3. The table on the opposite page, exhibiting the density 
of the population, with the number of villages, houses, etc. in each 
Subdivision and police circle (thdnd) of Cuttack District, is repro- 
duced verbatim from the Census Report of 1872. 

Population classified according to Sex, Religion, and Age. 
— ^The total population of Cuttack District consisted in 1872 of 

I, 494,784 souls, viz. 725,330 males, and 769,454 females. Propor- 
tion of males in the total population, 48’5 per cent. ; average density 
of the population, 470 persons per square mile. Classified according 
to religion and age, the Census gives the following results : — Hindus 
— under twelve years of age, males 259,950, and females 233,382 ; 
total, 493,332 : above twelve years, males 434,562, and females 
502,146 ; total, 936,708. Total of Hindus of all ages, males 694,512, 
and females 735,528 ; grand total, 1,430,040, or 957 per cent, of 
the total District population. Proportion of males in total Hindus, 
48 ’6 per cent Muhammadans — under twelve years of age, males 
7560, and females 6263 ; total, 13,823 : above twelve years, males 

II, 169, and females 15,021 ; total, 26,190. Total of Muhammadans 
of all ages, males 18,729, and females 21,284 grand total, 40,013, 
or 27 per cent, of the District population. Proportion of males in 
total Muhammadans, 46-8 per cent. Buddhists — under twelve 
years of age, males i, and females 2 ; above twelve years, males 6, 
and females 10. Total of Buddhists of all ages, males 7, and females 
12 ; grand total, 19. Christians — under twelve years of age, males 
357, and females 463 ; total, 820 : above twelve years, males 641, 
and females 853 ; total, 1494. Total Christians of all ages, males 

\^iienct continued on page 66. 
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Sentence continued from page 64.] 

998, and females 1316; grand total, 2314, or *2 per cent, of the 
District population. Proportion of males in total Christians, 43 ’i 
per cent. Other denominations not separately classified, consist- 
ing of aboriginal races and tribes, — under twelve years of age, 
males 4105, and females 3968; total, 8073: above twelve years, 
males 6979, and females, 7346 ; total, 14,325. Total ‘others’ of all 
ages, males 11,091, and females 11,314; grand total, 22,398, or i’4 
per cent, of the District population. Proportion of males in total 
‘other’ population, 49*5 per cent. Population of all denominations 
— under twelve years of age, males 27 1,973,' and females 244,078; 
total, 516,051 ; above twelve years of age, males 453,357, and females 
525,376; total, 978,733 Total population of all religions, males 
725,330, and females 769,434. Proportion of males in total Dis- 
trict population, 48'5 per cent 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age in 
the population of different religions is returned in the Census 
Report as follows : — Hindus — proportion of male children i8'2 per 
cent, and of female children 16 '3 per cent. ; proportion of children 
•of both sexes, 34'5 per cent of the total Hindu population. Muham- 
madans — male children i8'9, and female children 157 per cent; 
proportion of children of both sexes, 34'6 per cent of the total 
Muhammadan population. Buddhists — male children 5 '3, and 
female children io’5 per cent ; proportion of children of both sexes, 
1 5 '8 per cent, of the Buddhist population. Christians — male children 
1 5 4, and female children 20 0 per cent. ; proportion of children of 
both sexes, 3 5 '4 per cent, of the Christian population. Other 
denominations — male children i8'3, and female children 177 per 
cent. ; proportion of children of both sexe’s, 36'o per cent of the 
total ‘ other ’ population. Population of all religions — male children 
i 8'2, and female children i6'3 per cent ; proportion of children of 
both sexes, 34 5 per cent, of the total District population. The 
small proportion of girls to boys, and the excessive proportion of 
females above twelve years of age to males of the same class, is 
probably due to the fact that natives consider girls have attained 
womanhood at a much earlier period than boys reach manhood. 
The proportion of the sexes of all ages, namely, males 48 '5, and 
females 51*5 per cent, is probably correct. The excess of females 
over males is explained by the fact that Cuttack District supplies 
C alcutta and other towns with a considerable amount ot labour. 
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The men go principally as palanquin bearers, and as labourers and 
domestic servants, and leave their wives and families behind them. 

Infirmities. — The number and proportion of insanes and of 
persons afflicted with certain other infirmities in Cuttack District is 
thus returned in the Census Report Insanes -males 205, and 
females 50 ; total, 255, or ‘oi 71 per cent, of the District pojiulation. 
Idiots- — males 99, and females 23 ; total, 122, or ’0082 per rent, of 
the District population. Deaf and dumb — nniles 407, and females 
158 ; total, 565, or '0378 per cent, of the District poi>ulation. 
Blind — males 885, and females 626 ; total, 15T1, or ion per cent, 
of the District population. Lepers— males 382, and females 64 ; 
total, 446, or '0298 per cent, of the District population. The total 
number of male infirms amounted to 1976, or 2727 per cent, of the 
total male population ; number of female infirms, 921, or 1196 jicr 
cent, of the female population. 'I'he number of infirms of both 
sexes was 2899, or "1939 per cent, of the total District jwpulaiion. 

I omit the returns of the population according to ocr upation, as 
they do not stand the test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnicai. Division of the rKon.E. — The inhabitants of Cuttack 
consist of three races, — Aboriginal, Indo Aryan or Hindu, and 
Afghan or Musalmdn. The aboriginal tribes here, as elsewhere, 
cling to their mountains and jungles. They chiefly consist of the 
Kandhs, Kols, and Savars (the last being by far the most numerous), 
and are regarded by the orthodox Himlus as little higher than the 
beasts of the wildernesses which tliey inhabit. Miserably jioor, they 
subsist for the most p.art by selling firewood and the other products 
of their jungles ; but a few of them have patches of cultivated land, 
and many cam wages as day-labourers to the Hindus. They form, 
in fact, an intermediate .stage of destitution between the compara- 
tively well-off tribes in the Tributary States (the stronghold and home 
of these races), and the Pins, Baun's, Kandiris, and other lowland 
castes, who now rank as the basest among the Hindu community, 
but who are supposed to be the remnants of the pre-Aryan people, 
from the similarity of their habits to those of the undoubted abori- 
gines in the hill tracts, 't he grcaj bulk of the Indo-Aryan or Hindu 
population consists of Uriyas, with a residue of immigrant Bengalis ; 
I^ali Kayasths from Behar and Northern India ; Tclingas from the 
Madras coast ; Marhattas from Central and Western India ; Sikhs 
from the Panjib ; and Marwaris from Rajputana. These immigrant 
castes live chiefly in the towm of Cuttack, and are regarded as 
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temporary residents, although bom in the Province. A large 
number of Bengalis and Ldld Kdyasths have been settled in different 
parts of the District for seven or eight generations, a period suffi- 
ciently long to warrant their being classed with the Uriyii population, 
but for the caste system, which has stood in the way of their fusion. 
Several Sikh families have also settled in the rural parts. The 
Musalm^n populatibn are the descendants of the northern soldiery 
who swooped down upon Orissa in 1558, and during subsequent 
Muhammadan invasions, together with the few converts to Islim 
whom they made among the Uriyis. 

The Census Report of 1 872 ethnically divides the population as fol- 
lows; — Europeans and non-Asiatics,i93; Eurasians, 210; non-Indian 
Asiatics, 6 ; aboriginal tribes, 19,483 ; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 
r 9 Si 709 J Hindu castes and people of Hindu origin, 1,239,176; 
Muhammadans, 40,007 ; total, 1,494,784. I take the following 
table from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s separate District Census Compila- 
tion for Cuttack. The list of Hindu castes will be reproduced on 
a subsequent page, but arranged in a different order to that given 
here, as far as possible according to the rank which they hold in 
local public esteem 


Name of Nationality, ' 
Trioe, or Caste. 


L-NON-ASIATICS. 
Europeans — 

English, 

Irish, . . , 

Scotch, 

Welsh, 

French, 

German, 

Greek, 

Portuguese, 


Total, 


Australasian — 

Tasmanian, 

Total of Non-Asiatics, 


II.-MIXED RACES. 
Eurasian, . • 


Number. 

Name op Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 


III.— ASIATICS. 


00 

A, — Other than Natives of 
India and Burmah, 
Afghan, .... 
Jew, ... 

3 

0 

1 

2 

Total, . 

6 


B* — Natives of ^ndia and 
. British Burmah, 



I. Aboriginal Tribes. 
Savar, .... 
Gond, .... 
Kandh, . . 

Dhdngar, 

Bhumij, .... 
Kol, . . 

S^ont, .... 

Tadla 

Santdl, .... 



16,589 

12 

17 

2,169 

30a 

28 

3*7 

3 

■ 

193 


^ 210 

Total, . 

X9.483 
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Kami of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Name of Nationautv, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Numbtr. 


3 . Srmi^Hindmud 
Abcri^rutJs. 



Baun, . 

Bhuiya, . 

Dosadh, . 

Bind, 

Baheliyii, 

Kaora, . 

Ghuiirriyi, 

Khiiri, . 

Kandard, 

Dom, 

Chamar and Muchi, 
Mihtar, . 

I'aii, 

Shiuli, . 

Pariih. . 

Yadiki, . 


3»702 

45.39* 

5 

10 

4 

139 

126 

543 

*94 

61,202 

2.252 

12,267 

3.9*4 

64,765 

1,062 

*03 

30 


Total, 

•95.709 

3. Hindus. 


(i.) Superior Castes. 


Brahman, 

•38, *23 

Ganak, . .• . 

10,030 

MastAnf, 

15,526 

RAjput, .... 

10,728 

KhandAit, 

254,762 

KhahdwAl, 

322 

MahAnAik, 

8,290 

Total, . 

437.781 


ii.) Intermediate Castes. 
Kiyasth— 

1. BcngaU, . 

2. Karan, • 

3. Others, . 

Mahanti, 

Baidyi, ... 
Bhit, , . . . 

Shagirdpeshi, 


(ill.) Trading Castes. 

Aj^arwali, 

Marw^ri, 

Bais-baniyi, . 
Gandhi-baniyi, 

Putli, ... 


S.*04 

47.709 

225 

4* 

2.34 

469 

*7.435 


(iii.>TRADING CASTES--<-|?wr. 
Kumti, .... 
Baiiiyi, .... 
Kapariyi, 

Total, . 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 
Goili (Ahir), . 

GoiU (Gaur), . | 

Gareri, , 


(v.) Castes engaged in 
PREPARING Cooked Food. 

Halwii, .... 
KAndu. .... 
Gincar, .... 
Karh{, .... 

Total, . 

(vi.) Agricultural Castes. 

Chisi, .... 
Slid, .... I 
Goli, .... 

Or 

Riju, .... 
Aguri, .... 
Bcliwar, .... 
Kulti, etc., 

DogrA, .... 
BhopA, .... 

•"^adgop 

Birui, .... 
MAH, . . . 

Kurmi, .... 
Kocri, .... 


(vii.) Castes engaged 
CHIEFLY IN Personal 
Service. 

Dboba, .... 
NApit or BbandArf, , 
Ivodha, .... 
Blioi, . . . • 

Kahar, .... 


182 

105,658 

354 

106,194 


156,308 

28,276 

41638 

20 

21 
3«» 
46s 
327 
332 

1,687 

218 

4.416 

3.346 

191 

28 

200,654 


27,560 

29,494 

299 

146 

9 
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Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

(viii.) Artisan Castes. 


Lohdr (blacksmith), * 

11,071 

Kdnsiri and Thathari 


(brazier). 

7,579 

Sondr (goldsmith), . 

13,987 

Pathuria (stone-cutter), . 

408 

Barhdi (carpenter), . 

17,184 

Chitrakar (painter), 

470 

Kimibhar (potter), . 

Kachord (glass-maker), . 

16,812 

4,656 

Ldheri (lac-worker), 

848 

Sikalgar (steel sharpener), 

15 

Sankhdrl (shell-cutter), . 

i,' 3 S 

Darzi (tailor), . 

1,146 

Sunri (distiller), 

3,246 

Tell (oilman), . 

49,403 

Thurid (oilman). 

2,707 

Total, . 

130,667 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 


Hansi, . . ... 

1,242 

MatibansI, 

1,295 

Patua 

14,514 

RdnginI, 

296 

Tdnti, .... 

37,822 

Tulabhind, 

856 

Others, .... 

1,267 

Total, . 

57,292 

(x.) Labouring Castes. 


Nuniyd, .... 

389 

Belddr, .... 

H 3 

Matiydl, .... 

1,425 

Kora, .... 

4 

Total, , 

L 93 I 

(xi.) Castes engaged 
IN Selling Fish and 
Vegetables. 


Nikdrf 

724 

(xii.) Boating and 
F'ishing Castes. 


Keut 

57,373 

Tior, .... 

54 f 

Gokhd, .... 

8,417 

Naliyd, .... 

149 

Mala, etc.. 

1 68 

Total, . 

66,648 


Namh of Nationality, 
Tribb, or Caste. 


(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 


Kasb{, . 
Chokar, . 
Kheltd, . 
Manta, . 
Adhvdria, 


Total, . 


(xiv.) Persons enume- 
rated BY Nation- 
ality ONLY. 

Marhatta, 

Sikh, .... 
Telin^a, .... 
Madrasi, 

Total, . 

(xv. ) Persons of Unknown 
OR Unspecified Castes, 

Grand Total of Hindus, 

4. PersoJts of Hindu Chigin 
not recognising Caste, 

Vaishnav, 

Jugl, .... 
Sanyasi, .... 
Nanaksliahi, . 

Bu. 4 dhist$, 

Brahmas, 

Native Christians, . 


5. Muhammadans, 

Mughul 

Paihdn, .... 
Sayyid, .... 
Shaikh, .... 
Unspecified, . 

Total, . 

Total of Natives of 
India, . 

Total of Asiatics, . 
Grand Total, . 


1.290 

1,206,286 


32,890 


1,274 

13,884 

3,724 

20,138 

987 


1,494,375 

1,494,381 

1,494,784 
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No IMMIGRATION OR EMIGRATION, properly* SO called, takes place 
in the District Large numbers of the Gaur, Godhi, and Chdsi 
castes (herdsmen and cultivators) go to Calcutta for enijiloyment 
as upper house servants, palanquin bearers, or workers on the 
roads; but they all periodically return to their homes after an 
absence of about three or four years, I'he Tells (or oil j)ressers) 
supply porters and carriers to Calcutta, but they seldom fail to re- 
turn to Orissa when they have made a little money. The licensed 
recruiters also collect small parties of low castes as labourers for 
the tea plantations of Eastern Bengal ; and but very few of these 
emigrants return to the District. 

Hindu Castes. — The following is a list of 103 Hindu castes met 
with in Cuttack District, arranged as far as possible in the order in 
which they rank in local public esteem, and showing their occupa 
tions, etc. The figures indicating the number of each* caste arc 
extracted from the District Census Comjtilation of 1872. 

High Castes. — The following twelve rank highest: — (i) Brih 
man ; priests, landholders, Government servants, agriculturists, etc. 
The Brdhmans of Orissa are dividetl into two classes, — Vaidik or 
sacerdotal Brdhmans, and Laukik or worldly Brdhmans, who engage 
in business in a variety of pursuits, mainly agricultural. The 
latter are said to be ecpially numerous with the Vaidik or priestly 
Bribrnaifs, but are held in less esteem. A more detailed account 
of the Vaidik Brihmans, furnished by Mr. Beames, C!.S., will be 
found in my Statistical Account of Italasor District. 'I'hc Laukik 
or worldly Brihmans bear the sept names of Balrimgotrl, Mas- 
t 4 n{, and Paniytfrf. The Census Report gives a heading for 
the Mastinl Brihmans separately, but many of them are doubt 
less returned in the -main body of Brihmans. d'hc Balrimgotrl 
Brdhmans are not specially mentioned in the returns, and arc pro 
bably returned either with thcMastinf Brahmans, or simply as Brdh 
mans. The Paniydri Brihmans arc .so called from their cultivating 
and dealing in vegetables. They are said to be a numerous class, 
but only one person in the entire Province was returned as such 
in 1872; they probably described themselves simply as Brihmans. 
The great majority of the Orissa Brihmans are Siva-worshippers. 
The Census Report returns the number of Brihmans in Cuttack 
District at 138,123, exclusive of 15,526 returned separately as 
Mastinl Brihmans. (2) Ganak or Jyotishl ; a lapsed class of 
Brihmans, who are considered as degraded by their indiscriminate 
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acceptance of alms Irom the low castes; they: are the village astrono- 
mers and astrologers, who prepare the yearly calendars, cast nativities, 
announce propitious times for the performance of any act, tell 
fortunes, etc. The Census Report returns them a class of 
Brdhmans, and puts their number in Cuttack District at 10,030. 
(3) Rdjput. This caste claims the rank of Kshattriya, the great 
military caste of arttient India. The Orissa Rajputs probably 
comprise a good many of the Khatri, or trading caste, as no 
distinction seems to -have been made between them in the re- 
turns. There are no pure Kshattriyas in Orissa, but the chiefs 
of the western Tributary States claim the title for themselves 
and their immediate followers. The so-called Rijputs, again, are 
much lower in the social scale, being employed as messengers, 
constables, and doorkeepers. The Census . Report returns their 
number at 10,728. (4) Khanddit. This class ranks next, and 
forms the most numerous caste in Cuttack. The name signifies 
‘swordsman;’ and they originally composed the ancient militia of 
the country, maintained by the Raj 4 s, holding lands on a strictly 
military tenure. They are now chiefly cultivators, and hardly to be 
distinguished from the Chdsd or agricultural caste, described below. 
Although a numerous and well-defined body, the Khandiits do not 
appear to be really a distinct caste, but to be made up of various 
castes. The number of Khand^its in Cuttack District in 1872 is 
returned by the Census Report at 254,762. (5) Khandwil; 322 in 
number; and (6) Mahindik; 8290 in number. Both the foregoing 
are returned in the Census as being subdivisions of Khanddits, 
and their names are said to be titles borne by certain Khandiit 
families. The habits and customs of the Khandw^ils closely 
resemble those of the Godlds, a pastoral caste described below. 
(7) Karan; clerks and Government servants, also cultivators. The 
Karans are simply the Orissa counterpart of the Kiyasths or writer 
caste of Bengal. They do not, however, intermarry with the latter, 
nor eat with them. The principal divisions of the Orissa Karans 
are the Krishnatreyi, the Sankhyiyand, the Baridwdj, and N 4 gas. 
These families all bear the surnames of Dis or Mahanti ; but those 
whose ancestors were the principal officers of the native Rijis 
enjoy the title of Pdtnaik or Chief Reader. The Rij^i of the 
Tributary State of Athgarh is said to be the head of the Karans in 
Orissa. The Census Report returned the number of Karans in 
Cuttack at 47,709. (8) Kiyasth ; principally employed as clerks 
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and Government servants, who have found their way into the 
Province from Bengal; number in Cuttack District, 5104. (9) 

Mahantl j stated inithe Census to belong to the same class as the 
Karans and Kdyasths, but they are not acknowledged as equals by 
the orthodox Kiyasths. Number in Cuttack District, 41. (10) 
Baidya ; physicians ; 234 in number, (n) Bhat ; heralds and 
genealogists, also carriers of letters of invitation on occasions of 
feasting or other ceremony. They claini to be fallen Brdhmans, and 
wear the sacred thread; but the rank is not usually accorded them, 
and the Census- Report classifies them as on intermediate caste. 
Number in Cuttack District, 469. (12) Shagirdpesh.i ; a numerous 
caste, said to be the offspring of low-caste women by Karan, Bhit, 
and sometimes (though rarely) Brihman fathers; 17,435 in number. 

Trading Castes. — Next follow the trading castes, who all claim 
rank above the Sddras, and assert that they belong to the Vaidya, 
or great tnufcantile caste of Sanskrit times. They arc as follows ; — 
(13) Baniya ; the generic term for a congeries of trading castes; 
54 persons were returned as Baniyas in the Census of 1872. (14) 
Gandha - baniya ; a subdivision of the great Baniya caste, following 
the trade of grocers and spice dealers ; 493 in number, (15) Bais- 
baniya ; general traders ; 9165 in number, (16) Putli-baniyil ; spice 
dealers ; 13 in number. In the Census Report it is stated that 
the PutH-baniyes are probably the same as the Bais-b.aniyis ; 
like them they refuse to eat food which has been prepared by 
Brdhmans. (17) Agarwala; a caste of up-country traders; 170 in 
number. (18) Marwari ; a caste of up country traders; 30 in 
number. (19) Kajiariya; cloth merchants ; 350 in number, (ao) 
Kumtf ; a caste of Madras traders ; 5 1 in number. 

Pure Sudra Castes. — The respectable Sudra castes, twelve in 
number, come next. These are, — (21) Napit or Bhandan. The 
common name for a barber in Orissa is Bhandan. Originally 
meaning a storekeeper, the term lias come to be distinctively 
applied to the barber c.aMe, it is supposed from the very intimate 
position which the caste occupies in the Hindu social system. Not 
only doe-^ the barber practise the business of his trade, but he may 
be said to be the confidant of the family ; and it is he in Orissa 
who arranges marriage alliances, and other matters requiring delicacy 
and tact. The Census Report returned *9,494 of this caste in 
Cuttack District (22) Lohdr or Kamar; ironworkers and black- 
smiths; 11,071 in number, (23) Kumbhar; potters and makers 
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of earthen idols ; 16,812 in number. (24) Kinsirl andThatharf; 
braziers, coppersmiths, and workers in bell-metal; 7579 in number. 
(25) Sadgop; the highest among the cultivating castes; 218 in 
number. (26) Birui ; growers and sellers of betel leaf; 4416 in 
number. (27) MiU ; gardeners, flo\frer*sellers, and workers in pith; 
3346 in number. (28) Or; a cultivating caste, a branch of the 
Khanddits; 20 in number. (29) Slid or Sddra; agriculturists; 
28,276 in number. (30) Teli or Till; oilmen by caste, but many 
have now abandoned their ancient occupation, and amassed con- 
siderable wealth by trading; 49,403 in number. (31) Thurid; a 
subdivision of the Teh caste, who deal in oil-seeds, which they 
carry about on pack-bullocks. The word Thuri."! is derived from 
the bullock’s pack; 2707 in number. (32) Aguri; a respectable 
mixed cultivating caste; 381 in number. 

Intermediate Sudra Castes. — ^The following twenty-three are 
intertnediaffe Sddra castes, who are neither esteemed nor ^spised: — 

(33) Gaur; the great cow-keeping and pastoral caste of Orissa, corre- 
sponding to the Godlds of Behar and Bengal; 165,658 in number. 

(34) Ahir Godlds ; the Bengal pastoral caste ; 182 in number. (35) 
Garerf ; an up-country pastoral caste; 354 in number. (36) Chdsd; 
the great cultivating caste of Orissa; 156,308 in ntimber. As stated 
above, the Khanddits, who in ancient times formed the peasant 
militia of the Province, and held lands in military fief, have now 
settled down into peaceful cultivators, and are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary Chdsds, although returned separately in the 
Census Report. The other agricultural castes, who all rank almost 
on an equality, are the following : — (37) Gold ; 4638 in number. 
(38) Rdju ; 2 1 in number. (39) Beljwdr; 465 in number. (40) Kultd ; 
327 in number. (41) Dogrd; 332 in number. (42) Bhopd; 1687 
in number. (43) Kurmi; 191 in number. (44) Koerf; 28 in 
number. (45) Vaishnav ; not a caste, but a class of Hindus pro- 
fessing the doctrines of Chaitanya, a religious Vishnuvit,e reformer 
of the sixteenth century, who taught the rejection of caste. 
All ranks belong to the sect, and caste principles are said to be 
now creeping in. Number in Cuttack District in 1872, 24,330. 
(46) Sanydsi ; not a caste, but a sect of Sivaite religious ascetics 
and mendicants, who also profess rejection of caste; 1778 in 
number. (47) Jugf ; Sivaite religious mendicants and ascetics; 4810 
in number. (48) Ndnakshdhf ; followers of Ndnak Shdh, the founder 
of the Sikh religion, which also repudiates caste ; 36 in number. 
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{49) Halwii ; confectioners and sweetmeat makers ; 1 1 in number. 
(50) Rarhi ; preparers and sellers of parched grain. This caste is said 
to be peculiar to Orissa, and to be a sei)t of the Keut or fisherman 
caste, who have given up their own proper calling, and taken to the 
preparation and sale of parched grain, 2232 in number. (50a) 
Ginrdr ; preparers and sellers of parched grain, and other cooked 
vegetable food; 57,357 in number. (51) Kdndu ; sweetmeat 
makers; 9 in number. (52) Kahir; an up-country caste, employed 
here as domestic servants; 9 'in number. (53) Sankhdri ; shell- 
cutters and makers of shell bracelets; 1135 in number. (54) 
Lodhd; domestic servants in respectable families ; 299 in number. 
(55) Bhoi; employed in personal or domestic service; 14O in 
number. 

Low Castes. — The following twenty-six are low castes, and arc 
despised accordingly; — (56) Pathurid; stone-cutters; 408 in number. 
(57) Barhdi; carpenters; 17,184 in number. (58) Chitrakar; painters ; 
470 in number. <'59) Kachord ; glass-makers; 4656111 number. 
(60) Laheri; lac-workers; 848 in number. (61) Sikalgar; jirobably 
not a separate caste, but a class of Kdmdrs who occupy themselves 
in polishing metals and arms; 15 in number. (62) Darzi; a Hindu 
caste of tailors peculiar to Orissa and Midnapur; 1146 in number. 
(63) Sondr; goldsmiths and jewellers; 13,987 in number. (64) 
Sunri ; wine distillers and sellers by caste, but many have now 
abandoned their hereditary occupation, and have taken to trade or 
holding land, etc.; 3246 in number. (65) Dhobd; washermen; 
27,560 in number. (66) Tdntl; weavers ; 37,822 in number. (67) 
Matibansi Tdntf ; a sept of the foregoing caste, who are said to 
have abandoned their hereditary occujialion, and to be generally 
employed as writers and teachers ; 1295 in number. (68) Patud ; 
weavers; 14,514 in number. (69) Hansf; weavers; 1242 in 
number. (70) Rdnginf ; weavers and dyers ; 296 in number. (71) 
Tuldbhind; cotton-carders; 856 in number. (72) Kord ; earth- 
workers and diggers, employed as labourers upon embankments ; 4 
in number. (73) .Matiydl ; labourers and diggers, etc. ; 1425 in 
number. (74) Nikdri; sellers of fish and vegetables; 724 in 
number. (75) Keut; fishermen and boatmen; 57,373 in number. 
(76) Mdld; fishermen and boatmen; 168 in number. (77)Tior; 
fishermen and boatmen; 541 in number. (78) Bclddr; day- 
labourers; 113 in number. (79) Naliyd; fishermen; 149 in 
number. (80) Gokhd ; fishermen ; said to be inferior to any of the 
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other fishing castes; 8417 in nunaber. (81) Nuriiyi ; labourers and 
salt workers ; 389 in number. 

Semi-Aboriginal Castes. — ^The following twenty-two are semi- 
aboriginal castes, and form the very lowest section of the Hindu 
community. Except where otherwise mentioned, they are principally 
employed either as agricultural or ordinary day-labourers (82)Bigdi ; 
3702 in number. {83) Baurl; 45,391 in number. (84) Bhuiya ; 5 in 
number. (85) Dosddh ; 10 in’ number. (86) Bind; 4 in number. 
(87) Baheliyii; 139 in number. (88) Kaor^; swineherds; 126 in 
number. (89) Ghusuriya ; 543 in number. (90) Khaira; 194 in 
number. (91) KandRra; weavers and agriculturists ; 61,202 in 

number. (92) Dom; fishermen and basket makers; 2252 in 

number. (93) Chamar and Muchi ; two distinct castes, but follow- 
ing the same occupation, that of shoemakers and leather dealers, 
and returned jointly in the Census Report; 12,267 in number. 
(94) Mihtar; sweepers; 3914 in number. (95) Pan; 64,765 in 
number. (96) Shiuli; 1062 in number. (97) Paridh; 103 in 

number. (98) Yadikd ; 30 in number. The following are relumed 
as belonging to dancer, musician, beggar, and vagabond castes 
(99) Kasbl ; 737 in number. (100) Chokdr; 501 in number. 
(loi)Khelta; 1588 in number. (102) Manta; 7 in number. (103) 
Adhvdrid; 15 in number. 

The above list shows the occupations which the castes ought to 
follow, according to their hereditary customs ; but practically it is 
not now unfrequent for persons to forsake, either wholly or partially, 
their ancestral employment. The higher castes, as a matter of 
course, look upon these changes with disfavour, and decidedly pre- 
fer the old S3rstem, according to which every man was bound to 
follow his caste occupation, and which gave no opportunities to 
men of the lower classes to qualify themselves for positions reserved 
for their superiors. A general hankering after the occupations of 
the higher classes has arisen under our rule, not because such em- 
ployments necessarily pay better, but on account of their having from 
time immemorial been associated with castes who rank well in public 
esteem. This change is said to have resulted in a neglect of several 
trades and callings, very useful in themselves, but which, according 
to the custom of the country, are followed only by low castes. Not 
less than three-fourths of the whole' population of the District are 
engaged in husbandry. Generally speaking the people are poor, as 
compared with the population of Bengal. 
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Under the Muhammadan and Marhatti Governments, the Bengalfs, 
Kiyasths, and Musalmdns monopolized the principal offices of State, 
and continued to do so after Orissa had jiassed under British rule, 
until, the vernacular of the country was substituted for Persian 
as the language of public business and of the courts of law. 'Phis 
change enabled the Uriyis to compete with the strangers for official 
employment ; and almost simultaneously it was authoritatively laid 
down that, in selecting candidates for the Government senice, pre- 
ference should be given to natives of the Province, if they jmssessed 
equal qualifications. The Uriyds thus obtained a fair chance, and 
the lower ministerial offices are now principally in their hands. I he 
higher executive posts, such as those of Deputy-Magistrate and 
Collector, are still, however, mono])olizcd by Bengalis and other 
immigrants. This is little satisfactory to the natives ; but the Litter 
generally admit that the Bengalis h.avc had the start of them in 
education and enlightenment. In 1869, an attempt, fortunately 
unsuccessful, by some of the Bengali party to get their I.inguage 
practically substituted for Uriyd in the schools, gave rise to some 
bitterness. But, with this exception, a good feeling is maintained 
between the different races and castes in the District. 

Aboriginal Tribes.— The aboriginal tribes of Cuttack District 
are nine in number. They are principally found in the western 
hilly tract bordering on the Tributary States: — (i) Savar. This 
tribe forms one of the great aborjginal r.aces of Drissa, who 
have preserved their ethnical identity distinct from that , of the 
subsequent invaders and conquerors of the country. The Savars 
are supposed to be the same as the .Sabarx* of Ptolemy and the 
Suari of Pliny. I'hey inhabit the jungles of the 'rribut.iry States, 
and form a large proportion of the population in the States of Dhen 
kdnal and Keunjhar. A detailed dc.s(lription of the tribe will be 
found in my Statistical Account of the 'Pributary Stales (vol. xix.). 
The Census Report bf 1872 returns the number of Savars in Cuttack 
District at I 6 ,.s 89. (2) Kandh. Another aboriginal tribe of Oriss.i, 

principally inhabiting the Tributary States, and described at length 
ir» the Statistical Account of that part of the Province. Only 17 
were returned in the Census Report of 1872 as dwelling in Cuttack 
District (3) Gond. The great aboriginal tribe of Central India ; 
a full, description of them is given in the Gazetteer of the Central 
Provinces (Nagpur 1870). In Bengal, the Gonds are principally 
met with in the Chutid Nigpur Division, and a brief notice of 
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them will be found in the Statistical Account of the Chutid Nigpur 
Tributary States (vol. xvii.). The number of Gonds in Cuttack 
District, as returned in the Census Report, is only 12. (4) Taili. 
A tribe which appears to be alliecf to the Savars, but regarding 
whom very little is known. Like many other of the aboriginal or 
semi-aboriginal races, they are said to be weavers by occupation, 
but are usually found as labourers and agriculturists. They 
number 327 in Cuttack District, according to the Census Report. 
(5) Bhumij ; an aboriginal tribe whose home is chiefly in 
Mdnbhum, and who are described in the Statistical Account of that 
District (vol. xvii.). Number in Cuttack District, 2169. (6) Dhin- 

gar; not a separate tribe, but a name applied by the people 
of the plains to all jungle and hill tribes who come to the settled 
Districts for work. The Census Report returns their number in 
Cuttack at 36. (7) Kol ; the principal aboriginal tribe of Chutid 

Ndgpur, and described at length in the Statistical Accounts of 
Lohdrdaga (vol. xvi.) and Singbhiim (vol. xvii.) Districts. The 
Census Report returns their number in Cuttack at 302. (8) Santdl ; 

fully described in my Statistical Account of the Santdl Pargands (vol. 
xvii.); 3 in number in Cuttack. (9) Sdont; 28 in number. 

Religious Division of the People. — The great bulk of the 
population are Hindus and Muhammadans, with a small sprinkling 
of Christians, and a larger proportion of hill tribes and other ab- 
original people, still professing their primitive forms of faith. 
According to the Census Report of 1872, the Hindus of Cuttack 
District form 957 per cent, of the total population. 

The Hindus, as above shown, form the great majority of the 
people, numbering in iSfr; 694,512 males, and 735,528 females; 
total, 1,430,040, or 957 per cent, of the District population. Pro- 
portion of males in total Hindus, 48’6 per Cent The vast majority 
af the Hindus are Vishnu worshippers, but almost all the Brdhmans 
are Sivaites. The worshippers of Kdli, one of the forms of the wife 
of Siva or the All-Destroyer, are few in number, and, speaking 
generally, are found only among the Bengali settlers. 

The Brahma Samaj, or Hindu Theistic Assembly, was established 
in 1856 ; and in 1870 the Collector reported to me that the society 
numbered about forty members in Cuttack city, but that it made no 
progress outside the town. I have no subsequent return of the 
number of members ; and in the Census Report, the followers of the 
Brdhma Samdj, with the exception of six who are returned separately, 
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are apparently included with the general Hindu population. The 
first church established in connection with the Samdj was soon scat- 
tered, to be re-established in 1858. In 1869 a second Sam^j was 
founded, the principal doctrines being the same as those of the older 
sect, but more practically applied as rules of life. The older 
Sam 4 j is composed almost entirely of Bengalis, and the religious 
services are conducted in that language. 'I'he new sect carries on 
its services in Uriy^, and issues a monthly paper printed in that 
language, ^th institutions were established by Bengali gentlemen, 
and the pastors make their living by some secular vocation, receiv- 
ing no stipend for their ministrations. The reformed faith is not 
regarded in Cuttack as a distinct religion from Hinduism, and its 
professors occupy the position belonging to their different castes, irre- 
spective of their religious persuasion. The social status of a person 
still depends more upon the caste to whic h he belongs than on his 
creed or anything else. Education, wealth, and official position go 
far towards securing rank, but if not conjoined with good caste, the 
respect paid is forced rather than voluntary. Singularity on points 
of religion does not affect a man’s position in society, unless he 
becomes an open apostate from the faith of his forefathers. 

The Jains have a little settlement in the town of Cuttack, which 
in 1870 was returned by the Collector as consisting of nineteen 
members. They are not returned separately in the Census Rcjiort. 
They are found exclusively among the Mirwdrfs and other traders 
from Northern India, and seldom or never make a convert. In the 
rural parts of the District they are unknown. 

The Buddhists are returned separately in the Census Report 
as consisting of 7 males and 12 females, residing in (Cuttack 
town. 

The Muhammadans of Cuttack number 18,729 males, and 21,284 
females ; total, 40,013, or 27 per cent, of the District pojrulation. 
Proportion of males in total Musalmdns, 46 8 per cent. The Mu- 
hammadans of Cuttack are divided into the following classes, viz. : — 
Sayyid, 3724 in number; Shaikh, 20,138 in number ; Mughul, 1274 
in number; Pathdn, 13,884 in number; unspecified, 987. The 
Sayyids claim the first rank in the list, on the ground of their as- 
sumed descent from the first followers of the Prophet The Shaikhs 
are descended from later converts, but both these and the Sayyids 
belong to the Sunni sect. The Mughul, as his name denotes, is a 
foreigner, and is generally a Shaikh. The Pathdns are descendants 
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of the Afghan conquerors of Orissa, and belong to the Sunni sect. The 
religion of IsUm does not now make any progress in Orissa, although 
the famine of 1866 contributed to its ranks to a certain extent, some 
charitable Musalmdns having given shelter to deserted or orphaned 
children, and brought them up in their own faith. Although only 
forming 27 per cent, of the population of the whole District, 
the Muhammadans form a more considerable element in Cuttack 
town, where, out of a total population of 50,878, the Musalmans 
number 7436, or i4‘6 per cent 

The Christian population of the District in 1872 amounted 
to 998 males, and 1316 females; total, 2314, or '2 per cent of 
the total population. . Proportion of males in total Christians, 
43*1 per cent. Deducting 403 from the total Christians, for the 
European and Eurasian population, there remains a balance of 1911, 
representing the native Christian population of the District. This 
includes a number of children who were rescued from the famine of 
1865-66. As a rule, the native Christians are despised by the 
Hindus and Musalmdns, but individuals among them exact respect 
by their high character, combined with wealth or official position. 
Two peasant settlements of Christians have been founded by the 
Cuttack Baptist Mission — one at Chhagdn, a village in the Tributary 
State of Athgarh, but within a short distance of Cuttack, on the 
opposite side of the Mahdnadi ; and the other at Khanditar, on the 
banks of the Kharsud, about ten miles from Jdjpur. These little 
colonies live entirely by agriculture ; while the town Christians find 
employment as Government servants, or in connection with the 
Mission, or as menial servants or day-labourers. Generally speak- 
ing, the native Christians manage to earn just enough to secure a 
decent livelihood; although, on the one hand, there are some 
isolated cases of comparative affluence, and, on the other, some who 
have to be assisted out of the Mission funds. If the famine orphans 
are excepted, Christianity appears to have made but little progress 
in actually converting the people, but it has done much indirect good. 
According to the Census returns, nearly all the native Christians 
are inhabitants of Cuttack town, the total Christian population of 
which (including Europeans) is 1968. 

Division of the People into Town and Country. — ^T he 
population of the District is almost entirely rural. The Census 
Report returns only three towns as containing a population of five 
thousand souls or upvwds, namely : — Cuttack, population, 50,878 ; 
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Jijpur, population, 10,753; and Kendripird, population, 10,68a. 
Details of the population of these towns will be found in the follow- 
ing pages. The town population is stationary ; and the people of 
Cuttack District, and indeed of all Orissa, evince no tendency 
towards city life. Nothing except sheer necessity can induce them 
to quit their hereditary homesteads ; and if so compelled, they pre- 
fer the humblest hovel in the country to living in a city. They look 
down on the townspeople, and seldom intermarry with them, in p.art 
owing to a belief that the practices and habits of city life are not so 
strictly in accordance with caste rules. The town population docs 
not appear to furnish an undue proportion of the ordinary work of 
administration. The inhabitants of Jdjpur and the surrounding 
country are supposed to be of a more litigious disposition than those 
in other parts ; and the jungle communities along the eastern coast, 
and in the hilly western frontier, require a certain amount of tact 
to manage them. But as a whole, the people are (juiet and sub- 
missive, very ignorant of their rights or privileges, and passive under 
oppression, if clothed with the garb of authority. 

Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Cuttack 
thus classifies the villages and towns : — (1) Headquarters Subdivision 
— 500 villages containing less than two hundred inhabitants; 332 
with from two to five hundred ; 157 with from five hundrcfl to a 
thousand ; 46 towns with from one to two thousand ; 5 with from 
two to three thousand ; i with from three to four thousand ; and 
I with upwards of fifty thousand inhabitants; total, 1042 towns 
and villages. (2) Kendrdpdrd Subdivision — 536 villages containing 
less than two hundred inhabitants ; 291 with from two to five hun- 
dred ; 82 with from five hundred to a thousand ; i6 towns with 
from one to two thousand ; 5 with from two to three thousand ; i 
with from three to four thousand ; and i with from ten to fifteen 
thousand inhabitants ; total, 932 towns and village.s. (3) Jdjpur Sub- 
division — 1 288 villages containing less than two hundred inhabitants ; 
540 with from two to five hundred ; 198 with from five hundred tea 
thousand ; 60 towns with from one to two thousand ; 6 with from 
two to three thousand ; 2 with from three to four thousand ; i with 
from four to five thousand ; and i with from ten to fifteen thousand 
inhabitants; total, 2096 towns and villages. (4) Jagatsifmpur Sub- 
division — 864 villages containing less than two hundred inhabitants ; 
404 with between two and five hundred; 138 with between five 
hundred and a thousand ; 22 towns with from one to two thousand ; 
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and 2 with from two to five thousand inhabitants; total, 1430 
tpwns and villages. Total for the whole District — 3188 villages 
containing less than two hundred inhabitants ; 1 567 with from two to 
five hundred ; 575 with from five hundred to a thousand ; 144 towns 
with from one to two thousand ; 18 with from two to three thousand ; 
4 with from three to four thousand ; i with from four to five thou- 
sand ; 2 with from ten to fifteen thousand ; and i with upwards of 
fifty thousand inhabitants; grand total, 5500 towns and villages. 

The following table exhibits an abstract of the statistics available 
for the three towns of Cuttack District The total urban population 
thus disclosed amounts to 72,313, leaving a balance of 1,422,471 
as forming the rural population. The dwellers in the towns, there- 
fore, only amount to 4*8 per cent of the total populatioh of the 
District The Muhammadans, who, throughout Cuttack, amount to 
only 27 per cent of the general inhabitants, furnish i4‘6 per cent 
of the population of Cuttack city, and 127 per cent of the total 
population in the three towns containing upwards of five thousand 
souls. The Hindus furnish 83‘6 per cent of the urban population ; 
Christians, 3 '8 per cent of Cuttack city, or 2-8 per cent of the 
three large towns ; ‘ Others,’ '9 per cent, of the urban population, 
almost exclusively confined to Cuttack city. 


Return of Population in Towns containing more than 
>5000 Inhabitants in Cuttack District (1872). 
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Cuttack {Katak), one of the five royal strongholds of ancient 
Orissa, is situated on the peninsula formed by the bifurcation of the 
Mah^nadl, where it throws off the K^tjurf, in 20“ 29' 4" north 
latitude and 85“ 54' 29" east longitude. It is the centre of com- 
merce, the seat of the pripcipal civil court, and also the headquarters 
of the Commissioner of the Division. The city was founded about 
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nine hundred years ago by one of the kings of the Long-haired or 
Lion dynasty, and has continued to be the seat of government 
to the present day. Its position as the key of the hill territory, 
and as the centre of the network of the Orissa canals, ^ives it 
both military and commercial importance. At present, how- 
ever, Cuttack is mainly known in the world for its beautifnl 
hiagi^ee work in gold and silver. In 1825 the town contained, 
according to Stirling, a total population of about 40,000 souls, 
dwelling in 6513 houses. In 1869 an experimental Census returned 
the population of Cuttack town and suburbs as follows ; — Town — area 
1298 acres; houses, 9018; population, males 18,935, fem.alc8, 
* 8 » 345 ; total 37,380. Suburbs — area, 8276 acres; 2296 houses; 
population, males 4666, and females 4490 ; total 9156. Ci-and total 
of town and suburbs — area, 9774 acres ; houses, 11,314 ; population, 
males 23,601, and females 22,835 ; total 46,436. According to the 
regular Census, the population of Cuttack town and suburbs stood 
as follows in 1872: — Hindus — males 21,142, and females 19,707 ; 
total 40,849. Muhammadans — males 3567, and females 3869 ; 
total 7436. Christians — m.ales 804, and females 1164 ; total 1968. 
•Others’ — males 356, and females 269: total 625. Population of 
all denominations — imles 25,869, and females 25,009; grand total 
50,878. The gross municipal income in 1871 amounted to 
i6s. od., and the gross municipal expenditure to ^1516, 3s. ijd.; 
average rate of municipal taxation, 5 1 pie or 7Sd. per he;^ 

of the town population. 

Thk Citadi i, ok Cl n Ac k is situated on the south bank of the 
K itjuri river. opi>osite to the city. It is styled Port Har.ibdti, and 
its construction is assigned to v.irious monarchs, reigning at widely 
different dates. Stirling is of opinion that it was ])robably built by 
Riji Anang Hhim Deo in the fourteenth century. Me thus de- 
scribes the building ‘ The septare sloping towers or bastions, and 
general style, clearly bespeak a Hindu origin. The Muhammadan 
or Marhatti governors of Orissa added a round bastion at the north- 
western angle, and constructed the great arched gatew.ay in the 
eastern face ; which alterations are alluded to in a Persian inscrip- 
tion, giving for the date of the repairs and additions, the fourth 
yew of the reign of Ahmad Sh.Ih, or a.ij. 1750. The fort has 
double walls built of stone, the inner of which encloses a rect- 
angular area measuring 3150 by 1800 feet. The entrance lies 
through a grand gateway on the east, flanked by two lofty square 
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towers, having the sides inclining inwards from the base to the 
summit. A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds the whole, 
measuring in the broadest part 220 feet across. From the centre 
of the fort rises a huge square bastion, supporting a flag8ta£ This 
feature, combined with the loftiness of the battlements on the river 
face, gives to the edifice an imposing castellated appearance ; so 
much so that the whole, when seen from the opposite bank of the 
Mahdnadi, presented to the imagination of M. La Motte, who 
travelled through the Province in 1767 a.d., some resemblance to 
the west side of Windsor Castle. No traces of the famous palace 
of Rdjd Mukund Deo, nine stories in height, mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akbart, are to be found within the walls of the fort ; but the 
fragments &f sculptured cornices, etc., which have been dug up at 
different times, and more especially a massive candelabra or pillar, 
furnished with branches for holding lights, formed of the fine in- 
durated chlorite or pot-stone, are probably the remains of some 
large and splendid edifice.’ 

There is but little in the present appearance of the fort which 
answers to the above description. Mr. G. Toynbee, Canal Revenue 
Superintendent, Cuttack, in his recent work on the history of 
the Province under English administration, states : — ‘ The Public 
Works Department have converted this fine building into an un- 
sightly series of earthen mounds, and the ground within the moat 
into a wilderness of stone-pits. The stones composing the walls of 
the moat which surrounds the fort are now (1873) being used to 
build an hospital. Some of the fort stone was, I believe, used for the 
lighthouse at False Point, and for other public buildings ; the dust 
of the rest is shaken off our feet against us on the station roads. 
The “ great arched gateway in the east face,” mentioned by Stirling, 
and a fine old mosque, called after Fathi Khin Raham, are almost 
the only objects of antiquarian interest which remain intact The 
fate of many interesting ruins in the Province has unhappily been 
similar.’ 

Jajpur, the headquarters of the Subdivison of the same name, 
is situated on the right or south bank of the Baitaranf river, which 
separates Cuttack from Balasor District, in 20° 50' 45* north latitude 
and 86° 22' 56” east longtitude. Jijpur for some time formed the 
capital of the Province under the Kesarf dynasty, but before the 
eleventh century it had given place to Cuttack, the present metropolis. 
The town is noted for its settlements of Br^man Sivaite priests, and 
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is the headquarters of one of the four regions of pilgrimage {hhttra) 
into which Orissa is divided, viz. that sacred to Parvatf, the wife of 
the All-Destroyer. Besides the Subdivisional Courts, the town con- 
tains a ^lice court, post office, charitable dispensary, a Government 
aided Anglo-vernacular school, office of an overseer of public works, 
etc. In 1869 the town contained, according to the experimental 
Census', an area of 2813 acres, 2296 houses, and a population con- 
sisting of 4491 m-ales and 4689 females ; total 9180. The regular 
Census of 1872 showed an increase of population during the pre- 
ceding three years. In 1872 the Hindus amounted to 4873 males 
and 5288 females ; total 10,161. Muhammadans— males 309, and 
females 267 ; total 576. Christians — males 6, and females 4 ; total 10. 

‘ Others ’ — males 4, and females 2 ; total 6. Total population of all 
denominations — males 5192, and females 5561 ; total 10,753. Gross 
municipal income in 1871, ;:^244, 4s. od. ; gross municipal ex- 
penditure, ;^225 ; average rate of municipal taxation, 3 dnnds 8 pie 
or 5j^d. per head. 

SivAiTE Temples and Sculptures. — Jijpur contains numerous 
Sivaite temples and sculptures, and other ancient architectural 
features of interest; now all more or less in ruins, having been 
thrown down and broken by the Muhammadan invaders. The 
following paragraphs, descriptive of these old remains, quoted 
from my Orissa, were written after a personal visit to the 
spot: — ‘The priestly settlement at Jijpur has left behind 
it memorials not unworthy of the ecclesiastical capital of Orissa. 
During two days I wandered among the ruins of the Sivaite 
faith, amid dilapidated temples, time-worn flights of river stairs, 
statues ignominiously cast upon their faces, noseless gods, and 
jungle-buried monoliths. Whatever Musalmdn bigotry could destroy 
has perished; and the grave of an Afghan iconoclast, quarried oiit 
of Hindu shrines, now forms the most conspicuous monument 
in the metropolis of the Sivaite priests. The Muhammadans of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries stabled their horses in the 
Hindu palaces, and tore down the great temples, stone by stone, to 
build royal residences for their own chiefs. At first the Orissa 
deities, who became the demons of the Musalmdns, as the gods of 
Greece and Rome furnished devils to primitive Christendom, 
resisted by signs and portents. But there came a saint in the Afghdn 
army, named Ali Bukhar, a follower of KiU Pahdr, whose detestation 
of the infidel had transported him from Central Asia to the Bay of 
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Bengal, and whose piety (or persecution) cowed the evil spirits of 
the bygone creed into silence. He threw down the colossal statues 
of the Hindu gods, and for nearly three centuries they have lain 
prostrate under his mystical spells. The great high place of Sivaism 
resounded with the Friday prayers and the daily readings of the 
Kur 4 n ; and a curious document, dated upwards of two hundred 
years ago, still enjoins the Jaipur authorities to pay the cost for 
lamps to the Musalmiin family in charge of the public ministration 
of Islin). In : 68 1 a noble mosque, built by Nawdb Abu Nasir, 
rose out of the inexhaustible quarries which the ancient temples 
supplied. But it was reserved for the English to put the finishing 
stroke of ruin to the royal and sacred edifices of Jdjpur. A few 
years ago, the Magistrate noticed that our Public Works officers 
had torn down the last remnants of the ancient palace, and built 
bridges along the Trunk Road with the stones. 

* But even the iconoclast fury of IsMm, and tlie vandalism of the 
Public Works Department, have failed to obliterate the artistic 
magnificence of the Lion dynasty of Orissa. An exquisite, well- 
proportioned column rises above the jungle, and bears traces of the 
impotent fury of the Musalmdn troops. The Afghans tried to drag 
it down by chains and teams of elephants ; but the barbarian con- 
querors of the sixteenth century found themselves unable to destroy 
the graceful Hindu creations of the tenth. They managed, how- 
ever, to pull down the Sacred Vulture of Vishnu {Garur) which 
crowned its shaft. 

‘The bigotry of IsMm defeated itself. The most important 
monuments at J^jpur owe their preservation to their having been thus 
thrown on their faces, and kept immoveable on the ground by the 
spells of the warlike saint. Three colossal statues, which had lain 
prone for more than two centuries, were raised in 1866 by a spirited 
young officer, and placed on the river bank, in spite of a warning 
that the sacrilege would make the holy man uneasy in his tomb. 
These statues consist each of one enormous block of chlorite, tower- 
ing, even in their sitting posture, far above the heads of puny 
mortals. They represent the Queen of Heaven (Indrdnl, wife of 
Indra, god of the atmosphere) ; the Earth Goddess, who took on 
herself a mortal form (Vardhinf) to become the wife of the Boar 
Incarnation of Vishnu ; and the Goddess of Destruction (Kill, the 
wife of Siva, the All-Destroyer), the tutelary deity of the place. 
These colossal monoliths must have been dragged across the river- 
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intersected delta from the mountams of the Tributary States, a 
hundred miles off ; and their hard blue stone still bears witness to 
the fine chisellings of early art, from 900 to laoo a.d. The Quien 
of Heaven (Indrinf), a four-armed goddess, sits in calm majesty 
with an admirably cut elephant as her footstool. A muslin drapery 
(rdff) falls in delicate curves to her feet, and is fastened by a girdle 
at the waist Elaborate ornaments cover her breast, and her . hair 
towers up in a cone of curls interwoven with rich gems, with a single 
massive tress hanging down upon either shoulder. 

‘ The Earth Goddess (Vardhinf), who became the wife of the Boar 
Incarnation of Vishnu, sits with her infant on her knee, and, like 
the other two, consists of a colossal monolith eight feet high by four 
in breadth. Magnificent bracelets adorn the wrists and shoulders of 
her four arms, and the little finger of her left hand proves that 
Hindu ladies of that remote period wore rings. Heavy necklets 
almost hide the bosom and waist, which her muslin drapery, as in 
the first figure, leaves half-bare. Bell-bangles encircle her ankles, 
crescent-shaped earrings depend from her ears, and on her head she 
wears a jewelled tiara, with the hair done up into a tower of curls, and 
a heavy tress falling upon each shoulder. She sits on a finely 
carved buffalo, the artistic lines of whose head and muzzle form a 
striking contrast to the miserable conventionalities which represent 
the sacred bull in front of Sivaite shrines at the present day. A temple 
to her husband, the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, crowns a time-worn 
flight of stairs leading up from the river, adorned with a curious relief 
of the Sun God, but in other parts disfigured by the obscene 
sculpture which disgraces Vishnuvite art. 

‘ The most striking of the three monoliths, however, is the wife 
of the All-Destroyer,— a colossal naked skeleton, with the skin 
hanging to the bones, and the veins and muscles standing out in 
ghastly fidelity. This .appalling symbol of human decay has her 
hair brushed back under a snake fillet, with a death’s-head over her 
forehead, and the distended hood of the cobra as a canopy above. 
Her serpent tresses fall down in twisted horror over her cheek. An 
endless string of skulls winds round her neck, her breast, her loins, 
and whole body. She sits upon a small figure of her husband, the 
God of Destruction, and the whole rests upon a lotus-leaved pedestal. 
In a curious gallery overlooking the now dried-up bed of the river, 
another figure of the Goddess of Destruction ranks with the parent 
of the God of Death among the Seven Mothers of Hindu myth- 
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ology, namely, Indrinf, Varihinf, Vaishnavf, Kumdri, Yama-Mit- 
rik£, Kill, and Rudrilnf. They form a series of beautifully-carved 
but sometimes revolting monoliths, to whose terrors the darkness 
of the gallery gives additional effect. The Goddess of Destruction 
here stands in the moment of her victory over a demon-host, leap- 
ing with savage joy, a brimming cup of blood in one of her four 
bands, and her battle-axe in another. Her husband, fearful lest 
the shaken universe should split in pieces under the dancing fur}% 
has thrown himself beneath her feet. The mother of the God 
of Death looms through the darkness as a hideous,- decrepit old 
woman, seated on a pedestal, quite naked, with a countenance alike 
expressive of extreme old age, and of that sourness of disposition 
which has rendered her proverbial as a scold. 

‘The temple walls and monolithic sculptures of Jijpur furnish, 
even in their fragmentary state, a chronicle of the ever-shifting 
religions of India. 'I’he great flight of steps which leads from the 
river to the shrine of the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, commemorates 
by its name (Das-aswamedh ghdt) the august horse sacrifice of 
Vedic times. Among the gods who thronged to the ceremony, 
came Holy Mother Ganges (Gangd) ; and tradition asserts that ever 
since those solemn rites, she has sent an offshoot of her waters 
through the bowels of the earth into Orissa, which emerges as the 
sacred Baitaranl river, the Styx of the Hindus. Siva-worship, after 
a long interval of time, succeeded to these Vedic legends and 
prehistoric rites ; and Jdjpur next boasted itself the abode of the 
(ioddess of Destruction, and of the Sivaite kings. Siva, on the 
death of his wife (in her form of Sati, daughter of Dakshd and 
grand-daughter of Brahma), wandered disconsolate for ages through 
the world, carrying her body on his head, and refusing to be com- 
forted. But the other deities, pitying his despondency, cut up the 
corpse into fifty-one fragments, which, falling in different places, 
made the fifty-one places of pilgrimage devoted to the Goddess of 
Destruction. A part dropped down on Puri, where, even within the 
great shrine of the rival Vishnuvite god, Jagannith, she is worshipped 
as the Stainless Qne (Bimali). Another fell at Jdjpur, where a temple 
still stands in a lofty cocoa-nut grove to her, as the Goddess free 
from Ignorance. (Biraji, hence Birajd or Pdrvatf Kshetra, the name 
ofjdjpur and the region round about, sacred to the wife of Siva.) 

‘ On the downfall of the Sivaite line in 1132, the Vishnuvite faith 
took up its abode in the city of the Goddess of Destruction. 
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During the next few centuries, J 4 jpur formed the occasional head- 
quarters of the Vishnuvite dynasty. The sacred bird of Vishnu 
crowned the exquisite monolithic column which the Muhammadans 
in vain endeavoured to throw down. Another image of the Sacred 
Vulture now lies buried in a tank. The incarnations of Vishnu 
form the subject of endless sculptures and alto rclin'os on the walls, 
and a temple to Jaganndth himself rises close to the sculptured 
gallery containing the Seven Mothers. Even the minute ramifica- 
tions of the Vishnuvite creed have left their representations at 
Jdjpur. The Sun God still drives his seven-horsed chanot on the 
walls, and a colony of Sun-worshippers continue to keep alive the 
sacred fire in a neighbouring grove. 

' Jdjpur unhappily formed the theatre of the struggle between the 
Musalmdns and Hindus in the sixteenth centur>', and emerged in 
ruins from the strife. In a report dated 4th September 1866, a 
recent Magistrate writes : “ I know spots where once stood populous 
villages, which have now scarcely a sign of habitation.” Notwith- 
standing the ravages of war, seven separate settlements of Br.dhmans 
in Jdjpur still trace their descent from the immigrations of the sixth 
century a.d. They claim to hold their broad and fertile lands, 
studded with rich cocoa-nut groves, by a grant from Yayati Kesdrf, 
the first Sivaite monarch, who reigned between 474 and 520 a.d., ex- 
pelled the previous Buddhistic dynasty, and brought in Hindu rites. 
Jdjpur is still the fourth town in rank in Orissa. It derives much 
wealth from a yearly religious fair, dedicated to Barunf, (^ueen of 
the Lord of Waters, held in March or April, when the people flock 
to bathe in the holy waters of the Baitarani ; and also from the 
piety of pilgrims, who come to celebrate the obseejuies of their 
ancestors in the city of the Goddess of Destruction. The priests 
keep cows which they sell to the devotees, who return them as a 
gift to their former owners, in obedience to a sacred maxim which 
enjoins each pilgrim to present a cow to his spiritual guide as he 
crosses the Baitarani river.’ 

Kendrapara, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same 
name, is situated a few miles to the north of the Chitartald branch 
of the Mahinadf, in 20° 29' 55" north latitude and 86® 27' 41" east 
longitude. During the Marhattd rule, a Magistrate (faujddr) was 
stationed here for the purpose of checking the depredations of the 
Rijd of Kujang, who had for centuries previously preyed upon the 
surrounding country. In 1869, according to the experimental 
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Census Repo^ Kendr^pM contained a total area of 4310 acres, 
2620 houses, and a population of 5795 males and 6026 females ; 
total 11,821. The regular Census of 1872 returned the population 
as follows : — Hindus — males 4598, and females 4844 ; total 9442. 
Muhammadans— males 598, and females 627; total 1225. Chris; 
tians— males 5, and females 5 ; total lo. ‘ Others ’ — males none, 
females 5 ; total 5. Population of all denominations — males 5201, 
and females 5481 j total 10,682. The gross municipal revenue in 
1871 amounted to ;^i8o, 2s. od., and the expenditure to ^^169, 
10s. odj; average rate of municipal taxation, 2 d/i»ds 9 pie or 
4jd. per head. 

Jagatsinhpur, also the headquarters of a Subdivision, is situated 
on the Michhgdon Canal, now in course of construction, in 20“ 25' 
30" north latitude and 86® 43' 16" east longitude. According to the 
experimental Census Report, the town in 1869 comprised a total 
area of 1632 acres, and contained 1770 houses, with a population 
of 2463 males and 2269 females; total 4732. It is not returned 
in 'the separate statement in the Census Report of 1873, showing 
details of the population of all. towns containing upwards of five 
thousand inhabitants. 

Antiquities of the Cuttack Hills. — Many ranges and moun- 
tains in the western frontier of Cuttack Dikrict contain ruins of 
ancient temples, forts, sculptures, etc These interesting antiquarian 
remains are principally found in the hills of the Assid range in par- 
gand Alti ; on Ndlti-giri hill, a spur of the Assii range, but separated 
from it by the Binipd river ; on Amr^vati or Chatii hill, near the 
Cuttack and Balasor Trunk Road ; and on the Mah^yinyaka peak 
of the Birunibdnti range, in kild Darpan. These ruins were for the 
first time closely investigated a few years ago as objects of antiquarian 
interest, by B 4 bu Chandra Sekara Banarji, Deputy-Magistrate of 
Jijpur. The following paragraphs are reproduced, in a somewhat 
condensed form, from a paper on the subject prepared by that 
gentleman, and published in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1870, vol. xxxix. part i. pp. 158-171 : — 

‘Assia Range; Alamgir Hill. — These hills cover a larger 
extent of country than any other range in the District The 
ancient Hindu name was Chatush-pithd, subsequently corrupted 
into Chir-pulie, or the four “seats” or “shrines,” so called after 
the four highest peaks of the chain. One of thesCe peaks, which 
overlooks the stream of the Binipi, is now known as the Alamgir 
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hill, on which stands a mosque on the summit of a predpice, 
about 2500 feet above the level of the country, in one of the most 
prominent and commanding spots in Orissa. The mosque is a 
plain building, consisting of a single room, 29 feet long by 19 broad 
and 9J feet high, surmounted by a dome, and bearing an inscrip- 
tion in Persian, engraved on three seals of black chlorite which 
form the frieze, denoting that the building was erected in 113a a.h. 
(1719-20 A.D.) by Shuj 4 -ud-d(n, the Orissa Deputy of the Nawib 
Murshid Kulf Khdn. 

‘ The tradition connected with the building of the mosque runs as 
follows : — On one occasion, the prophet Muhammad w\as winging 
his way in mid-air on his celestial throne, acconii)anied by a large 
retinue. When the hour for prayer arrived, he alighted on N 41 ti 
girf. But the throne was too heavy for the hill, and the hill too 
small for the retinue. Hence the hill commenced to shake and 
sink. The prophet became annoyed, pronounced a /n’nat or curse 
upon it, and repaired to the precipitous rock upon which the mosque 
now stands. There he addressed his prayer, and the print of his knees 
and Angers is pointed out on a stone which is preserved in the 
shrine. His followers rested on the four peaks. No water being 
obtainable on the hill, the prophet struck the rock with his wand, 
and a bubbling spring of pure water at once rose up, traces of which 
are still shown to pilgrims. \^"hen Shujd-ud dfn was marching to 
Cuttack, he encamped at Irakpur, where he heard the voice of 
prayer chaunted from the top of the hill at the distance of six 
miles. His followers became anxious to visit the shrine ; but .Shujd 
dissuaded them, making a vow at the same time, should his march 
prove successful, to come back and pray on the spot with them. 
On his victorious return, Shujd constructed a road up the hill about 
two miles in length, and built the mosque which still bears his 
inscription. 

‘ The mosque faces the east. In front there is a platform sur- 
rounded by a thick wall with a gate. • Towards the west, high and 
rough rocks overlook the building ; on the north, a high terrace has 
been raised for the reception of iarvcshs and pilgrims. The expense 
of the shrine is covered by the profits of an endowment of sixty 
acres of land, granted by Shujd-ud-dfn. The mosque is lighted 
every evening j the rocks resound with the voice of prayer every 
morning and evening, when the people of the neighbourhood, 
Hindus as well as Muhammadans, offer honuge at the shrine. The 
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Hindu name of the Alamgfr peak was Mandaka, from the village of 
that name at its foot, where the manda or primitive system of ordeals 
by means of fire or boiling oil, etc. were held in the ancient Hindu 
period. 

‘ Udaya-giri is the second of the four peaks of the Assi^ group. 
The spur on which old ruins are found is an elevated terrace, slop- 
ing from one hundred and fifty feet high down to the level of the 
plain. It is situated towards the north-eastern extremity of the Assid 
hill, surrounded by a semicircular range of pointed boulders, leaving 
an opening towards the east. On the latter side it overlooks the 
Kalii river, which flows about two hundred yards from its base. 
The hill is appropriately named Udiya-girl or Sunrise Hill, -from its 
being the most easterly extremity of the Assii group and of the 
Cuttack hills. At one time, the sea, according to’ local tradition, 
washed its foot. The soil beyond is pure alluvion; between it and 
the sea scarcely a stone can be seen. 

‘ At the foot of the hill, the ’eye is caught by a colossal image of 
Buddha, half covered with jungle, and a portion buried in the earth. 
It is fully nine feet in height, the length from the knee to the head 
being seven feet. The figure is cut in high relief on a single slab of 
rough chlorite. He holds a large lotus in his left hand ; the nose and 
the right hand are mutilated. The ears, arms, wrist, and breast are 
covered with ornaments, and the cloth round the waist is fastened 
with three chains worn like a belt, answering to the gt)t of the 
present day; the breastplate is of an excellent pattern. Passing 
over the ruins, we come to the Bipi, or well, cut in the rock. It is 
33 feet square, 28 feet deep from" the top of the rock to the water’s 
edge, and enclosed by a stone terrace, 94 feet 6 inches long by 38 
feet 1 1 inches broad. The entrance to the terrace is guarded by 
two monolithic pillars, the tops of which are broken. The edge of 
the well and the extremity of the terrace are lined with battlements 
of large blocks of viTought stone, rounded on the top and three feet 
in height, leaving a wide passage or walk behind. The well is 
situated near the southern extremity of the terrace. From the north 
and in the middle of the terrace, a few yards off the entrance, a 
flight of 31 steps, 3 feet in breadth, runs down the rock as an approach 
to the water. 

‘ About fifty feet higher up in the jungle, there is another platform, 
on which once stood a Buddhist sanctuary. Nuraibers of images 
of gods and goddesses, engraved on slabs of different shapes, are 
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scattered around. A group with the head and arms mutilated is 
still worshipped by the people ; but all trace of their original 
character is lost, by the .figures being painted over with repeated 
layers of vermilion and turmeric. These images, uo doubt, belong to 
the period when Buddhism had lost its influence and was passing 
into Br^manism. The chief interest of the place, however, lies in 
the ruins of a gate, and an image of Buddha. The place is so 
enveloped in jungle, and the ruins so buried in earth, that it is 
difficult to form an idea of the edifice which once stood there ; but 
there seems to be- little doubt that the sanctuary was partly built uj), 
and partly excavated out of the rock. 

‘ The gate is composed of three heavy rectangular blocks of stone, 
one being placed transversely over the other two. The height of 
the gate, omitting the portion that has been buried by the accumula- 
tion of rubbish, is 7 feet 8 inches. The upright blocks have been 
cut into five bands highly ornamented with sculpture, which appears 
as fresh and sharp as if recently chiselled. The innermost band 
contains wreaths of thp true lotus (Nelembium speciosum). There 
are altogether twelve groups of the flower. Ihe second band is 
divided into panels, carved with male and female figures in armoim 
The middle one contains a wreath of flowers. On the fourth band 
there is a continuous winding wreath, encircling figures of men and 
women. The last or the Outermost band is a wreath of large flowers 
of great beauty. The middle band is capped by a capital. The 
architrave and the frieze are embellished with a great number of 
grotesque figures. In the middle of the frieze are two niches 
containing figures of Buddha. In the middle of the architrave, 
another figure of Buddha appears, over whose head two elejihants 
twist and wave their trunks from opposite sides. On both sides of 
the group, small grotesque male and female figures have been cut 
into the form of a wreath ; the waving hand and forefinger of each 
touching a point lOn the shoulder of the figurd preceding, and the 
toe placed on the projected knee of the one following. Most pro- 
bably, this gate was provided with doors, 51s two large holes in the 
comers seem to have been intended to receive the hinges. 

‘About sixteen feet beyond the gate, behind a narrow passage 
blocked up by brambh s, is a cell nine feet long by as many feet 
high, containing a large image of Buddla in a sitting and meditative 
posture. It is 5 feet 0 inches long froiti waist to head. The face 
itself is I foot 6 inches by i fopt 5 mtflies,*and the breast 3 feet 6 
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inches broad. It is made of three pieces of bluish chlorite. The 
head is formed of one piece, the neck down to the breast of another, 
and all below of a third. The joints have cracked a little now, but 
it is probable that they could not originally have been discerned. 
The rock behind the image has been smoothed with layers .of small 
bricks. There are four huge stone pillars, two standing near the 
cell, and two near the gate, which must have, at one time, supported 
a roof, and formed a porch in front of the cell. There is an expres- 
sion of strength and boldness about the image, which contrasts 
strikingly with the meekness of the eyes. The left arm has been 
placed carelessly over the thigh, the palm being visible. The right 
hand has been mutilated ; so has the nose. Scarcely an image is 
met with on these hills that has escaped the ravages either of time 
or of Muhammadan fanaticism. 

‘Achala Basanta, literally ‘ Eternal spring,’ is another of the Assiii 
peaks.. At the foot of the hill lie scattered the ruins of Majhipur, 
the residence of the brethren and relatives of the old Hindu chief 
of the hills. Dilapidated remains of old gates, stone platforms, and 
broken walls are all that are now visible, but these do not suffice 
to give any idea of the size of the original edifice. 

‘Bara Dehi is the highest of the four chief peaks of the Assid 
range. The seat of the old hilhchieftain is at the foot of the moun- 
tain. During the Musalmdn and Marhattd periods, the hill estate 
of Alamgi'r ranked among the kild-jdts, or pernianenlly-settled estates 
of Cuttack. At the time of the British Land Settlement, the Rdjd 
proved recusant, from a mistaken notion of his own superiority; and 
his estate was therefore included within the Miighulbandi, or tem- 
porarily-settled tracts. It is stated that the Rdjd subsequently 
made his submission, but his title was not recognised by the Settle- 
ment Commissioner, as his title-deed appeared to be suspicious. 
The Alamgfr estate has .now been split up, and has passed into the 
hands of different purchasers; and the representative of the old 
Rdjd’s family is a pauper, living on the produce of a few acres of 
land assigned to him by the gratitude of an old servant of the 
family, the Garh Ndik, or governor of the fort. 

* Nalti-giri. — This hill is situated in the north-western corner of 
pargand Matkadnagar. It is merely a spur of the Assid range, but 
separated from it by the Binipd river. The hill has two peaks 
of unequal height; it bears little vegetation exdept a few sandal 
trees, being the only place in Orissa where this valuable wood is 
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met with. On the lower peak are the ruins of two very ancient 
structures, situated about four hundred yards from each other. One 
of these stands on a bold prominence, the heads and sides of the 
rocks around being bald, moss-covered, and jagged. The ruins 
appear to be the remains of an old Buddhist temple. They consist 
of massive slabs of granite whitened by age. The mandap, or 
porch, is a complete ruin, portions of monolithic pillars, seven or 
eight feet in height, standing on the comers of the basement, 
with a figure of a Hindu (?) god cut in the pedestal of one. The 
structure had been raised on a substantial foundation ; and it is pro- 
bable that some other force than the mere wasting influence of time 
has been at work to.pull it down. This is the more prolxablc, as 
the ruins of a Musalmdn tomb are close at hand, very likely built 
out of the materials of the more ancient building. The other struc- 
ture, which stands on the pass between the two peaks, is built on 
precisely the same plan as the first, and consists of a porch and a 
cell, surmounted by a small pyramidal tower. This is in a better 
state of preservation than the other. The roof of the jiorch has 
given way, but that of the cell still stands. It has no columns, and 
is formed of solid walls, with niches in the interior containing images 
of Buddha, or Ananta Purdshottama, as the people on the spot call 
them. The figures are all erect, about five feet in height, holding 
in the left hand a lotus with a long stem, cut in high relief. The 
right hand and nose are mutilated. The eyes have a meek ex- 
pression ; and the curled h.air is tied with a fillet round the middle 
of the head, 'fhe ears, breast, arms, and wrists h.avc ornaments 
similar to those of the figures in the Bhuvaneswar and other old 
Orissa Kunples, and seem to belong to the same age. In front of 
the temple is a round brick pillar, encircled at pl.ace.s with raised 
rings, with small niches here and there, and with projecting bricks 
to facilitate climbing. 

‘On the higher peak, and at the highe.st extremity of the hill, at 
an elevation of about a thousand feet above the surrounding country, 
are the ruins of a round building. Three circular layers of stone are 
all that now remain, marking the base of the temple. In the middle 
of this platform are the traces of three other layers, and a number 
of cut stones lie scattered around it. About five hundred feet below 
this point, on the western slope of the hill, is a place called the hdlhi- 
khdly or Elephant Cave, the roof of which has fallen down. At this 
spot there are six figures of Buddha, all of the»same height, standing 
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in a line, portions of their legs up to the knee having been ^ried 
by the fall of the cave, in front of which they must, originally have 
stood. These figures are four feet from knee to head, and are cut 
on slabs of sandstone, two feet three inches in breadth. They 
appear to be very old, and are enveloped in a milk-white moss. 
An inscription on one of the slabs contains the Buddhistic creed in 
the Kutila character. A few yards from these figures is a broken 
pedestal, ornamented with two lions couchant, with a lotus _ in the 
middle, on which a goddess {devi) is sitting, whose feet and dress 
up to the waist are only visible. I'he pedestal is elegantly cut, in 
a good style of art. 

‘Amravati Hii-u — This hill is now known as the Chatid hill, 
from its proximity to the village of that name on the Cuttack Trunk 
Road. At the eastern foot of the hilt are the remains of an old fort, 
the broad and extensive rampart of which, made of laterite, forms 
the most prominent feature of the ruins. The stone wall is four 
feet deep, and the people say that it was one kos (two miles) square. 
Within the rampart is a high platform, accessible by a flight of steps; 
but a number of broken pillars and capitals alone remain to mark 
the edifice that once stood there, On another platform are two 
images of the goddess Indrdnf, cut out of blocks of slate-stone, 
and remarkable for their elegance and beauty. The people in the 
neighbourhood assert that before the construction of the Cuttack 
Trunk Road, the ramparts were in a much better condition than at 
present, the Public Works Department having demolished them 
for the sake of the stone, which they used as road-metal. A 
spacious tank, called the Nil-pukhur, covering about twenty acres, 
is situated within half a mile of the hill. In the centre of this tank 
are the ruins of an old dwelling of considerable dimensions, partly 
covered with shrubs, arid partly whitened with moss. 

‘ Mahavinyaka. — This is one of the peaks of the highest chain 
of hills in Cuttack District, namely, the Bdrum'buntri hills in kild 
Darpan. The surrounding country is wild, and inhabited by the 
aboriginal tribe of Savars. The hill is covered with primitive jungle, 
and seldom visited by any but pilgrims. It was probably from the 
beginning a Sivarte place of worship, no signs of Buddhism being 
anywhere traceable. The prospect from the top of the hill is 
magnificent. On the northern slope of the hill, about four hundred 
feet above the level of the country, there is an asthala, or monastery, 
now occupied by Vaishnavs, who have evidently superseded the 
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original Sivaites. The base, formed of a piece of cut stone, is all 
that remains of.the original sanctuary of the place. The walls and 
the steeples appear to have been repaired or rebuilt, after they were 
destroyed by the Muhammadans. The principal curiosity of the 
place is a massive piece of rock, known as the ged Mahd-vinyakd, 
over which the modem temple has been built. The rock is over 
twelve feet in circumference, oval at the top, and has three faces 
in front. The middle one bears a tolerable resemblance to the 
head and trunk of an elephant, and is accordingly worshipped as 
Ganesa or Vinyaki The right face of the rock is considered to 
be Siva. The left face of the rock has a knot over it, which is 
fancied to be the bound-up tresses of the goddess Gauri. The 
rock is accordingly worshipped as the union of the gods Siva and 
Ganesd, and of the goddess Gauri. About thirty feet higher up 
there is a waterfall, which supplies water to the temple and pilgrims. 
A few steps above this fall are some images of Siva, called the 
Ashta Lingam, from their number.’ 

The Material Condition of the People in Cuttack is gradu- 
ally improving. Although it may be difficult to tell precisely when and 
how this improvement began, the evidences of it are numerous and 
unmiitakeable. Good government and freedom from foreign inva- 
sion during the past half-centuiy gave them a start, and the prices 
of country produce have doubled during tlie past ten or twelve 
years. Nor is this rise the result of any falling off in the sourpes of 
supply, for the area of the land under tillage has increased during 
the same period. European piece-goods, and other articles of com- 
fort and luxury, are now imported into the District in much larger 
quantities than before. The vast sums expended of late years on 
the irrigation and other large public, works, have made money more 
plentiful; and the development of the export trade in grain and oil- 
seeds has yearly contributed to the currency of the Province, d'his 
export trade, although of very' ancient standing l)y the land route to 
Tamluk and Ulubdria on the Hugh', received a fre.sh impetus from 
contact with English enteiyirise, which in 1S60 began to open out 
the seaboard. At first, expojt trade had to contend against serious 
difficulties, arising from the want of roads to the coast, and from 
the aversion of the petty proprietors to innovation of any sort. But 
the grain-growers soon came to understand their interests too well 
to be influenced by the landlords, and the construction of the Tdl- 
dandd and Michhgdon roads created facilities for the transport of 
VOL. XVIIL c 
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produce. Fresh capitalists entered the field. The exports grew 
larger year by year, and carried away from the District the surplus 
grain upon which the people might fall back in the event of a failure 
of the crop,, such as that of 1865. There can be little doubt that 
the previous heavy exportations intensified the sufferings of that 
and the following year. The famine, however, had one good effect. 
The exceptional position and wants of Orissa have been anxiously 
inquired into. Several important schemes tending towards the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the people have been accomplished, 
the most important being the opening of water communication 
between Cuttack and False Point, by means of the Kendrdpdri 
Canal, described on a former page. The Tildandi and Mdchh- 
gion Canals, which will also connect the capital of the Province 
with tidal waters, are being actively pushed on, and are now 
approaching completion. 

The Dress of an ordinary well-to-do shopkeeper in Cuttack 
consists of a cotton waist-band falling over the thighs \dhuti), a cotton 
Shawl {chddar)y and scarf (gdmchdi), altogether worth about Rs. 1. 10. o 
or 3s, 3d. In winter time, a thick coarse cotton shawl {gildph) is 
worn. A peasant’s dreks consists of a waist-band and cotton scarf, 
of the value of about Rs. i. 2. o or 2s. 3d. ; and for the winter, a coarse 
mat wrapped round his body {hens). The clothing of a wealthy man 
differs from that of a poor one in quality, but not in quantity. 

The Dwelling of an ordinary shopkeeper costs about Rs. 15. 12. o 
or irs. 6d. to build, thus -Four wooden posts, Rs. i. 4. o or 
2S. 6d. j six wooden rafters, 12 dnnds or is. 6d. ; 200 bamboos, Rs. 3 
or 6s. ; string, 12 dnnds or is. 6d . ; straw, Rs. 7. 8. o or 15s. ; a pair 
of doors, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. The furniture in such a house generally 
consists of a brass'platter (hdnsd), value Rs. 2 or 4s. ; a brass jar (/o/d), 
Rs. I. 8. o or 3s. ; a brass cooking pot {pital), R. i. o. o or 2S. j a 
small brass plate {thdli), Rs. 2 or 4s. ; four brass cups {katord), Rs. 2 
or 4s. j a stone mortar {sild), 6 dnnds or gd . ; a mill {jdntd), 1 2 dnnds 
or IS. 6d. ; a knife {/xlnii), 2 dnnds or 3d. ; and a coarse mat {hens), 
4 dnnds or 6d. ; — total value, Rs. 10. o. o or ;£i. Some of the larger 
shopkeepers have more substantial dwellings, and a few have even 
brick-built houses. The dwelling of an ordinary well-to-do husband- 
man costs about Rs. 9. 12. o or 19s. 6d., as follows: — Four wooden 
posts, Rs. I. 4. o or 2s. 6d. ; three wooden rafters, 6 dnnds or 9d. ; 
100 bamboos, Rs. i. 8. 0 or 3s. ; string, 6 dnnds or 9d. ■, straw, 
Rs. 3. 12. 0 or 7s. 6d. ; a»pair of doors, Rs. 2. 8; o or 5s. This is 
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the kind of house the husbandmen generally live in ; but the hotiscs of 
the poor landless classes and day-labourers are much less costly — 
in fact, mere hovels. The furniture in the house of an ordinary 
cultivator consists of a brass platter, a brass water-jar, a small brass 
plate, a knife, and a coarse mat; the whole being worth alx)Ut 
Rs. 2. 8. o or 5S. 

The Food of a shopkeeper in ordinary circumstances, having a 
family of five persons, . ould cost about 4^ (fnnJs or 6Jd. per diem, 
or I>.s.'8. 8. o or 17s. per month, and would consist of the following 
articles Rice, 6^1bs., 2 dnnJs or 3d. per diem ; split-peas and vege- 
tables, J dnnd or Jd. ; salt and oil, i dnnd or ijd. ; fuel, J dnnd or 
Jd. ; turmeric, spices, betel-nut, .and tobacco, \ dnnd or |d. ; total, 
4ij dnnds or 6|d. per diem. The expenses of .an ordinary hus- 
bandman, with a family of five persons, would amount to .about Rs 6 
or i2S. per month, expended on rice, s.alt, vegetables, oil, fuel, and 
a little tobacco. This represents rather the market value of the pro- 
visions consumed than the money actually expended ; nearly every- 
thing that is required being grown by the cultivators themselves. 

Agriculture : Rick Cultivation.— The stajdc crop of Cuttack, 
in common with the other Districts of Orissa, is rice. I he following 
is a list of the principal rice crops, with their varieties : — 

Bidli, cot esponding to the dns or autumn rice of Bcng-al, is grown 
on high land, along the banks of rivers, and on the outskirts of villages. 
It is sown bfoadcast in May and reaped in September, the .soil on 
which it grows being called do-fadi or ‘ two-croj) ’ land. I here are 
two distinct species of buU'i rice, — (a) the sdt/i'iyd, and (h) the hard, 
each subdivided into many varieties. The rice derives its 

name from the period which it takes to come to m.aturity, which is 
believed to be exactly sixty days. A tradition relates that the bidli 
rice was not made by Brahmd, the author of the I iiiversc, but 
invented by the sage Viswdmitra. It is accordingly considered less 
pure, and its use is prohibited in religious ceremonies. The higher 
classes seldom use it, as it is a coarse grain, difficult to digest, and 
apt to bring on diarrhoea in stomachs unaccustomed to it. T he chief 
subdivision of the sdlhiyd sj)ccies is the bdn'a-sdihlyd ; the prin- 
cipal five varieties of the hard species are the following:— (i) Bakrl, 
(2) inM, (3) madiyd, (4) chduli : and (5) jirdi-sdli. 

* The sdrad rice, which corresponds with the dman, or winter 
rice of Bengal, is of better quality than the hidlt, and also includes 
two great species, — {a) the Id^hu, and (b) the guru. The former 
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is sown in May on comparatively high land, and is reaped in 
November. Its thirteen most important varieties are,'>--(i) the 
chhotdchdmpd, (2) nwtrd, (3) rdngid-sind, (4) niydli, ($) hdrud, 
(6) Imkd, (7) bcdld-chdmpd, (8) sard, (9) nardd, (10) mdni, (ii) 
bangripdnchi, (12) palds-phul, and (13) bhut-mundi. The guru 
species of sdrad grows on low lands, being sown in May and 
reaped in November or December. Its twenty-one principal 
varieties are, — (i) kaldjird, (2) narsinh-bhog, (3) surli, {/s) diwdn- 
bhog, (5) durgd-bhog, (6) nripdti-hhog, (7) madhu-maldti, (8) bdngar 
mddhavi, (9) mach kanid, (10) dhaldkeri, (ii) kdldkeri, (la) muktd- 
kert, {1$) gopdb-bkog, (14) ttajuk-badan, (15) ratan-churi, (16) makarkd- 
snudt, (17) daynd-gimdi, (18) tulsiphul, (19) rang-pakhiyd, (20) 
pakhiyd, and (21) chdmpd. Some varieties are sown broadcast on low 
marshy ground ; others are carefully reared in nursery fields, and 
transplanted, plant by plant, to higher and drier soils. Ground covered 
with a foot erf water gives a good crop ; and the coarser sorts will 
grow in six feet of water, although all must be sown in the first place 
in solid land. For some varieties, a soil having an admixture of 
sand (dords), while for others, a soil not sandy (mdtiyd/), is best 
adapted. Some require to be sown eany in the season, others late. 
Certain varieties will not grow unless the land is thoroughly w-eeded, 
while others flourish in spite of everything. In order to provide 
against the uncertainties of the season, the husb.andmen sow the 
species which retpiire flooding, ov those that will not suffer from it, 
as well as those that will flourish with but a moderate rainfall. In 
addition to the twenty -one varieties above mentioned, the following 
descriptions of guru sdrad are sown broadcast on marshy lands, 
which are iliy in the sowing time and hot season, but which are 
covered with from ihree to seven feet of water in the rains:— -(i) 
Rdzand, (2) laukd, (3) balnngd-marddn, (4) hdrisankar, (5) dubi, (6) 
baital pakhiyd, (7) kaili, (8) kdnti-siydli, (9) khurd, (10) khejuriyd, 
and (ii) niktd-ch(vidan. 

Besides biali and sdrad, a third genus of rice (ddlua) is grown in 
Cuttack; sown in Febnaary, "and reaped in May; it is a coarse, 
indigestible grain, with short straw, grown principally along the 
sea coast on marshy lands, and often requires irrigation. 

No improvement seems to have taken place with regard to the 
quality of the rice grown in the District ; and the soil is thought to 
be unfit for the growth of foreign v.uieties, although attempts have 
been made to introduce them. During the famine of 1866, 
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Burmah rice was given to the husbandmen, but the attempt failed. 
Carolina' paddy-seed was also distributed in 1868, but vith results 
far from encouraging. It is difficult to say whether this was, as 
supposed by the cultivators, owing to the unsuitability of the soil, 
or to want of knowledge on the jiart of those who used the seed. 

The Ex cent ok Land iinokk Rick Cui.tivation has increased by 
about one-fourth during the last twenty-live years. A jtorlion of this 
increase, however, is fictitious, as large tracts of land were purposely 
.allowed to remain uncultivated at the time of the Settlement in 18 57, 
in order that they might be entered as waste by the Settlement 
Officer, and thus be cither cxcm]>ted from assessment or assessed very 
lightly. As soon as the Settlement was concluded, such lands were 
gradually put under cultivation. 

Pkoductivk. Powkks ('k ihk I.anh. — An idea prevails among 
the people, th.it .although the extent of land under cultivation has 
increased, yet its jmxluclive juiwers h.ave diminislicd ; .and the 
superstitious [leasants attribute this to tiic anger of the gods, at so 
much of the old p.aslure land for r ows having been lately brought 
under the plough. Tlie main cause is the constant working of the 
soil, which .allows the land no rest A field seldom lies fallow; and 
the rotation of crops, although not unknown in Cuttack, is not sys- 
tem.atically c.arricd out. The gre.at extent of pasture and of w.astc band 
whkh h.as been brought under cuItiv.Uion may also have tende<l to 
ilecre.ase the .average yield from the sod, .as such new bands .arc often 
of .an inferior (pialily, and formerly were not deemed remunerative 
far lillu'c at all. IVlicicncy of babour is sometimes staled as 
another «-ausc of the decreased avcr.age jiroductiveness. While, on 
the one h.and, the barge and important Public Works now being 
c.arricd on in Cuttack have to a small extent withdr.awn hired labour 
from agriculture, the increased .amount of band under <ailliv.ation 
h.as, on the other haml, greatly increased the demand for it. In 
short, the band is just beginning to cease to be tbc only outlet for 
unskilled Labour in ()riss.a. The Land m.iy sutTcr a little, but the 
labourers gain a great deal. 

Thk Namks for RtcK TN ir.s rriKFi'.RKNr Staoks arc .as follow — 
the names generally consisting of a noun .and verb, or of a verb with 
the word dhin, rice, understood. When the seed vegetates, it is 
called dhdn j^ajd delA ; when the sprout divides into two leaves, dui- 
patra ; when the p.addy begins to germinate in the stem, kdm flwr ; 
when fully germinated, thor-hchd ; when the cars emerge from the 
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stem, dhdn-bdhdribd ; when the rice flowers, phul urdibd or hdt 
karibd; at the end of the flowering, when a milky substance is 
generated in the stem, dhdrdhukibd; when the kernel is just formed, 
kshirchdul\ when ripening, when ready for cutting, ^a/4- 
jibd — literally, it vill be cut; when the ^ain is spread on the 
ground, and trodden out from the straw by a team of bullocks, 
bengld paribd ; when winnowing, urd-jibd ; husked without 
boiling, aruyd chdul ; when husked after the seed has been loosened 
by boiling, usnd-chdul. 

The solid preparations of rice are, — boiled rice, bhdt, which is 
never sold ; rice cakes, pithd, a few sorts of which may be sold ; 
paddy boiled, afterwards slightly fried in the husk and then husked, 
churd, sold at about thirty-five pounds for a rupee or two shillings; 
fried rice, hurum, sold at one and a half dnnds a ser, or a little over 
i penny a pound. A preparation made of unhusked rice slightly 
crushed and fried, kMi, is sold at the same price. The liquid 
preparations of rice are, — rice boiled to the consistency of paste, 
jdu; rice boiled with milk and sugar, ksMr or ksMri; and ptad, a 
distilled liquor made fropi rice, and sold at about a shilling a quart. 
The two first preparations are never sold. 

The other Cereal Crops of the District are, — (t) Mdndud, a 
grass-like plant producing a coarse seed resembling rice, sown' simul- 
taneously with bidH rice on the same description of land, and reaped 
in September. This grain is peculiar to Orissa, and not found in 
Bengal. It is eaten freely by the lower orders, who prefer it to rice 
as cheaper, and who even consider it more nourishing. The higher 
classes do not use it, and declare it difficult of digestion by unac- 
customed stomachs. (2) Gaham (wheat) and (3) jab (barley), sown 
towards the end of November, and reaped in February and March. 
These crops are grown on rather high land, and require a great deal 
of irrigation. (4) Chtnd, a rice-like cereal, rather rare, sown about 
the end of November, and reaped at the end of January. (5) Sudn, 
a rice-like cereal, is not cultivated, but grows spontaneously in the 
paddy fields. It is used only by the lower orders. Indian com 
{bhuttd or makkd) is scarcely cultivated in Cuttack District. It is 
only grown in small gardens, and is eaten in the green-ear, roasted, 
as a luxury and not as an ordinary article of food. The Madras 
sepoys and camp followers in Cuttack city are fond of it, but it is 
generally considered unwholesome. 

The PupsEs grown in the District are, — (i) But (gram) and ( 2 ) 
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chana (peas), sown about the end of November, r'nd reaped in Fcb- 
riary. These crops are grown on high land, and require irrigation, 
but are not common throughout the District. (3) Mu^ (Phascolus 
Mungo), (4) ^rhi, and (5) ioldth (Dolichos biflorus), sown in 
Ortober, and cut in January or February. These are generally 
cultivated as second crops on dtdU and mdndud Land, but sometimes 
as the sole crop of the inferior one-crop {ei/as/l) pulse land. The 
heavy dews which fall during the cold season afford sufficient 
moisture, and rainy weather is injurious to such crops. (6) Harar 
of two kinds,— («) chaitra harar, called after the name of the Hindu 
month in which it is reaped. It is sown almost simultaneously with 
tndg and hirhi, and sometimes along with them in the same field ; 
the mug or Hrhi being reaped first, and the harar left standing till 
March or April, when it also is rea|»cd This description of harar 
is extensively cultivated, and considerot; more wholesome than the 
other variety, namely, {b) ndli harar, which is groitn on high lands, 
mostly around the homesteads ; sown in June or Ju'_,', and reaped 
in December or January. 

The Fibres of Cuttack District are,— ( i) pdt (jute), sown in July 
and reaped in November, on moist lands along the banks of rivers ; 
not a very common crop. The Jute Commission' Report in 1873 
returned the total area under jute in Cuttack District, and the 
Tributary States, at 4228 acres, the out-turn being csjm.itcd at 
63,420 maunds, or 2322 tons. (2) San or hemp, sown in high 
lands in November, and cut in January and February. (3) Kdpds 
or cotton, with its two varieties, haldiyd and achhud. The 
first variety is grown mostly in the western hilly tracts of the District, 
being sown in June or July, and cut in October or November. The 
seeds produced from this species produce, in the plains, the achhud 
variety, which is sown in December, and reaped in July. For the 
achhud crop, haldiyd seed from the hills is preferred. The pods of 
the achhud are longer than those of the haldiya of the plains; but 
those of the haldiyd grown in the mountainous tracts arc superior 
to either the achhud or haldiya of the delta, the hill soil being much 
better adapted for the growth of cotton. land newly reclaimed 
from jungle is the best for this ttop. (4) Simuliald, a description 
of cotton growing on a large tree (Bombax heptaphylla). It is 
never cultivated, but grows spontaneous'./ ; the cotton is largely 
used for stuffing pillows and mattresses. 

Miscellaneous Crops.— (1) Sarishd (mustard), sown in Oc- 
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tober and cut in Jaiyiary or February; grows well where silt is 
deposited (2) Gab (castor-oil), sown at the same time and on the 
same description of land as sarishd. It is generally grown as a 
second crop, but occasionally as a single one, on' land along the 
banks of rivers. The oil sells at about 4 dnnds or 6d. a ser (2 lbs.), 
and is used extensively for lamps. (3) Phesi or tisi (linseed), sown 
in November and cut in February ot March, as a second crop 
on bidli and Id^hu sdrad rice land. (4) Khasd (///-seed — Sesamum 
orientale), grows on high or dry land ; sown in July and cut in 
January. It is extensively cultivated and largely exported, princi- 
pally to the Madras Presidency. (5) Tamdku (tobacco) is sown in 
deposits of slimy mud in December, and cut in March or April. 
Irrigation is required for this crop, which is largely cultivated, and 
consumed by the, people in the shape of cheroots. (6) Akhu or 
ikshu (sugar-cane) should be grown on high land secured from flood- 
water, which is injurious to the plant. Constant irrigation is re- 
quired; and as the crop is a very exhausting one, it cannot be 
taken from the same field in successive years. It is sown in April or 
May, and cut in February or March. (7) Haldi (turmeric) grows 
on high land which has previously been left fallow. for a year; sown 
in July and cut in February or March. (8) Ada or adrakh (ginger) 
is grown on the same description of land, and sown and cut at 
the same time as turmeric. (9) Methi (Trigonella foenum), (10) 
dhaniyd (coriander-seed), and (xi) pdn-mahun (Pimpinella ani- 
sum) are all sown in November and cut in January or February. 
(12) Piydj (pmoxi) and (13) rasun (garlic) are sown in November 
and gathered in January. Both these crops require irrigation. (14) 
Pdn (betel-leaf) is sown in July ; and after the plant reaches ma- 
turity, in twelve or fifteen months, the leaves are plucked twice a 
week. This valuable creeper, when once it has fairly taken root, 
yields leaves for fifty or sixty years. It requires more labour than 
any other crop, but is also more profitable. It must be constantly 
irrigated, and protected from the sun by a reed roofing ; so that a 
pdn garden is simply a vast, low-built, mat greenhouse, very steamy 
inside, but of a uniform temperature all the year round. An acre 
yields from ^88 to ;;^ioo; of which, however, from J[^io to ^^75 
must be taken to replace the capital laid out by the cultivator, and 
the rent of the land. A fair profit to the husbandman is from £^2^ 
to ;^3S per acre. 

Area ; Out-turn of Crops.— The latest statistics on this sub- 
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ject are contained in an article on Cuttack .District published in 
The Statistical Reporter for October 1876, from which the following 
paragrtiphs are condensed. 

The total area of the District is stated to be 2,469,300 acres, or 
3858 square miles, in substitution for 3178 s(iuare miles given in the 
Census Report. Of this corrected area, 1,357,990 acres or 2122 
square miles (55 per cent.) are returned as cultivated; 242,010 
acres or 378 square miles (10 per cent.) as uncuhivated but culti- 
vable; and 869,300 acres or 1358 siiu.irc miles (35 per cent.) as 
uncultivable waste. These figures were arrived at in the following 
way. ‘The Collector took the total area recorded as um nltivable 
waste at the time of the Settlement ; and in order to get an iiiea 
how far waste land had been brought under cultivation since 1 8,)o. 
selected certain estates as typical of the various descriptions ol 
country, — one in the hilly region on the west, a second in the 
central arable tract, and a third in the saliferous belt \vhi( h runs 
along the coast. The proportion of uncultivable waste to total area 
that existed in each of these estates at the time of the .Settlement 
was first extracted from the village registers, and then the jiroportion 
at the present time was ascertained by actual measurement. '1 he 
difference between the two proportions afforded a basis on which to 
strike a general average for the whole District. Ihe Collector con- 
siders that the result is not surprising, when it is remembered that 
vast tracts of swamp and uninhabited jungle line the sea coast and 
stretch many miles inland; and also that many thousands of acres 
on the western border of the District consist of low hills covered 
with stunted scrub jungle, or bare plains of latcrite rock, where even 
grass will hardly grow. So far from the area assigned for unculii- 
vable waste being excessive, the Collector states that he would, if 
asked to make an estimate without papers to refer to, have fixed it 
much higher.’ 

The cultivated area is thus distrdrulcd “Cinder rainy-scason 
crops, 1,407,890 acres; under dry-season crops, 97,900 .acres; 
total; 1,505,790. This total cultivated area is Larger than the one 
given above, by the number of acres that yield a double crop. 1 he 
rainy-season crops are subdivided as follow Rice, 1,097,000 
acres, or 81 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; other food grams. 
225,000 -acres; oil-seeds, 22,000 acres; fibres, 360c; cotton, 
20,300; sugar, 2500; miscellaneous, 37,490 ao’-e*- The dry- 
season aops are thus subdivided :-Wheat, 1400 acres; barley, 
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500 j ddlud or sprmg rice, 39,000 ; other food grams, 36,000 ; oil- 
seeds, I i,ooo ; tobacco, 10,000 acres. ‘ These figures are the result 
of inquiries made by kdnungos in certain selected pargdndsy and 
are approximately correct’ 

The average produce of each crop per acre is thus returned 
Rice, 1000 lbs.; wheat, 150; inferior food-grains, 270; cotton, 
150; oil-seeds, 300; fibres, 160; sugar, 120; tobacco, 1000; vege- 
tables, 3500 lbs. In the number of ^ Statistical Reporter for 
November 1875, Lieutenant J. W. Ottley, R.E., thus summarizes the 
various opinions with regard to the out-turn of rice land per acre 
in Cuttack: — ‘The ordinary out-turn of ordinary rice land is 12 
maunds, and a favourable out-turn for the three classes of lands is 
20, 15, and 8 maunds respectively. In Orissa, by Dr. W. W. Hunter, 
it is stated that early rice land, paying a rent of about Rs. 3, gives an 
out-turn of 14 maunds of paddy ; and winter rice land, paying about 
the same rent, will give an out-turn of 27 maunds of paddy. Colonel 
Haig, after detailing a number of estimates made in 1872, concludes 
thus: — “Taking maunds as the average yield (for 10 years) of 

the higher and more sandy soils, and i8| (the cultivator’s own 
estimate) for the low lands, the mean would be 15 maunds, which 
just agrees with the Embankment Committee’s estimate.” Colonel 
Haig also mentions having seen fields in 1872 (a favourable year) 
with the following estimated out-turns: — On high land, i6| maunds, 
on low lands, 32 J maunds ; and these he considered very nearly, if 
not quite, full crops. Mr. Toynbee’s experiments in 1871 showed 
that the average out-turn of an acre of ordinary sdrad rice land in 
Orissa in a good year was about 1$ Calcutta maunds' 

‘ The Collector believes that the average produce of wheat at 
only 150 lbs. an acre is correct Wheat is very seldom grown in 
Orissa, and only in small patches as a fancy crop. The climate is 
unsuited to it, ajjd it often does not flower at all, or out of a patch 
one quarter of an acre in extent, one-third only will flower ; and 
of the plants that do flower, many will not form grain. “ Inferior 
food grains” are given at 270 lbs. per acre. Under this head are 
lumped together, mdg, arhar, kaldi, kulthi, birhi, and all such small 
grains. Some yield more and some less, and the average out-turn of 
several kinds of pulse has been struck for the purposes of this report. 
Taken all round, these minor grains do not yield in Orissa much 
more than 3 maunds an acre. They run from 3 to 4, and occa- 
sionally up to 5 maunds, but not higher. Oil-seeds include sesa- 
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mum, castor-oil, and linseed, and are set dowat at 300 lbs. or 3 
mounds 30 sers per acre. There is not much land m the District 
under cultivation with oil-seeds. The castor-oil plant is grown on 
alluvial soil, in the beds of the Brdhniani and Baitaranf, but it does 
not 3rield as well as in Northern Orissa. These figures are compiled 
from the returns of some twenty-five kdnitngos, which all agree so 
nearly that there is little room for doubt as to their correctness. Fibres 
consist chiefly of jute. The figure given in the statement, 160 lbs., 
represents the cleaned jute after it has been w.ashed, beaten out, 
and dried for the market Similarly, 120 lbs. of sugar represents 
the manufactured article as sold in the market, and not the sugar- 
canes freshly cut The Uriy.-(s plant their sugar-canes too close 
together, and the cane thus grows long, thin, and poor in sacc harine 
matter. It is probable that if they planted them farther ai)art, as is 
done in the Panjdb, the out turn would be better.' 

Condition of the Pea.santry. — The husbandmen of Cuttack 
do .not seem so badly oflT as those of Balasor District, although their 
holdings are generally very small. A farm of twenty-five acres or 
upwards is considered a very large holding ; one of between ten and 
twenty-five acres a good-sized one ; and anything much below ten 
acres a small one. Every respectable villager has a few acres, often 
not more than four or five ; and the Collector estimates that small 
holdings of less than ten acres cover one-half of the total cultivated 
area of the District Very few farms exceed twenty-five acres. 
Perhaps two such holdings may be found in a rur.al commune of 
four or five hundred families of husbandmen. 'I’he standard by 
which a cultivator is judged does not consist so much in the extent 
of his fields, as in the number of ploughs he can command. 'I'his, 
however, by no means represents correctly the worth of his farm, 
inasmuch as some kinds of crop, such as bidl't rice and sugar-cane, 
require much more ploughing than others. The amount of plough- 
ing required also varies according to the nature of the soil, the land 
in low-lying parts not needing so much or so deep ploughing as in 
the higher tracts. In the case of a holding consisting of two-crop 
and one-crop land in fair proportions, six acres are supposed to 
represent what is technically called a ‘ plough ' of land; that is, the 
quantity which a husbandman with one plough and a single pair of 
bullocks can cultivate. In the case of a farm consisting only of 
sirad or one-crop land, one pair of bullocks would be able to jdough 
eight, or in a low-lying situation, ten or twelve acres. A holding of 
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twelve acres enables a Cuttack cultivator to live quite as well as a 
respectable shopkeeper, or as a person earning Rs. 8 or i6s. a 
month. His family can afford to eat more food than cither of these 
two classes. One-half of the peasantry may be set down as really 
well oft’. One-fourth are in debt to the village money-lender or the 
landlord. The remaining onc-fourth, wlio have very small holdings 
of from one to four acres, and who ckc out a livelihood by hiring 
themselves as day-labourers to richer husbandmen, are just able to 
live. Able-bodied pauperism is unknown, except among the religious 
mendicants. 

I quote the following, paragraphs in extenso from a Report by 
the Collector upon the condition of the agricultural and labouring 
classes of Cuttack, which is published in tlie Commissioner’s Annual 
Administration Report for 1872-73: — ‘A great proportion pf the 
people live on the clieapest sort of rice, the coarsest sort of pulse, 
a little salt, and some cheap vegetables. Their dress is a plain 
cotton cloth, either manufactured in the country, or imported from 
P^urope; the former is more lasting, but tlie latter is cheaper. As a 
man gets richer, a considerable proportion of his increased income 
goes to improve his food.; he buys a bettor sort of rice and 
pulse, spices and fish, and a more liberal supply of salt. His 
next rise in jwosperity is marked by the purchase of brass vessels 
and silver ornaments (which constitute his reserve fund), or of 
cattle. The great mortality among cattle at certain seasons must do 
much to retard tlie progress of prosjierity among the agricultural 
classes. Year after year, in the hot weather, numbers of cattle die 
of a disease called thakurdtu. In the rains, another formidable 
disease known as fantikdtd prevails, but not to such an extent as 
thdknrdni. It is said to be especially fatal to buffaloes. Another 
prevalent disease is cliowuht^ which ajipears to be the foot-and-mouth 
distemper of Europe. Considering that every cultivated^ field 
in the District is ploughed by oxen, it is evident that this regular 
mortality among cattle, and their conseouent high price, must be a 
heavy tax on the tenant fiirmer. There is no doubt that a very largo 
proportion of the sums spent in Orssa on irrigation works leaves 
the Province again in the shape of profits or savings of the numerous 
European, Pcngali, and l\Iadrasf officials and contractors employed; 
nevertheless, there can be little doubt that the standard of comfort 
has risen, and is rising, among the agricultural classes. But the 
uncertainty of the demand for labour tells a good deal on the land- 
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less classes, and is thp cause ot the very numerous cases of lurking 
house trespass and theft, which, with suicide, are the only crii les 
that can be called prevalent in the District. The canal works do 
not appear to have made mui h change in this respct i ; probably 
because many of those who work on the canals s<iuander their earn- 
ings in the ttlA or spirit and shops, and because many of the 
landless class prefer the chance of getting a few roods of land for the 
season at a rent of half the croi>, to going to a distance from their 
homes for regular work. 

‘ I have every reason to believe that a change for tlie better has 
taken place, and is steadily progressing. V'ast sums of money have 
been spent in the country on irrigation works ; and aliliongli a 
proportion of this is taken away in salaries of foreigners, iniien 
of it must and does sink into the country. Labour is abundant, 
and is paid for at remunerative rates. Trade has imi>roved ; exiiorts 
and imports have increased. A large number of people are better 
housed, clothed, and feil, and have more home comforts than 
formerly. The improvement has jirobably affected tlie iiiercantilc 
and labouring classes more th.in the actual cultivators. I have, 
however, observ'ed, even in remote villages, a gre.Uer air of comfort 
—a better thatch tu the houses ; aiul this in tbissa is one eff the 
best signs of improvement, as it represents al)uut the fust thing an 
Uriyd cultivator does when his circmnst.incos begin ti) improve. I 
notice in the larger villages and .'^ubdivisional statimis a few more 
shops ; and the shops wliich fell into ruin dining the f.iniinc have 
been restored. In Cuttack city there is a great increase in shops 
and trade, and a very remarkable addition to tlic masonry houses 
and shops. The (lovernment worksliojis at the canal works have 
educated a superior class of artisans ; and the mission orphanages are 
yearly sending forth well-cdiicateii )oung couples into the world, 
whose conduc# is generally uneMeptionable, and nuist gradually 
e.xert an influence on the general inijiuiation.’ 

The Rent Law. — The .Settlement Record has left but little 
roon for disputes about enhancement of rent under Act x. of 11^59. 
The only lands liable to enhancement are those belonging to tlie 
non-resident (/<rV//) husbandmen, for which no leases were granted 
by the Settlement officers ; and such leases of the resident {Ihdm) 
cultivators as have lajised from the holders dying without heirs, or 
from other causes. The peasantry do not av.til themselves much of 
Act X. for establishing occupancy rights, either from inability to main- 
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tain their claims, or from the conviction that they consult their own 
interests better by conciliating than by defying their landlords. 
Act X. is, therefore, almost inoperative as an enhancement law j and 
the Collector reports that the rates of rent are the same as if it had 
not been passed. 

The Domestic Animals of the District consist of co.ws and 
buffaloes, kept for milk ; and oxen for the plough, or as beasts of 
burden. The same bullocks are often used for ploughing during 
the rains, and as carriers of produce during the hot weather, when 
they are not needed in the fields. Herds of goats and sheep 
are almost unknown ; but a brisk export trade takes place in homed 
cattle from the breeding-grounds on the coast, via, Midnapur, to 
Calcutta. This trade has been of late on the decline, owing to the 
decrease in the amount of land left for pasture, and to cattle 
diseases mentioned above, and more fully detailed in my Statistical 
Account of Balasor District An ordinary cow in Cuttack fetches 
Rs. 12 or ;^i, 43. od. : a pair of ploughing oxen, Rs. 30 or;^3 ; a 
pair of buffaloes, Rs. 80 or ;£S -, a score of sheep, Rs. 80 or;^8; a 
score of kids six months old, ;£2 ; a score of full-grown pigs, Rs. 
120 or ;^I2. 

WagSs of agricultural day-labourers are generally paid in kind, 
and do not seem to have altered since 1850. Such wages were 
then about twelve to fifteen pounds of unhusked rice per diem ; and 
the same rate continues at the present day, except when they are 
calculated according to the money value of the labourer’s hire. All 
labour, however, paid by money wages has increased in price ; and 
in the laige towns, such as Cuttack and Jijprr, field work is now 
frequently paid in this way. Agricultural labour is always paid at a 
lower rate than other unskilled work. Day-labourers, other than 
agricultural, now receive from i dnnd 4 pie to i dnnd 6 pie (i^d. 
to 2^d.) in the rural tracts, anu 2^ dnnds (3|d.) a day in the towns; 
in 1850 the wages were three-fourths of an dmd (slightly over 
a penny) in the rural tracts, and i dnnd 6 pie (2^.) in the towns. 
Smiths and carpenters now get 2^ dnnds (3jd.) in the country, and 
4 dnnds or 6d. in the towns ; in 1850 their wages were dnnds 
(a^d.) and ^ dnnds (4id.) respectively. Bricklayers, who are only 
employed in the towns, earned dnnds (a^d.) a day in 1850, and 
now receive from 3 to 4 dnnds (4id. to 6d.). On the whole, it may 
be said that labour fetches double in the towns what it does in 
the country; and that, during the last twenty-five years, from 
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1850 to 1875, of wages have risen from thirty-five to forty 
per cent 

Prices of food-grains do not seem to have increased in an} thing 
like the same proportion. The price of the best husked rice was 
about 2 1 sets per rupee, or 5s. 4d. a hundredweight, in i860; about 20 
sers per rupee, or 5s. yd. a hundredweight, in 186.8 ; and 17 im per 
rupee, or 6s. yd. a hundredweight, in 1870. Best unhusked paddy 
sold at 45 per rupee, or 2s. 6d. a hundredweight, in i860; 42 
for the rupee, or 2s. 8d. per hundredweight, in 1868; .and 40 
sm per rupee, or 2s. lod. a hundredweight in 1870. Coarse 
rice, such as that used by labourers, sold at 43 sers per rujice, or 
2 S. yd. a hundredweight, in i860; 31 sers per ruppe, or 3s. yd. a 
hundredweight in 1868 ; and 32 sers per nipee, or 3s. 6d. a hundred- 
weight in 1870. The same paddy, uiihusked, sold at 87 urs per 
rupee, or is. 4d. a hundredweight in i860; 65 sers per rupee, or 
IS. 9d. a hundredweight in j868 ; and 78 sers per nipcc, or is. 6d. 
a hundredweight in 1870. ^Vheat stood at 24 sers per rupee, or 
4s. 8d. a hundredweight in i860; 21 sers for the rupee, or 5s. 4d. 
a hundredweight in 1868; and la sers per rupee, or 9s. 4d. a 
hundredweight in 1870. In the famine year (1866), the maximum 
prices reached were as follow Best cleaned rice, 3 J sers per rupee, 
or 32s. a hundredweight ; coarse rice, 4 sers per rupee, or 28s. a 
hundredweight. As might be expected, prices range highest in the 
vicinity of Cuttack town, and lowest in the distant Subdivision of 
Kendrdpdrd. 

The following tables, compiled from Mr. A. T. MacDonncll's 
‘ Report on the Food-Grain Supply of Bengal,’ exhibit the pre- 
vailing rates for ordinary rice, pulses, and wheat, in the Cuttack, 
Jdjpur, and Kendrdpdrd Subdivisions, for each month of the seven 
years from 1868 to 1874; also the average annual rates for the 
same period 
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The avcmgcs showing the prices of pulses and wheat in KendrApAr^. Subdivision have been calculated from returns of a few months only. 
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The Agricultural Implements required by a small husband- 
man with a holding of one ‘ plough ’ of land, or about six acrv.5, arc a 
pair of oxen, a plough {ndngal), harrow {mdi), wceder {bidS), two 
sorts of spades {kdnk and kuH), a sickle [ddo), a hatchet {kdtuh), 
and an iron instrument foi digging holes {fiAdntl). I give the Uriyd 
names ; in Bengali, ddo means a hatchet. The cost of the whole 
is about Rs. 40 or ^^4, including Rs. 30 or as the cost of 
the oxen. 

Weights and Measures. — Rice is sold in the country villages, 
and on the fields to grain merchants, according to the following 
measure: — 4 (hhatdk — i pdo; 4 pdo — i sn; 12 str - i gaum i 
8 gaunt = I bharan. The gauni is simply a basket, which varies 
in size in different parts of the District. The mexsure used by 
shopkeepers in towns and merchants in selling rice is the following : 
— 4 paisd = 1 chhatdk ; 4 chhatdk = i pda; 4 pda - i ur ; 5 ur 
I pasuri; 8 pasuri - 1 maund. The Cuttack «r, which weighs 105 
folds, or over two and a half pounds avoirdupois, is used for all 
articles except grain on the field or in the country villages, and salt. 
This last is sold according to the Calcutta ser, ccjual to 80 fold 
weight, or two pounds avoirdupois. Gold and preciou tones are 
weighed according to the following standard : — 4 dlhvt i raft : 
8 rati - i mdshd ; 10 mdshd = 1 bhari or told, Cipial to 180 grains 
Troy weight. Land measure is as follows : — 4 kdni i butt’d : 
16 biswd - I glint ; 25 glint = i mdn, equal to an Lnglisli ac re ; 
20 mdn - I bdti. Distance is measured as follows : — 4 angult - 
I miishti , 3 mushti = 1 (hdkhand (spaii) ; 2 chdkhand = i hdt 
(cubit) ; 4 hdt — i dhanu ; 2000 dhanu - i kos ; 4 kos — i yojan, 
or nine miles. During the Musalmdn and Marhatti rule, the 
current coin of the Province was the kauri (cowrie). Not only 
were private transactions carried on, but Government salaries were 
paid in this measure. It has now nearly disappeared from the 
towns and bdzdrs, but still continues current in the villages. The 
standard is as follows : — 4 krdntl = i kauri (cowrie) ; 4 kauri — 1 
gandd; 20 (80 cowries) - 1 pan; 16 (1280 cowries) - 
1 kdhdn. The nuuiber of cowries to the rupee varies; the present 
rate is reported at 3584 ; in 1804 it was as high as 7680, It may 
be estimated, generally speaking, that 3 kdhdns or 3840 cowries 
= a rupee or two shillings. 

Landless Labouring Classes. — A distinct class of day-labourers, 
neither possessing nor renting any bands. ha.s always existed in 
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Cuttack District It is composed chiefly of Pdas, Bauris, Kanddrds, 
and other very low castes, with some families of Chdsds. The 
number of these landless day-labourers is said to have diminished of 
late years, while the demand for labour has increased, in consequence 
of the large public works now in progress. In short, the enhanced 
prices of agricultural produce have given an impetus to tillage, and 
made it pay better to settle on inferior and formerly uncultivated 
land, than to go out for hire. The price of labour has risen accord- 
ingly; and the condition of the labouring class has so much im- 
proved, as to attract the poorer sort of husbandmen to Cuttack town, 
at seasons when field work is suspended. Agricultural labourers 
are of two sorts— permanent and occasional. The former generally 
receive in advance a small sum of money, about Rs. 5 or Rs. 6, 
without interest, which they must make good before quitting the 
service. They are paid daily wages in paddy, at a slightly lower 
rate than that which the occasional labourers receive ; but they get 
a piece of cloth once a year from their employer, and are allowed 
to hold half an acre of land rent-free, which they cultivate on their 
own account with their masters plough and bullocks. The 
occasional labourers are merely extra hands for weeding and reap- 
ing. When employed on the former work, they are paid at the 
rate of 7^ tm or 15 pounds of unhusked rice per diem. At 
harvest, they are paid by bundles, at the rate of one for every 
twelve or fifteen bundles of the crop cut. Women and children arc 
also largely employed in field work at these seasons, but at Ipwer 
rates. 

Land Settlement. — Orissa differs from the rest of Bengal Proper, 
inasmuch as the Settlement for the Government land revenue is not 
of a fixed and permanent character, but is made for a term of years 
only, subject to an increased assessment at the end of every 
fresh period. The Settlements are now made to run for thirty years; 
but in the earlier years of our administration they were for much 
shorter periods. Mr. Toynbee, in his valuable book on Orissa, gives 
the following particulars regarding the method adopted in forming 
the first of the^ temporary Settlements ; the same principles were 
followed in the subsequent Settlements. I quote the following 
paragraphs in a condensed form, but retain Mr. Toynbee’s own 
words : — 

*In September 1804, the Commissioners for the affairs of 
Cuttack” issued instructions for making the first regular Settlement 
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of the Province, which were subsequently embodied in Regulation 
xii. of 1805. It was to be for one year only, 1804-5, 
be followed by a triennial Settlement One of the most important 
objects in view was to bring deserted villages into cultivation. 
As the Marhattis and their predecessors had based their demands on 
the amount of land actually under the plough, without reference to the 
amount of cultivable land in each village, very little encouragement 
had hitherto been held out to cultivators and proprietors to increase 
the cultivated area. The Uriyi rayat, whose poverty was his only 
protection against robbery, extortion, and oppression, cared only to 
grow sufficient rice to support himself and his family for the year. 
Liberal terms, therefore, were to be offered to those who would 
bring waste lands under cultivation, but with the following condition 
expressed in the Commissioners’ instructions to the Collector: — 
“ You will bind the engaging parties, however, in the most positive 
manner, and under a severe penalty, not to bring or entice rayats 
from lands already cultivated, but to collect their rayats from 
without the Company’s territories.” This affords us considerable 
insight into the wretched state of the Province under Marhatti 
oppression and misrule. The independent tributary Rijis afforded 
protection in their hilly and jungly retreats to fugitive rayats from 
the Mughulbandi ; and not only gave them land on more favour- 
able terms, but also held out a reasonable prospect of their being 
able to enjoy the fruits of it. At the present day, the difficulty is 
not to find rayats to till the soil, but to find land for the rayats 
to cultivate. 

‘ The Collector was ordered to proceed himself into the interior, 
and* personally direct the Settlement operations, fixing the amount 
of assessment on each estate upon “principles of equity and mode- 
ration, rather than trying to raise the collections to the utmost 
height" The services of the mu/assal kdnungos were directed to be 
Utilized “ for the purpose of keeping and arranging the accounts of the 
District and in aiding the Collector with information in respect to the 
customs and usage of the country.” The lands which the Marhattis 
had granted to the sadr kdnungos at a low rent, in payment of their 
services to the State, w’ere to be settled with them at those rates, in 
the hope of inducing them to furnish such information as they un- 
doubtedly possessed of the resources of the District. The hope proved 
but a vain one. Neither threat nor entreaty could prevail on them 
to give the slightest assistance or information. Equally uhsuccessful 
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was the attempt, to procure detailed information from the dmih of 
the Marhattd tiovemment, and from the tamini&rs themselves. 
The hastobdd papers of the former would have afforded very useful 
information They were too valuable, however, to be parted with. 
By threatening zaminddrs that they would report that their estates 
had, according to these papers, been under-assessed, the dmlls de- 
rived a comfortable income from their documents. The amlds or 
officials were, as a rule, in collusion with the zaminddrs^ and them- 
selves held estates in other names (beadml). The interest of the 
mukaddams was also opposed to that of the Government, and the 
rayats were 'too ignorant to know anything beyond their own im- 
mediate concerns. Thus, every man’s hand was either actively or 
passively against the Collector, and the interests of individuals were 
in direct opposition to those of the Government. 

‘ With regard to rent-free tenures, it was laid down that all lands 
which had been held rent-free during the two previous years, 1802-3 
and 1803-4, should continue to be so held during the currency of 
the Settlement. They were to be settled with the persons in posses- 
sion, on their executing agreements to be responsible for the pre- 
servation of the peace, and to abstain from the collection of saya , 
or other dues of any kind. It was, no doubt, intended that a care- 
ful scrutiny should aftenvards be made into the validity of all claims 
to hold land rent-free under the above rule. Unfortunately, circum- 
stances prevented this investigation being made until long afterwards. 
The selection of the two years 1802-3 and 1803-4, as those during 
which the possession of land rent-free gave a prima facie title to the 
occupier to continue to hold it on the same terms, was peculiarly 
unfortunate, and resulted in a large loss of Government revenue. 
During those two years, the Marhattds had little leisure to devote to 
the details of revenue business. Their own superior officers, with 
no one to supervise them, contented themselves with their own 
aggrandisement, and did not interfere with their subordinates, so 
long as the interests of the latter did not clash with their own. The 
consequence was that every one, from the dmtl to the mukaddam, 
took advantage of the confusion to appropriate the lands under 
his charge. The allegation that they had held them rent-free was 
probably in most cases too true. Documents, if called for, were 
easily forged in those days, and the burden of proof that they were 
non-valid was thrown upon the Collector. By the year 1808, more 
than a hundred thousand such documents, affecting at least one- 
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eighteenth of the land in the Province, had been filed in the 
Collector’s office. 

‘As regards the rights of mukadJamSf those whose office was 
hereditary, and who had previously paid their revenue direct to 
Government independent of the zamiridJr, were to be allowed to 
engage for the villages of which they were in possession. If they 
had paid any rasum or fee to the zamtnddr, the i^ayment to him 
was to be discontinued and made to Government, which would itself 
make it over to the zamlnddr. In all cases in which zamlnddrs, 
tdlukddrs, mazkurl-mukaddamSy and sarbardhkdn refused to enter 
into engagements for their lands, the , first preference was to be 
given to the mukaddams or collectors. They were not, however, to 
be allowed to engage for lands not included in their mukaddam'ts. 
Here we have a distinct legal recognition of the right of a hereditary 
mukaddam to engage for the revenue of his tenure, and become a 
zaminddr in the present sense of the word ; that is, to change his 
office of collecting the revenue on behalf of the Government, to that 
of a direct proprietary right in the soil. The practice was a common 
one during the last few years of the Marhatti occupation. Every 
proprietor admitted to Settlement was to be called upon to give full 
security for the payment of the revenue assessed on his estate. He 
was also to bind himself to give pattds or leases to the rayats, and to 
consolidate with the land rent all alnvdbs or cesses. This provision, 
however, w.as a dead letter. The rayats ( amc into contact only 
with the tahsilddrs and other native officers of Government, who, 
being landholders themselves, were not likely either to encourage 
complaints, or to bring them, if made, before the Collector. Th«‘ 
sayer duties, and all other collections not connected with the land 
revenue, were to be made over exclusively to Government. In 
cases of disputed right, the party in possession was to be continued 
in it, pending the result of a regular suit, which was to be brought 
within four years ; failing this, the party in possession was to be 
finally confirmed at the end of the eleventh year.’ 

The first Settlement was concluded early in 1805, at an assess- 
ment for the whole Province of At this time, and up 

to 1828, Orissa was not split up into Districts, and was under one 
Collector. Of the assessment in 1805, however, almost exactly 
one-half, or ;^66,888, was derived from the tract which constitutes 
the present District of Cuttack. In 1806 the Settlement was con- 
tinued for three years, at an assessment for the whole Province ot 
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^* 43 > 53 S* or increase of ;^i2,053 over that of the previous 
year. The portion belonging to what constitutes the present Cut- 
tack District amounted to £11,0^1. In 1808-9, .another Settle- 
ment was made for one year, afterwards continued for a further 
period of three years. Other Settlements occurred in 1812-13, ^or 
one year ; in 1813-14, for two years; in 1815-16, for one year; in 
1816-17, for three years; in 1819-ao, for three years; and in 
1822-23 for five years. In 1836-37, after a detailed investigation 
into the circumstances of the Province, a Settlement was made 
for thirty years. This Settlement expired in the famine year of 
1866-67. But the Government felt that at such a time it would be 
inhumanity to propose raising the land tax of the Province, and the 
Settlement was renewed without enhancement for another thirty 
years, or till 1896-97. I am unable to give the amount of assess- 
ment under the Settlement of. 1837 ; but that realized under its 
continuation, which is practically the same, amounted in 1875 *0 
;;^7 1,926 for Cuttack District, exclusive of the permanently settled 
kild estates on the hilly western frontier, and along the coast 
Land Tenures. — The following account of the numerous varieties 
of land tenure prevalent in Cuttack District is condensed from a 
special Report on the subject by BIbu Rangaldl Banarji, Deputy- 
Collector, dated 23d August 1875. I have not strictly followed 
the principle of classification adopted by the Deputy-Collector ; but 
so far as possible I have preserved the language of the historical 
portion of his report. The land tenures met with in Cuttack Dis- 
trict may be divided into the following eight classes, viz. : — (1) 
Tributary estates, or ktldjdts, pa)ring a light peshkash or permanent 
tribute ; (2) zaminddris, or estates paying revenue direct to Govcm- 
ment; (3) estates paying revenue through the zaminddrs ; (4) 
resumed revenue-free tenures; (5) quit-rent tenures; (6) revenue-free 
tenures ; (7) service tenures ; and (8) cultivating tenures. 

(i) The Tributary Estates or Kilajats. —There are at 
present eleven of these estates in Cuttack District ; six being situated 
on the sea coast, namely, Kanikd, Aul, Kujang, Chhedrd, Harish- 
pur, and Bishnupur ; and five in the hilly western tract bordering 
on the semi-independent Tributary States, namely, Sukindi, 
Madhupur, Darpan, Kalkal^, and Dompdri. The area occupied 
by these estates is 1,118,325 acres, or 1739 57 square miles; and 
the total amount of revenue paid by them, j^8oi3, 7s. od. Of the 
eleven estates, only the following eight, namely, Darpan, Sukindi, 
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Midhupufi Aul, Kujang, Harishpur, Bishnupur, and Kaniki, were 
recognised as having a right to hold their esUtes subject to the 
payment of a {>ermanent sum to Govemmenti by sections 33 and 34 
of Regulation xii. of 1805, which laid down rules for the Settlement 
of the Province. While recognising this right, however, the Regu- 
lation marked a considerable difference between the position of the 
estates of Darpan, Sukindi, and Madhupur, and that of the others. 
The chiefs of both sets of estates were styled zamlnddrs in the 
Regulation above quoted ; but the Government revenue in the case 
of the first set is styled rent, or jamd^ and in the latter, quit^rent, or 
peshkash. Again, ordinary sanads or deeds of appointment were 
given to the zaminddrs of Darpan, Sukindd, and Madhupur ; while 
in the case of the other chiefs named, regular engagements or ikrdr- 
ndmdsvftrc taken and confirmed by the Governor-General in Council. 
Engagements were also taken from the zamlnddrs* of Darpan, Sukindi, 
and Madhupur, but these were simply kabuliyatSy or documents 
consenting to pay the amount assessed upon the estates, and not 
ikrdmdmds. The latter were documents of a political character, 
and contained engagements and stipulations similar to those set 
forth in the engagements w^ith the Rijis of the Tributary States 
beyond Regulation territory ; while the former were merely conditions 
which the sovereign power exacts from its ordinary subjects. 

The following translation of the kabuliyat or engagement exe- 
cuted by, and the sanad granted to, the zamlnddr of Sukindi, 
illustrates the nature of the relations of the Government with the 
proprietors of the estates in the western tract : — * I, Dhrubjf Bhubun 
Harichandan Mahdpdtra, zamlnddr of ^/ZiSukindi, in the Province 
of Orissa, do execute this kabuliyat out of my full and free consent. 
That having been appointed to hold the service of zamlnddr in the 
kild by Government, I will collect the rents according to former 
rates, agreeably to the laws of the Government. That I will pay 
the annual revenue due to Government in the instalments specified 
below, without any excuse. That I will keep the rayats prosperous 
and contented, and exert myself to improve the lands, so that they 
will bring forth more crops than they did before. That I will not 
allow an inch of cultivated land to fall waste. That I will never 
allow the growing of inferior crops in superior lands. That I 
will not be prodigal in my expenses, nor allow my rayats to be 
so. That I will never grant any land in gift*‘Or jdglr without 
a sanad of the Government. That I will keep a watchful 
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eye over the boundaries of my zaminddri. That I will vigilantly 
watch that no guns or swords, or any sort of offensive weapons, are 
manufactured on my estate. That there will never occur any thefts 
or murders within the same. Should any robbery occur, I will 
trace out the offenders, and recover the property stolen, and send 
the thieves to the authorities. Accordingly,*! do hereby execute 
this kabutiyat, which will serve whenever it be required hereafter. 
Jamd peshkash in perpetuity, 5500 kd/idns, to be paid in the following 
instalments at the rate of four kdhdns to the rupee. In Phdlgun, 
1000 kdhdns ; in Chaitra, 1500 kdhdns; in Baisdkh, x'^oq kdhdns; 
and in Jaishtha, 1500 kdhdns.' A translation of the sanad granted 
for the above estate runs as follows ; — ‘ Be it known to the old and 
newly created chaudharis, kdmingos, mukaddams, ddlbehdras, and 
rayats of kild Sukindd, in the Province of Orissa, that whereas 
Dhrubjf Bhubun Harichandan is in possession of the said kild here- 
tobefore, and therefore the zaminddri of the said kild is granted and 
assigned to him by Government, you are hereby ordered to consider 
him as your zaminddr, and never to wander from his lawful and 
salutary commands ; you are never to conceal any matter from his 
knowledge ; you will pay the rent to the zaminddr, according to 
laws promulgated by Government, according to former rates and 
customs. The zaminddr is to pay timely, by instalments, the 
annual revenue of 5500 kdhdns of cowries, as fixed by Government. 
He is to keep the rayats contented, that the productive powers of 
the lands may increase more than what it was before; that the 
zaminddr will keep a watchful eye that no guns, swords-, or offensive 
weapons be manufactured within the estate, and that there shall 
occur no robbery or murder ; if such occur, he will arrest the thieves 
with the recovered property, and deliver all murderers to the 
authorities.’ 

The hill chiefs of Darpan, Sukindi, and Madhupur were placed 
on a less exalted footing than the kildddrs of the sea-board estates. 
The former were in fact adventurers from the north-west, who 
settled at their respective posts as khanddits or military holders of 
land, residing in fortified dwellings, and holding their lands at a 
quit-rent, on condition of acting as feudal yeomanry or militia, pro- 
tecting the lowlands from the incursions of the barbarous mountain 
tribes bordering on’ their estates. But by Regulation xii. of 1805, 
and by sanad t ^'.nted to them, they were changed into peaceful 
owners of the soil, and they were assessed at a fixed jamd in per- 
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pctuity. The chanpdni tax, levied by them for military service, was 
abolished, as no military service was any longer required. 1'hc 
status of the kildddrs of Aul, Kujang, Patii, Kanikd, Harishpur, 
and Bishnupur was of a more independent nature. Aul is said to 
have Been created a kild by the Mughuls, and given to a powerful 
relative of the Rdjd of Ori.ssa, who wa.s ancestor of the present Rdjii 
of Aul. The ancestors of the present Rdjds of Kujang and Kanikd 
were barons of the land, created by the Gajapati kings of Oris.sa ; 
and they have been styled Rdjis in the ikrdrttdmds taken Pom 
them by the Board of Commissioners at the time of the first Land 
Settlement. The chiefs of Harishpur and Bishnupur were iioi 
called Rdjds in the engagements taken from tlicm, though the con 
ditions were the same as those entered in the ikrdrndmds of Kanikd, 
Kujang, Aul, etc. But the status of the sea-lroard kildddrs has 
materially altered for ‘he worse of late years ; many of the kilds have 
been sold for debts, and passed into other hands. One of the hill 
estates, Darpan, has also been brought to the hammer for thi 
default of its holder to pay the (Jovernment dues. 

The three peshkash estates, which were not mentioned in Regula 
tion xii. as having acquired a right to pay only a fixed (|uit-rent as 
Government revenue, are Oompird, Kaikdid, and ('hhedrd. Of the 
status of the Rdjd of Dompdrd it would be unfair to speak now, as 
his claim to a higher position is under the consideration of Govern 
ment. The estate was not included among those spedfied in 
Regulation xii. of 1805 ; and its Government revenue was enhanced 
subsequently by the Commissioner. On a rej)rescntation to the 
Board of Revenue, dated 7fh April 1829, the Governor-General in 
Council sanctioned a reduction of the assessment. 'I'he ^^d jama 
was fixed in perpetuity, and an ikrdrndmd taken from the Raja. 
Cheddrd was likewise omitted from Regulation xii. 'I’he assessment, 
however, was fixed in |)er]>etuity by the Hoard of (,’ommissioners in 
1803. At the time of the eon<|uest of the Province, the estate 
stood in the nime of Madhusuilan Narendra Mahdpdtra, who in 
1804 was succeeded by his grarnhson, Srinibas Narendra KLIrdardj 
Mahdpdtra. The estate was sold out of the family foi debts in 
1836, Kaikdid, the remaining peshkash estate, was formerly in- 
cluded within Darpan; but in May 1805 its owner applied to have 
it separated, and this was efiected in the following July. It is held 
on the same terms as the jiareat estate. 

(a) Zamini).\ris, or Estatks I’ayixo dirf.ot ro Govkrsmf.n r. — 
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At the time when Orissa passed from the Marhattis, the records 
show that out of 1779 estates comprised within the limits of the 
present District of Cuttack, only 16 were ranked as zamlnddtis, the 
rest being various classes of td/uks, such as those bearing the desig- 
nation of sadf kdftdngOf wildyatl kdndngo, kdnungo, chaud^ti^ 
mazkurit mukaddaml, etc. The estates under the latter denomjnst- 
tions have now been all converted into zamlnddris by 'the British 
Government, without any distinction of rights and privil^gps. T|ie 
total revenue realized from the 1779 estates of Cutt^pk by 
Marhattis was 2,451,228 kdhdns of kauris, equal tq bTa| 9 q 7 « 
or ;^6 i,28o, at the rate of 4 kdhdns to the rqpee. At the pteseflt 
day, the estates paying revenue direct to Goverpment number 3704, 
of whom only 27 are zaminddris proper, the reptiipder being nUde 
up of tdluks and other estates whose holders have been raided to 
the rank of taminddrs. I'here is, however, po difference whatever 
between these classes of zaminddrs ; their rights and privileges are 
identical, they are enumeratea in the same rent-rql), and aresulv 
ject to the same fiscal law# and regulations. The Government 
revenue has increased from ;^dt,28o in 1803 to ^^71,936 in t87||, 
exclusive of the peshkash of the estates mentioned in the last 
section. The 27 zaminddris proper contprise a total area of I 73 i 790 
acres. 

Bdbu RangaUl Banarjf, the Deputy-Golleptor, gives the following 
brief sketch of the history of one of the large zanmddrii of the Dis- 
trict, that of Utikan, the materials being derived from the Settlement 
papers : — ‘ This estate originally belonged to one Nidmat Binhi 
upon whom the title of Rdjd was bestowed during the Mughul 
administration. In his time, pargand Sardold was amalgamated 
with Utikan, and both formed ope estate ; r S villages were also 
taken from pargand Tikan and added to it, After his death) 
his son, Rdjd Bahddur Sinh, was the zaminddri and he was SUP' 
ceeded by Bhaktiyar Sinh, After him came Barkot Slnht and 
the last of the line was Sangrdm Sinh. This man was ousted 
by the Marhattis, and the estate was settled with Bdnrkrishna Deo 
of AuL After a few years Sangtdm Sinh was reinstated fOT a sbort 
time, but again driven out, and the estate was made over to Bai- 
bhadra Bhail}, Rijd of Kaniki. Again there was a cbangOi and 
Sangrdm Sinh was recalled to the zaminddri; but only tp be eX' 
pelled afresh'vo favour of the Rdjd.of Kanikd, who held Utikan 
as a zandstidri when the British took the Province. The estate 
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is now called Utikin Ugerah, being composed of two entire 
pargands and a portion of another. On the aoth January 1804, 
Balbhadra Bhanj gave a fresh kabuliyai to the authorities, but 
immediately after began to oppress the mukaddam, tarbardhbdrs, 
»nd cultivators. His oppression and extortions became so intoler 
able, that on the complaint of the rayats an dmin was appointed 
to inquire' into the matter, and the charges being proved, the 
]Uj 4 was arrested and imprisoned in Fort BardbatL On the 
l(Jth April under the authority of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, dated the 13th of November 1804, the Collector made a 
Settlement with Sangrdm Sinh, reinstating him in the domain of 
bis forefathers. This was only for five years, for Balbhadra Bhanj, 
after his release, moved the Government for his restoration ; and 
under orders of the Governor-General in Council, dated i ath May 
1809, he was put in possession of the estate on the 30th August 
of that year, and Sangrdm Sinh was deprived of his paternal acres 
for the fourth time. -After the death of Balbhadra the estate 
was registered in the name of his eldest son, Jagannith Bhanj, on 
the 13 th June 1813, On the 3d January 1817 it was divided 
with hli younger brother, Harihar Bhanj, who received 7 dnnds 
10 ganddf of the property; but on the next day the whole estate 
was sold at Calcutta by the Board of Revenue for arrears of revenue. 
It was purchased by one Gopintith R 4 i, Chaudhari of Tiki, in 
Jessor. He was succeeded by his son, Priinith Rdi, and his 
nephew, Kdli Nith Rtii Cbaudbari, who held it at the time of 
the last Settlement. It is now in the hands of one of the most 
enlightened of Bengali $amMdrs, the Honourable Bibu Digambar 
Mitra, and its market value has been raised to upwards of three 
Idkhs of rupees (^30,000).' 

The following is a brief account of each of the other classes of 
tenures mentioned above as now elevated to the rank o{ gaminddris. 
As indicated by their name, many of fttese esutes .were originally 
bestowed upon various officers of the administration by the Mughul 
Governors; others were obtained by purchase or by foreclosure of 
mortgage. 

Taluk Saoe JUNUKOO,"-The sadr kdndngo was the chief 
assistant during the Muhammadan period to the dmll or divisional 
head officer, who was individually responsible to the State for the 
revenue assessed on bis division, and for the general conduct and 
supervision of revenue, civil and criminal business. This office 
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was in all likelihood created in India at the time of Todar Mali's 
survey. It was abolished in Bengal at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, and also about the same time in Orissa by Riji R 4 m 
Pandit. The holders became the possessors of extensive estates, 
by advancing money to defaulting tdlukddrs on the security of their 
lands. A sanad appointing a sadr kdntingo, in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
lays down as the principal duties of the office, the promotion and 
extension of cultivation, the realization of the assessment, and the 
; reparation of an account showing the amount of mdl sayer, and 
all the various taxes. la 1803 there were 5 of these estates in 
Cuttack District ; there are now (18715) 9, comprising a total area of 
20,138 acrc.s. 

Tai.uk Wii.avati Kanungo and Taluk K.anungo. — 'V'h&wildyati 
kdnnngo was an officer created by the Muhammadan Government ; 
he was, in fact, the assistant of the sadr kdnuny,o in each pargand. 
Under him were again sub-assistants, who were styled simply kdmtngos; 
they recorded all circumstances within their sphere which concerned 
landed property and the realization of the revenue, keeping registers 
of the value, tenure, extent, and transfers of lands, assisting in the 
measurement and survey of estates, reporting deaths and suc- 
cession of rcvemie-[>ayers, and explaining, when required, local 
practices and public regulations. They were paid by rent-free lands 
and various allowances and |)erquisitcs. 'I'hese officers became in 
time very important in the rural tracts; and the authority vested 
in them enabled them, like their sui)eriors the sadr kdnungos, to 
become <iwncrs of land in the place of the chaudharis and other 
tdlukddrsoi Orissa, Their tenures were called Ar7«/’.v unldyati kdnungo^ 
or simfjly tdluks kdnmgo, as the ease might be. In many cases, to 
tliis <lay, several of the zamtnddn retain both the titles of chaudhari 
and kdnungo. \ sanad of appointmentof a wildyati kdntptgo tdlukddr 
sets forth the duties of this officer as follows: — ‘ He must pay regu- 
larly the revenue of the several villages assigned to him, instalment 
by instalment, keep tlie cultivators happy and contented, so exert 
himself thai the signs of improving cultivation may be daily more 
and more perceptible, take care that zirdili or cultivable land 
shall not become oftddiah or w.iste, nor inferior products be sown in 
the place of the more valuable ones ; ,ind should any theft or 
robbery occur, he will assist in tr.acing out the offenders and recover- 
ing the property : he will also abstain from levying prohibited 
dlnvdbs.' In 1803 the number of idhiks mldyati kdnungo was 44 : 
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in 1875 they numbered 159, and comprised a total area of 110,854 
acres. The tdluks kdmingo numbered 52 in 1803, and 165 in 1875, 
comprising a total area of 107,827 acres. 

Taluk Chaudhari. — ^The chaudhaA seems to be a remnant of 
the old Hindu fiscal organization. In Orissa and Bengal he was 
the same as the des-mukh of other parts of India, coining next to tlic 
des-ddhikari in point of rank and position. He was an hereditary 
officer , ewrcising the chief police and revenue powers over a certain 
specified tract of country; and he was also responsible for the revenue. 
In compensation, he was allowed to hold his lands rent-free, besides 
receiving certain fees and allowances. The only other name by 
which the Orissa chaudharts were known was that of khauJdpdtis 
or khanddits. Their status as tdlukddrs appears to have been 
confirmed from the Mughul period. In a sanad of appointment 
to a khandditi in the time of Murshid KuH Kh 4 n, the duties 
assigned to the office were, — that the holder was to attend the 
faujddr or military officer of the thdnd with his contingent, to 
protect the pargands under his charge from theft and robbery, 
to keep the cultivators contented and prosperous, and to refrain 
from levyifig unauthorized dbwdbs or cesses. The sanad also set 
forth that he was to be considered as a zaminddr in every re- 
spect. In 1803 the number of these estates in Cuttack was 
III ; by 1875 they had increased to 336, comprising a total area 
of 347,287 acres. 

Other Taluks. — These are of various denominations, and 
bear the following names — (i).Chhudl Sink, lion’s cub; (2) Balia r 
Sink, valiant lion ; (3) Srickandan, (mild as) white sandal-wood ; 
{4) Pdtndik, chief lord ; (5) Santrd, border chief ; (6) Harickandan, 
(sweet as) yellow sandal-wood ; (7) Makdpdtra, great minister ; (8) 
Rdi-guru, royal preceptor; (9) Sttdhakdr, receptacle of nectar; (10) 
Bhattd, chief pandit; (ii) Nisankar, fearless lord; (12) Pakrdj 
(corruption of Prabk rdjd), chief among Bnihmans ; (13) Narendra, 
lord of men; (14) Ma ra tkd, greaX warrior; (15) Madanra, lovely 
as Cupid ; (16) Utsal Rdndjit, exalted conqueror ; ( 1 7) Bard Pandd, 
great pandit; (r8) Rdi, lord; (19) Mal-bakar, great athlete; (20) 
Bdirl-ganjdn, conqueror of enemies; (21) B humid, landed proprietor; 
(22) Ilandrdi, club-loving lord; (23) Dakshin Rdi, lord of the 
south; (2j\) Beg, a chief; (25) Dds, a servitor; (26) Mahanti, of 
great heart These names are, in fact, titles given by the Gajapati 
kings to the landholders created by them ; but in the fiscal papers 
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of the Marhattd period, the tdluks themselves were named in this 
way, as tdluk Fitniik, tdluk Srichandan, etc. The rights and privi- 
leges of the holders are the same as those of chaudhari tdlukddrs. 
In 1803 there were 61 of these estates on the rent-roll of the 
District; by 1875 they had increased to 126, comprising a total area 
of 247,151 acres. 

Mazkuri Taluks. — In old revenue accounts, this term was 
applied to small and scattered estates or zaminddris, not included in 
the accounts of the District in which they were situated, and of 
which the assessment was paid direct to the officers of Government. 
These scattered estates were mentioned in the Marhatti assessment 
papers as ‘bought.’ In fact, they are purchased estates like patnd 
tdluks and other kharijd estates described below. In 1803 there 
were 613 of these estates;' by 1875 they had increased to 1487, 
comprising a total area of 184,251 acres. 

Mukaddami. — In the old Hindu fiscal system, the grdm ddhikari, 
or pradhdn, was the head-man of a village, whose duty it was to 
collect the Government revenue, and who hence received the title 
of pradhdn, or chief. Mukaddam is the Arabic word used by the 
Muhammadans to designate the same office The mukaddams ot 
Orissa are divided into two classes, (i) The mazkuri mukaddams, 
who form a numerous class, formerly paid their revenue direct to 
the dmils of the Marhatti Government, and were recognised as pro- 
prietors and zaminddrs by the British Government. These mukaddami 
tenures numbered 167 in 1803; by 1875 their number had increased 
to 250, comprising a total of 61,646 acres. (2) The other mukaddams, 
who pay their revenue through the zaminddrs, and are, therefore, 
merely intermediate tenure holders, will be alluded to in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

Dogra Estates. — The dogrds were in olden times a sort of feudal 
militia ; the word simply means a ‘ stick-holder.' They were re- 
munerated by rent-free jdgirs, which were resumed and assessed 
by the MarhatHs. The proprietors pay their revenue direct to 
Government ; and as such, they have been included in the general 
rent-roll of the Collector, and no distinction exists between them 
and the other zaminddrs of Cuttack. At the conquest, the name of 
one dogrd only was recorded, the others retaining possession of 
their land, and paying through him. This was an arrangement 
made by themselves, and not directed by any authority ; but the 
Civil Court has recognised them as skikmi tdlukddrs, and not as 
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joint sharers. In 1803 the number of dogri estates was 26 ; in 
1875 they numbered 65, comprising a total area of 8339 
acres. 

Patna and Kharija Estates. — The possessors of these lands 
are certainly proprietors of the soil, having bought the ground. The 
land in general was purchased free of rent ; but in some instances 
it was stipulated that the purchaser was to pay a light fixed assess- 
ment. These purchasers belonged to all classes — Muhammadans, 
Bengalis, Marhattils, cultivating Brdhmans, etc. The purchases in 
general were originally made for building, or to establish a planta- 
tion or a village of the sort called patnAy to which further portions 
were afterwards added for purposes of cultivation, until the acquiii- 
tion swelled into estates of vast extent. The ground sold invariably 
professed to be bunjdr khArij jamd or old-standing waste, covered 
with scrub jungle, unoccupied and unassessed; and it ought always 
to have been soil of a very inferior description. Sometimes, pcrhajis, 
it was so ; but great tricks were often played, and the most unautho- 
rized and irregular alienations took place, by the buyers, in conni- 
vance with the sellers, obtaining possession of good land liable to, 
or previously paying, the full assessment. Hence these possessions 
were often of great value, and occasioned the frequent interference 
and scrutiny of the provincial officers, of of the tijzirn, when the abuse 
had arisen to a great height. Many of the pat/idi were formed by 
sarddrs of the Mughul and Marhattd administration, which in 
course of time escheated to Government. Pahtd estates numbered 
114 in 1803, and 126 in 1875, comprising 14,460 acres; xVtkhdrijA 
estates, which numbered 570 in 1803, had increased to 954 in 1875, 

the total area bc..ig 4 Si 574 acres. 

(3) Intermediate Estates Paying Revenue through the 
Zamindars.— These consist of the following six classes :—(rt) 
Mukaddamiy (b). saibard/tkdri, (<r) skikmt, (d) k/idnj'd, {() pradkdnt, 
and if) pursethi. 

Mukaddamis. — T he tnukaddams who pay revenue through the 
zaminddr, as distinct from those who hold their lands direct from 
Government, are the descendants of three classes of village jiro- 
prietors in Cuttack, viz. the maunisi, the khdrijd, and the zatt 
inukaddam. The number of these estates in Cuttack District is 545. 
comprising a total area of -94,197 acres; the amount of revenue 
assessed is 169, 9s. od., which is paid through x\it zamiv.ddrSy 
and included in the general land revenue of the District. In 
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reference to the change of status of the mukaddams since the country 
passed under British rule, the Deputy-Collector remarks as follows : 
— ‘ They had formerly powers for the apprehension of offenders, the 
settlement of the village lands and their rates, and the management 
of the village expenses. All questions involving the interests of the 
village community were ordinarily submitted to them, and if not 
settled by them, to the heads of families, or to a panchdyat. But 
the power and importance of mukaddams have considerably decreased 
under the present rule. They are no longer considered by the 
people as the well-wishing heads of the village, but as merely, 
a duplicate set of oppressive zaminddrs' 

Sarbarahkari. — This is a tenure of comparatively recent growth. 
The word means simply a manager. In Orissa, the title was given 
to the village accountant, in cases where he was the general director 
and manager of the revenue affairs, being paid by a percentage on 
the collections of his village. Since the British acquisition of the 
Province, the status of these officers has rapidly advanced, and they 
are now recognised as subordinate tenure-holders. They consist of 
two classes, hereditary and non-hereditary sarbardhkdrs ; the former 
being those who have been uninterruptedly in possession, from a 
period antecedent to the conquest of Orissa by the English. The 
status of the sarbardhkdrs was definitely settled by a decision of the 
Supreme Court n ^859. That decision plainly showed that the 
sarbardhkdrs were not in any way proprietors of the soil ; their share 
in the villages was allowed only on account of collection charges, and 
not as mdiikdna, or proprietary allowance. Neither hereditary nor 
nbn-hereditary sarbardhkdrs had any power of alienation or partition 
without the consent of the zamtnddr ; and both classes of tenures 
were liable to cancelment and resumption by the zamtnddr, on fall- 
ing into arrears. Notwithstanding these limitations, the Deputy- 
Collector statfes that, ‘ Still, in point of fact, the merest recognition 
of the sarbardhkar as hereditary, when he proved the existence of 
his tenure prior to the British accession, has given him a status in the 
rural tracts which is equal 4 o that of &mukaddam. In a. sarbardhkdri 
village, the zatmnddr is nobody ; he only gets his own percentage 
and that of Government from the sarbardhkdr. He does not get 
anything for land newly thrown up by a river j he does not get the 
enhanced profits which accrue on account of the increase in the pro- 
ductive power of the land ; he has nothing to do with the settlement 
of waste land ; and last of all, he does not receive mangan and other 
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voluntary contributions from the cultivators ; these are all enjoyed 
by the sarbardhkdr alone.’ 

The following are the main incidents of a sarbardhkM tenure, 
as laid down in the judgment of the Supreme Court above cited : — 
ist, That the sarbardhkdri tenure is recognised as one of the existing 
under - tenures of Cuttack. 2</, That th ? Collector at the time of 
making a Settlement must, as in the case of mi/kad<f<jm, fix the 
share of the existing rental to be allowed to a sarbardhkdr, and the 
amount payable by him for the village under his management to 
the zamlnddr. ^d, That if a sarbardhkdri tenure be found at tbc 
time of Settlement in the possession of several joint sarbardhkdrs, the 
Collector, with the concurrence of the zaminddr, may select one or 
rriore of the body to be the recorded manager of the sarbardhkdri. 
^th. That sarbardhkdrs so selected and recorded cannot be ousted 
from their tenures, except for default of payment of rent, or for mis- 
management, proved to the satisfaction of the Collector. 5///, I hat 
the tenures should never be admitted at the time of Settlement as 
hereditary, unless they have been held as such uninterruptedly from 
a period antecedent to the British accession, t.e. antecedent to 
14th October 1803, and unless the claimant be in possession of 
the tenure at the time, or within a year previous to the time of 
Settlement, (sth, That in cases in which hereditary succession or 
interrupted occupation cannot be shown, l^ut the claimant himself 
has been long in possession, and is in possession at the time 
of Settlement, the Collector may, in consideration of occupancy, 
according to its duration and circumstances, propose a temporary 
admission of tKe tenufes for such term, and on such condition, as 
the case may seem to require, "ith, I’hat no admitted sarbardhkdri 
tenure, hereditary or temporary, can be subdivided without the 
consent of the zaminddr. 

In 1875 the District contained 306 of these sarbardhkdri estates, 
of which 224 were held oti a maurusi or hereditary tenure. Ihe 
total area occupied by these estates is 50,59^ acres. 

Shikmi.— These estates are portions of zaminddrts or doj^rd mahdls, 
subdivided among several sharers, who pay the land revenue 
through the principal zaminddr in whose name the estate stood at 
the time of the Settlement. In many cases they have tried to get 
their shares partitioned and their names separately registered, but 
in vain. The District contained 323 of these estates in 1875, 
comprising an area of 2969 acres. 
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Kharija Jamabandi, — ^These are all of the same class as the 
khdrijd estates mentioned above, but with the exception that they 
pay their revenue through the zaminddrs instead of to the Govern- 
menf direct. Cuttack contained 9570 of these estates in 1875, 
comprising a total area of 25,204 acres. 

Pradhani and Pursethi Tenures. — These tenures have existed 
from time immemorial. The pradhdni is the tenure held by heads 
of villages. In Orissa, these pradhdns were mere officers of the 
Riji, depending on his will and pleasure, although for the most 
part succeeding hereditarily to their offices. Their business was the 
superintendence of the collection of revgfiue, and for this they 
received, rent free, one iig/id of land for every twenty under their 
management. The pradhdns had only the general supervision 
and management of the land ; they never had any actual property 
in the soil, excepting their vitta or service lands, but their right of 
management was transferable. Besides holding the vitta land, the 
pradhdn also received a small annual fee from the villagers, after an 
examination of the crops when they reached maturity. Whatever 
may have been the status of the pradhdns under the old Hindu 
rule, they have been recognised as proprietors ever since the 
acquisition of the Province by the British, and have been confirmed 
as such by subsequent judicial decisions. The lands, however, are 
not held direct from Government. The pursethls appear to have 
status and rights identical with those of the pradhdns^ the word being 
a contraction of the Sanskrit purd^ a town, and shreshthi, a chief. 
Perhaps the head men of towns were styled purd-shreshthis, while 
their brethren of the villages were merely called pradhdns. These 
remnants of old tenures, however, are quite insignificant in Cuttack 
District, the majority of them having merged into the mukaddami 
tenure created by the Mughuls when the Province was settled by 
Todar Mall, Akbar’s Finance Minister, in 1582. 7 'he liumber of 
pradhdms is only 2, comprising an area of 922 acres, situated close 
to the town of CUttack, in pargands Bakribid and Cuttack HaveK. 
Of the 14 pursethi tenures, comprising 1266 acres, there are 8 in 
Bakrdbid pargand, and 6 in Asureswar. 

(4) Resumed Revenue-free Tenures. — These consist of three 
classes, — resumed Idkhirdj, resumed/Vf^V, and resumed lands. 

As implied by their names, they are lands which were formerly 
revenue-free, but which at the time of Settlement proved to be held 
on non-valid or incomplete grants, and were accordingly brought on 
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the revenue-roll of the District, and a light assessment imposed. 
The different classes of Idkhirdj and jdgir tenures (granted for 
religious or charitable purposes) will be described in a subsequent 
section, when treating of those tenures which were confirmed 
as revenue-free at the time of the Settlement The resumed Idkhirdj 
estates, which have been settled at half-rates of assessment, numbered 
77,520 in Cuttack District in 1875, comprising a total area of 97,884 
acres. The number of the resumed jdgirs cannot be ascertained 
without a detailed local inquiry, but they Comprised in 1875 a total 
area of 14,423 acres. The ndnkdr estates comprised lands which 
were formerly assigned by direct grant of the ruling power to certain 
^minddrs, tdlukddrs, and mukaddam, for their own special culti- 
vation for the support of their families. R 4 j 4 Sangrim Sinh, a 
former zaminddr of pargand L «.ikan, claimed to hold 37 bdtis of such 
land under an old grant from Raghuji BhonsW, the Marhatti 
governor. The Deputy-Collector states that the whole of these 
ndnkdr lands have been resumed, and a light tax assessed on them. 
The number of these tenures at present existing has not been 
ascertained, but they comprise a total area of 46,393 acres. 

(5) Quit-rent Tenures. — ^These consist of dimd and tanki 
estates. Aimd lands are those granted by the Mughul governors, 
subject to the payment of a small quit-rent, to learned or pious 
Musalmins, or for religious and charitable uses in connection with 
Muhammadanism. These tenures have been conlirmed by the 
British Government, and recognised as hereditory and transferable. 
In 1875 District contained 232 of these small estates, compris- 
ing an area of 992 acres, Tnnkt land is that held in (juit-rent at 
the rate of one rupee (tankd) per certain measure of land, generally 
per bdti of 20 mdns. (An Orissa mdn is equal to an English acre.) 
This tenure was one of the perquisites attached to the office of 
sadr kdningo during the Mughul period. In 1875 there were 
200 of these estates in Cuttack District, comprising a total area 
of 6363 acres. 

(6) Cultivating Tenures. — ^The cultivators of the District are 
composed of tw'O classes, namely, thdni or resident, and pdhi or non- 
resident or migratory husbandmen. The thdni or resident culti- 
vators hold their lands with an hereditary right of occupancy, but 
without the right of transfer. At the time of the Settlement in 
1837, the rights of the resident cultivators were formally recognised 
by Government, and secured to them by palm-leaf leases (tdlpattdi). 
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■The strong love of home felt by all Uriyis has enabled the zamin- 
ddrs or superior holders to exact higher rents from the thdnl or 
resident, than from the pdhl or migratory cultivators, besides a long 
list of impositions, contributions, and extra collections. In the earlier 
years immediately succeeding our conquest, one of the local officers 
reported that ‘ the only positive check to the exactions of a land- 
holder is the apprehension of the depopulation of his estate by the 
flight of his tenants.’ But the home tie is so str^^ng, that nothing' 
but direst necessity would induce an Orissa peasant to desert 
his ancestral lands. Although paying a higher rent, and liable to 
other demands, the thdni or resident cultivator has many substan- 
tial advantages over the pdhi or migratory husbandman. Mr. 
Stirling, writing on the subject in 1821, set forth these privileges 
as follows ‘ In the first place, there is the general one of having 
a home of his own, where his ancestors have dwelt in all ages ; of 
sitting under the shade of the trees which they planted, and of 
bestowing his labour on land which may in one sense be called his 
own. Rooted to the soil, he has a local habitation and a name, a 
character known to his neighbours, and a certain degree of credit 
thence resulting, which enables him to borrow from the makdjan, 
and secures him a settled market for the disposal of his produce. 
Then, again, he is exempt from demand of chdndnid or house-rent, 
and is allowed besides a small portion of rent-free khandbdri land 
around his habitation as garden ground, where the trees which he 
plants are his own, though liable, probably, to be icut down or 
attached in payment of arrears ; also a place called talmvndd, as a 
nursery for the rice-seed previous to transplanting. A preferenc^ is 
given to him in cultivating the lands of the village IdkhirdjMrs, 
when they do not themselves handle the plough ; and his sons and 
brethren, or even himself, may cultivate untenanted land as pdhi 
rayats in their own or another village.’ Thdni rfl^<i/f,,be^i{les hold- 
ing their lands with permanent hereditary rights, also hold them 
free of any enhancement of rent during the currency of /the Settle- 
ment. At the time of the Settlement in 1837, 37,242 leases, aggre- 
gating i63,7>i acres, were granted to thdni cultivators. Since then, 
some of these resident cultivators’ holdings have lapsed from want 
of heirs or other causes, while others have been created by the land- 
holders. The Deputy-Collector in his Land Tenure Report, dated 
23d August 187s, returns the number of thdni holdings in Cuttack 
District at 33,098, comprising a total area of 142,101 aaes. 
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The pdhi or non-resident cultivators were originally immigrants, 
who were induced by the landholders to settle on their estates at 
low rates of rent. Originally, they had, as a rule, no house or 
homestead in the village to which their fields were attached. At 
the present day, however, many of the pdiil rayats have fixed their 
permanent homesteads in the villages of their adoption ; and lung 
residence has given them the status of burgesses or citizens of the 
village, although they pay rent for the ground upon wliich their 
houses are built,. which the ihdni rayats do not. I’revious to tlie 
passing of the Rent Law of Bengal (Act x. of 1859), the pdhi 
husbandmen were mere tenants-at-will, except when secured in 
their holdings by special leases granted by the landholders, aiul 
could be ejected from their lands or have their rents raised at any 
time at the landholder’s pleasure. Under Act x. of 1859, a large 
proportion of this class of cultiv.ators have acquired rights of occu- 
pancy. The Deputy-Commissioner, in his Report of the 23d 
August 1875, states that the number of pdhi cultivators’ holdings 
cannot be ascertained without a special local inquiry, but returns 
the total area of such lands at 248,353 acres. 

There is a third class of husbandmen, called (hdndnid rayats or 
homestead cultivators, who hold only homestead and garden land. 
Some leases of this description were granted at the time of the 
Settlement in 1837, giving the holders e<iual rights with the resident 
cultivators; generally speaking, however, the chdndnid or homestead 
rayats hold their lands under the pdhi or non-resident tenure. 1 he 
number of these homestead holdings in 1875 returned at 
occupying an area of 10,319 acres. 

(7) Religious and Charitable Tenures.— The revenue-free 
grants of land for religious and charitable purpose.s, which existed 
prior to our acquisition of the country, are as follow: (<7^ Brdh- 
mottar ; lands granted rent-free for the support of Brdhmans. No 
information is available as to the riumber of these tenures ; but the 
area of land thus alienated in Cuttack District is returned at 46,378 
acres, viz. 39,649 acres in the regularly settled part of the District, 
and 6729 acres in the peshkash estates, (b) Debottar ; lands granted 
rent-free for the worship of tlie gods, or the maintenance of temples 
or idols ; total area, 67,954 acres, of which 45 > 95 ^ acres are situated 
in the. regularly settled part of the District, and 21,996 acres in the 
peshkash estates, (c) Amntd tnotwhi; lands given rent-free for the 
support of the temple of Jaganndth; — the allowance is for the puiq^ose 
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of providing sweetmeats for the idol, which, after having been for- 
mally offered before him, are distributed among the worshippers ; 
total area, 12,677 acres, of which 11,761 are situated in the regularly 
settled part of the District, and 916 acres in the peshkash estates. 
{d) Khairdt ; lands granted rent-free as an endowment for a Muham- 
madan charity, such as distribution of alms, etc. ; total area, 22,186 
acres, of which 17, 359are in the permanently settled part of the District, 
and 4827 in the/«M<M^ estates, {e) Firottar ; assignments of rent- 
free lands to defray the expenses of a mosque or Muhammadan 
religious establishment ; total area, 4847 acres, of which 3409 are 
situated in the pemfanently settled part of the District, and 1438 in 
the peshkash estates. (/) Madadmash; assignments of rent-free lands 
for the support of learned or religious Muhammadans, or of bene- 
volent institutions; total area, 1149 acres, of which 1077 are 
situated in the permanently settled part of the District, and 72 
in the peshkash estates. (^) Madfi kharidd ; total area, 5172 acres, 
of which 4272 are situated in the regularly settled part of the District, 
and 900 in the peshkash estates, {h) Other revenue-free religious 
and charitable lands ; 4515 acres, of which 4506 are in the regularly 
settled tract, and 9 acres in the peshkash estates. Grand total of 
the area of revenue-free tenures, 164,884 acres, of which 127,995 
are in the perrrianently settled tract, and 36,889 in the peshkash 
estates. * 

(8) Service Tenures. — ^These consist of assignments of land to 
village servants and officers, — (a) pdiks and {b) khanddits. frhese 
form the present rural constabulary of the Province, and now' fill a 
position analogous to that of the chaukiddrs in Bengal. The District 
Superintendent of Police thus describes the duties exacted from 
these men : — ‘ The pdiks and khanddits formed originally a sort of 
feudal, militia, who in consideration of rendering certain military 
service to the ruling power, as the exigencies of the time and State 
demanded, lived in the enjoyment of certain lands. These lands 
they retain, whether intact or not I am unable to state. The peculiar 
service for which the grants of lands were made is, of course, no 
longer demanded, so that now the duties devolving upon this force 
are of a somewhat anomalous character. They are, undoubtedly, 
under the English rule, what may be termed a branch or arm of the 
village police, and in some instances perform duties in all respects 
identical with those discharged by regular chaukiddrs or village policp. 
In others they are more like peons than regular police, attending at 
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police sta.tions for given periods, from one to seven days at a time, 
for the purposes of carrying official correspondence, escorting small 
sums of money, and accompanying officers on tour in the District. 
They are called upon to, and do, assist the police in preserving the 
I)eace, and bringing information of offences. Some of those who live 
near stations on the main lines of communication perform regular 
police patrol duties, in turn with constables of the regular jjolice and 
road chanklddrs. In some few instances they are, to all intents and 
purposes, village chauklddrs, generally assisting in the watch and ward 
of a village, the size of which is such as to call for the services of more 
than one man to look after its security. I know of no distinction 
between the duties of khanddifs and pdiks. If there be any, it is a 
distinction merely in name, and not in the nature of the duty to be 
discharged. Their position with respect to the regular police is the 
same as that of the chaukiddr. They are under the direct supervision 
and direction of the regular police, and form an auxiliary force.’ 
These pdlk oxchauklddri tenures in 1875 numbered 4652, com|)rising 
an area of 91 22 acres. The khandditi tenures are returned separately 
as numbering 465, with an area of 1298 acres, (c) Rdhhdr; road 
guides; their tenures number 31, comprising an area of 282 acres. 
{d) Raku'drl; village accountants; their tenures number 100, and 
comprise a total area of 3564 acre.s. (e) lihauddri ; barber; their 
tenures number 2556, and comprise a total area of 1519 acres. (/) 
Barhdi; carpenters; their tenures number 1797, and tomiirise a total 
area of 1095 acres, (p) Dhobd ; washermen ; their tenures number 
2897, and comprise a total area of 1590 acres. (//) Kdmdr ; black- 
smiths ; their tenures number 1314, and comprise a total area of 827 
acres. (0 Kumbhdr; potters; their tenures number 98, and com- 
prise a total area of 13 r acres. (/) Nayak ; astrologers and fortune- 
tellers ; their tenures number 66, and comprise a total area of 20 
acres, {k) Ghdt-manjhi ; ferrymen; their tenures number 176, 
and comprise a total area of 252 acres. (/) Mihtdr ; sweepers ; 
their tenures number 70, and comprise a total area of 59 acres. 
With the exception of the pdiks, fihanddits, bhanddris, and ghdt- 
fnanJMs, none of the foregoing are, 111 any sense of the word, village 
officers, but simply servants of the zaminddrs. 

Rates of Rent. — At the time of the Settlement in 1836-37, the 
rates obtained for the different descriptions of land on some of the 
more important estates in the District were as follow. The figures 
are gleaned from the tabular statements in the Settlement Papers. 
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The Bengal bighd is not in use in Cuttack District The standard 
land measure is the mdn, equal to an English acre; — (i) In Deogdon 
pargand tobacco land yielded, in 1836-37, a rental c '* from Rs. 
18. 12. o or;^i, 17s. 6d. an acre for first-class fields, down to Rs. 
3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. an acre for the eighth class ; two-crop (do-fasli) 
land, growing bidli rice and blrhi, is divided into no less than twelve 
classes, the rents from which varied from Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd. for 
first-class, to 12J dnnds or is. 6|d. for twelfth-class land, per acre ; 
land growing bidli and mustard varied from Rs. 6. 4. o or 
I2S. 6d. for first-class, to Rs. r. 9. o or 3s. i^d. for fifth-class land; 
that growing bidli and tobacco, divided into four classes, from Rs. 
12.8. oor jQi, 5s. od. to Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd. an aae; oi ek-fasU 
or one-crop land, that gtomngsdradoT winter rice is divided into ten 
classes, which paid a rent varying from Rs. 3. 14. 6 or 7s. 9|d. to 
loj dnnds or is. 3|d. ; wheat land, one class, Rs. i. 9. o or.3s. i^d. 
an acre ; castor-oil land, one class, Rs. 1. 9. o or 3s. i^d. an acre ; 
coriander land, two classes, Rs. 4. 15. o or 9s. lo^d., and Rs. i. 9. o 
or 3s. ijd. an acre. (2) In the village of Tulang, in Khandipafgand, 
the rates per acre for the different classes of land growing the most 
important crops were as follow : — Do-fasli, or two-crop — Bidli and 
birhi land, eight classes, from Rs, 7. 13. o or 15s. down to 
Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. an acre ; mdndud and birhi land, nine classes, 
from Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 7i^d. to Rs. 3. 7. o or 6s. lojd. ; mdndud 
and cotton, two classes, Rs. 5. 15. o or iis. lojd., and Rs. 3. 13. o 
or 7s, 7 Jd. Ek-fasli, or one-crop — Sarad, or winter rice land, twelve 
classes, from Rs, 7. 13. o or 15s. ^\d. to Rs, 3, 2. o or 6s. 3d.; 
bidli, twelve classes, from Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd. to 15 dnnds or 
IS. lojd. ; mdndud, nine' classes, from Rs. i. 15. o or 3s. lo^d. to 
6 dnnds or 9d an acre. (3) In the village of Mugurii in Bilubisi 
pargand, rents for the various qualities of land ranged as follows : — 
Do-fasli, or two-crop — Mdndud and koldth, twelve classes, from Rs. 
6. 4. o or i2S. 6d. to 12J dnnds or is. 6fd. per acre ; bidli and koldth, 
twelve classes, from Rs, 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. to 10 dnnds or is. 3d. ; 
mdndud and cotton, five classes, from Rs. 4. 1 1. o or 9s. 4jd. to 
Rs. I. 9. o or 3s. ijd. ; mdndud and birhi, twelve classes, from Rs. 
6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. to 10 dnnds dr is. 3d. Ek-fasli — Sdrad, or winter 
rice land, twelve classes, from Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. to i2| dnnds 
or IS. 6|d. ; bidli, or autumn rice land, eight classes, from Rs. 3. 2. o 
or 6s. 3d. to 6J dnnds or 9^d. ; sugar-cane, five classes, from 
Rs. 9. 6. o or 18s. 9d. to Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. ; tobacco, five classes. 
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from Rs. 9. 6, o or i8s. 9d. to Rs. 4. u. o or 9s. 4 W. ; cotton, eight 
classes, from Rs; 3. a. o or 6s. 3d. to dnnds ox is. ojd. ^4) 
In the village of Krishnapur in Asureswar par^and the rates were as 
follow :—Do-fasli—£idn and btrhi, twelve classes, from Rs. 7. 13. o 
or 15s. 7 id. to Rs. 2. II. 6 or 5s. sjd. an acre; bidll and wheat, 
twelve clashes, from Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 7 id. to Rs. 3. 2. 0 or 6s. 3d. ; 
bidll and mustard, six classes, from Rs. 6. 4. o or 1 2s. 6d. to Rs. 

3. a. o or 6s. 3d. Ek-fasli—Sdrady twelve classes, from Rs. 6. 4. o 
or I2S. 6d. to Rs. 3. 2. 0 or 6s. 3d. ; bidll, ten classes, from Rs. 6. 4. o 
or ras. 6d. to Rs. 1. 9. o or 3s. i|d. ; ddlud, from Rs. 3. 2. 0 or 6s. 3d. 
to Rs. I. 9. o or 3s. i^d. ; tobacco, six classes, from Rs. 7. 4. o or 
14s. 6d. to Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. ; sugar-cane, six classes, from Rs. 5. 4. o 
or los. 6d. to Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. ; mustard, nine classes, from Rs. 

4. II. o or 9s. 4^d. to 12J dnnds or is. 63d. ; turmeric, four classes, 
from Rs. 6.. 4. oor 12s. 6d. to Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. ; bfrbi, twelve classes, 
from Rs. 5 or 19s. to Rs. 1. 1 2. 0 or 3s. 6d. ; mug, twelve classes, from 
Rs. 6. 4. 0 or i2s. 6d. to 12^ dnnds or is. 63d. 

The Inundation Committee’s Report in i866 returned the rates 
per acre for the very best qualities of two-crop, and of sdrad or 
winter rice land, in 75 different pargands of Cuttack District, (i) 
Abartak, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. yjd. for two-crop, and Rs. 6. 4. 0 or 
I2S. .6d. for winter rice land; (2) Altl, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. for 
each description; (3) Andbartak, Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd., and Rs. 

3. 12.6 or 7s. 6jd., respectively; (4) Apild, Rs. 4. ii. 0 or 9s. 4jd., 
and Rs. 4. 10. 8 or 9s. 4d. ; (5) Asureswar, Rs. 12. 8. oor;{,'i, 
5s. od., and Rs. 9. 6. o or i8s. 9d. ; (6) Atkhantd, Rs. 3. 2. o or 
6s. 3d. for each description ; (7) Bahunipd, Rs. 2. 5. 6 or 4s. S^d. 
for each ; (8) Bdkrdbdd, Rs. 3. 2. 0 or 6s. 3d., and Rs. 2. 8. o or 
5s. ; (9) Bdlubisi, Rs. 6. 4. o or r2s. 6d. for each; (10) Bdrdn, Rs. 
2. 5. 6. or 4s. 83d., and Rs. i. 15. 2 or 3s. lofd. ; (ii) Bdrdiydld, 
Rs. 3. 8. o or 7s., and Rs. 3. 2. 0 or 6s. 3d.; (12) Bdrgdon, Rs. 

4. if. o or 9s. 43d. for each ; (13) Barpalld, Rs. 5. 3. 4 or los. sd., 
and Rs. 4. ii. 0 or 9s. '4^6.; (14) Baruyd, Rs. 6. 4. 0 or 12s. 6d. 
for each; (15) Bdutara, Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 43d. for winter rice land ; 

(16) Bendh;!;-, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd. ; 

(17) Cuttack Hdvelf, Rs. 3. 8. 4 or 7s. ojd., and Rs. 4. ii. o or 
9s. 43d.; (18) Chaurdd Koldt, Rs. 4. 15. 2 or 9s. lo^d., and Rs. 
4. II. 0 or 9s. 4jd. ; (19) Chhedrd, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. for winter rice 
land; (20) Ddlijord, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 6, 14. oor 
13s. 9d. ; (2;) Ddmarpur, Rs. 4. ii. 0 or 9s. 4jd. for each ; (22) 
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Deogion, Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4|d. for each; (23) Derabisi, Rs. 2. 5. 6 
or 4s. 8^d. for winter rice land; (24) Dihi Arakpur, Rs. 6. 10. 8 or 
13s. 4d. for each; (25) Gandilo, Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 4jd., and Rs. 
7. 13. o or 15s. y^d. ; (26) Hariharpur, Rs. 6 or 12s., and Rs. 
7. 13. o or 15s. 7^d. ; (27) Hdtitnund^, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., 
and Rs. 4. ii. c or 9s. 4jd. ; (28) Jdjpur, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., 
and Rs. 5. 10. o or ns. 3d.; (29) Jayanabdd, Rs. 5. 5. o or 

10s. 7|d., and Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. ; (30) Jayipur, Rs. 7. 13. o or 

15s. 7jd. for each; (31) Jhankar, Rs. 9. 6. o or 18s. 9d. for each; 

(32) Jodh, Rs. 4. II. o or 9s. 4jd., and Rs. 3. 12. 4 or 7s. T6Jd. ; 

(33) Kaldmdtriyd, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. dd., and Rs. 4. i. o or 8s. i^d.; 

(34) Kanchikhdnd, Rs. 7. 13. o or iss. yjd. for each; (35) Karimiil, 

Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 7|d. for each; (36) Kdte^ Rs. 5. 3. 4 or 

los. 5d., and Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4^d. ; (37) Kdyamd, Rs. 3. 2. o or 

6s. 3d. for each; (38) Keruydlkhand, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. yjd. for 
each; (39) Khandi, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. yjd. for each; (40) Kild 
Al, Rs. 2. 5. 6 or 4s. 8|d., and Rs. 2. i. 4 or 4s. 2d.; {41) Kodindd, 
Rs. 6. 4. o or i2S. 6d., and Rs. 7. o. 6 or 14s. o|d. ; {42) Kokuyd- 
khand, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. for each; (43) Kuhundd, Rs. 5 or 
los., and Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd. ; (44) Kurmiyd, Rs. 6. 4. o or 
I2S. 6d., and Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4|d. ; (45) Kusmandal, Rs. 6. 4. o 
or I2S. 6d. for each ; (46) Kutabshdhf, Rs. 2. 5. 6 or 4s. 8id., and 
Rs. 2. I. 4 or 4s. 2d.; (47) Manjuri, Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd. for each ; 

(48) Mdtkaddbdd, Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d., and Rs. 4. 1 1. o or 9s. 4|d. ; 

(49) Mdtkadnagar, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. y^d. for each; (50) Mutri, 
Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. for each; (51) Mahdkhand, Rs. 7. 13. o or 
15s. 7|d., and Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd. ; {52) Neulbisi, Rs. 3. 2. o or 
6s. 3d. for each; (53) Clash, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. yjd., and Rs. 6. 

4. o or I2S. 6d. ; (54) Padampur, Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd., and Rs. 
6. 4. o or I2S. 6d. ; (55) Palnd, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 

5. 3. 4 or los. 5d. ; (56) Pdendd, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. for each ; 
(57) Pdnfkhand, Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd. for each; (58) Patu Mahd- 
nadi, not given; (59) Sdhibnagar, Rs. 2. 5. 6 or 4s. 8Jd. for each; 
(60) Sdibir, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. for each; (61) Sailo, Rs. 6. 4. o 
or I2S. 6d., and Rs. 5. o. o or los. ; (62) Swaraswati, Rs. 6. 4. o or 
i2S. 6d., and Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. y^d. ; (63) Shdhdbdd, Rs. 4. ii. o 
or 9s. 4id., and Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. y^d. ; (64) Shergarhd, Rs. 6. 4. o 
or I2S. 6d. for each; (65) Shujdbdd, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and 
Rs. 4. II. o or 9s. 4jd. ; (66) Shujdnagar, Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4jd. 
for each ; (67) Suhdng, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 7. 13. o or 
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15s. 7|d. ; (68) Suknai, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 7. 13. o or 
15s. ; (69) Sultdndbdd, Rs. 3. 8. 2 or 7s. o^d., and Rs. 2. 5. 6 

or 4S. SJd. ; (70) Sungrd, Rs. 7. 13. 0 or 15s. 7jd. for each; (71) 
Tapankhand, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 7 id., and Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. ; 
(72) Tisdniyd, Rs. 4. ii. 0 or 9s, 4id. for e.K h; (73) Tikan, Rs. 

6; 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 4. u. o or 9s. 4id. ; (74) Tiran, Rs. 

6. 4. o or I2S. 6d. for each ; and (75) Utikan, Rs^ 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., 
and Rs. 4. ii. o or 9s. 4|d., respectively. 

Present Rent-Rates.— The foregoing par.agVaj)h oxhihits the 
rates of rent for the very best qualities of land in eacli as 

ascertained by the Inundation Committee in 1866. A subsequent 
special Report by the Collector to the Government of Rcngal. datctl 
the r7th December 1872, thus returns the prevailing rates for tlie 
ordinary descriptions of land growing various crops, classified 
according to Subdivisions d.nd part^aniis 

Sadr or Headquarters Suhdivision. — (i) rar;atuH Sungrd, 
Mdtkadnagar, Kuhundajipur, and l.ihi Arakpur: Sdrad or winter 
rice, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. ii. o, or from 6s. 3d. to 9s. qid. an 
acre ; bidli or autumn rice and mustard, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 

3. 2. o, or from 4s. S^d. to 6s. 3d. ; biiili rice and kalm, from Rs. 
3, 2. o to Rs. 4. II. o, or from 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4|d. ; /’/./// rice and 
mug, from I^s. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4- ‘i- o, or from 6s. 3d. to 9s. qld. ; 
bidli rice and kultbi, from Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or from 3s. i >d. 
to 4s. 8id. ; cotton, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or from 4s. «]d. 
to 6s. 3d. ; vegetables, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or fioin 4s. 
8^d. to 6s. 3d. (2) Tatgunds Kanchikiiand, Keruydlkhand, Kol'uya- 

khand, Tapankhand, Ddlijora, and Darpan: SdraJ rh e, from Rs. 
3. 2. o to Rs. 4. II. o. or from 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4i)d. ; bidli rice and 
kaldi,{xoxn Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5- 6, or 3s. ijd. to 4s. 8jd.; lotton, 
from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. to 6s. 3d. ; (3) Pargandi 
Padampur, Karimul, Swaraswati, Kodindd, Paendd, and I’atiyd : 
Sdrad rice, from Rs. 2. S- <> to Rs. 3- 2- o> 4s. Sjd. to 6s. 3d. ; 
bidli rice and mustard, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8]d. to 6s. 
3d. ; bidli rice and kaldi, Irom Rs. 2. 5. ^ to R.s. 3. 2. 0, or 4s, 8|d. 
to 6s. 3U. ; bidli rice and mtig, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 
4 S. 8jd. to 6s. 3d.; bidli rice and kuUhi, from Rs. i. 9. o to 
Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3S. i^d. to 4S. S^d.; tobacco, from Rs. 9. 6. o to 
Rs. 12. 8. o, or 1 8s. 9d. to 25s.; sugar-cane, from Rs. 9. 6. o to 
Rs. 12. 8. o, or i8s. 9d. to 25s.; cotton, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 
3. 2. o, or 4S. 8id. to 6s. 3d.; betel, Rs. 18. 12, o to Rs. 25, or 
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from 37s. 6d. to 505. ; vegetables, from Rs. 3. 2. 0 to Rs. 4. 1 1. 0, 
or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4jd. 

Kekdrapara Subdivision. — (i) Pargdnds Asureswar, Ghagra- 
damarpur, Lahdkhand, Tikan, Derdbisi, and Aul: Sdrad rice, from 
Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. II. o, or from 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4|d.; bidll rice and 
mustard, frpm Rs. 4. ii. o to Rs. 6. 4. o, or 9s. 4^d. to 12s. 6d.; 

rice and kaldi, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. ii. o, or 6s. 3d. 
to 9s. 4^d. ; bidll rice and mug, from Rs. 3. 2. 0 to Rs. 4. 1 1. o, or 
6s. 3d. to 9s. 4^d. ; bidh rice and kulthi, from Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 
5. 6, or 3s. i^d. to 4s. S^d.; tobacco, from Rs. 7. 13. o to Rs. 9. 6. o, 
or 15s. 7^d. to i8s. 9d. ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 4. ii. o to Rs. 5. 7. 6, 
or 9s. 4^d. to los. I i|d. ; cotton, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 
4s. 8^d. to 6s. 3d. ; vegetables, the same. (2) Pflrgands Utikan and 
Kujang ; Sdrad rice, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8jd. to 
6s. 3d. j bidli rice and mustard, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 1 1. 0, 
or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4^d. ; bidli rice and kaldi, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to 
Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8^d. to 6s. 3d. ; bidli rice and mdg, the same ; bidli 
rice and kulthi, from Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. i^d. to 4s. 8Jd. ; 
tobacco, from Rs. 6. 3. o to Rs. 9. 6. 0, or 12s. 6d. to i8s. 9d. ; 
sugar-cane, the same ; cotton, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs, 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8 Jd. 
to 6s. 3d. ; vegetables from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. ii. o, or 6s. 3d. to 
9s. 4^d. (3) Pargands Bilublsi, Suknii, Paen£, and Abartak : Sdrad 

rice, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. ii. o, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4^d. ; bidii 
rice and mustard, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. ii. 0, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 
4id. ; bidli rice and kaldi, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8^d. 
to 6s. 3d. ; bidli rice and mdg, the same ; bidli rice and kulthi, 
from Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. i Jd. to 4s. 8^d. ; tobacco, 

from Rs. 9. 6. o to Rs. 12. 8. o, or i8s. 9d. to 25s. ; cotton, from 

Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8id. to 6s. 3d. ; vegetables, from 

Rs. I. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. ij^d. to 4s. 8id. 

Jagat Sinhpur Subdivision. — (i) Pargands Hariharpur, Gan- 
dito, Jhankar, Khandi, Tiran, and Benahar: Sdrad rice, from 
Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. II. o, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4^d.; bidli rice and mus- 
tard, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or from 4s. S^d. to 6s. 3d. ; 
bidli rice and kaldi, the same ; bidli rice and mdg, the same ; 
bidli rice and kulthi, from Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. ijd. 
to 4s. S^d. j tobacco, from Rs. 12. 8. o to Rs. 18. 12. o, or 2ss. 
to 37s. 6d. ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 6. 4. o to Rs. 9. 6. o, or 12s. 
6d. to i8s. 9d. ; cotton, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8^. 
to 6s. 3d. ; vegetables, froin Rs. 4. 1 1. o to Rs. 6. 4. o, or 9s. 4|d. 
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to I2S. 6d. (2) Pargands Harishpu’’ and Bishnupur; Sdrad rice, 
from Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. i^d. to 4s. 8Jd. ; bidli rice 
and mustard, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8Jd. to 6s. 3d. ; 
bidli rice and kaldi, the same ; bidli rice and mug, the same ; cotton, 
from Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. rid. to 4^ S^d. (3) Pargands 
Kite, Cami^ Siilo, Siibfr, and Deogion : Sdrad rice, from Rs. 3. 2. o 
to Rs. 4. II. o, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4^d. ; bidli rice and mustard, the 
same; bidR rice and kaldi, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8jd. to 
6s. 3d. ; bidli rice and miig, the same ; bidli rice and kultbi, Rs. 1 . 
9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. l id. to 4s. 8Jd. ; tobacco, from Rs. 12. 8. 0 
to Rs. 18. 12. o, or 25s. to 37s. 6d. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 6. 4. o to 
Rs. 9. 6. o, or i2s. 6d. to i8s. 9d. ; cotton, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, 
or 4s. 8 Jd. to 6s. 3d. ; vegetables, the same. 

Jajpur Subdivision. — (i) Pargands Shergarhi and Sukindi : 
Sdrad rice, from Rs. i. 15. 2 to Rs. 2. ii. 8, or 3s. lojd. to 5s. s^d. 
(2) Pargands Olash and Madhupur : Sdrad rice, from Rs. 3. 2. o to 
Rs. 4. ir. o, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4id. ; bidli rice and musUrd, Rs. 4. 
II. o to Rs. 6. 4. o, or 9s. 4^d. to 12s. 6d. ; bidli rice and kaldi, 
from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. ii. o, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4jd. ; bidli rice 
and mdg, the same ; bidli rice and kultbi, Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, 
or 3s. ijd. to 4s. 8|d. ; tobacco, Rs. 9. 6. o to Rs. 12. 8. o, or i8s. 
9d. to 25s. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 6. 4. o to Rs. 9. 6. o, or 12s. 6d. to 
i8s. 9d. ; betel, from Rs. 12. 8. o to Rs. 25, or 25s. to 50s. ; vege- 
tables, Rs. 4. II. o to Rs. 6. 4. o, or 9s. 4id. to 12s. 6d. (3) Par- 

gands Jijpur, Jodh, Barui, and Alti : Sdrad rice, from Rs. 3. 2. o 
to Rs. 4. II. o, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4id. ; bidli rice and musUird, the 
same ; bidli rice and kaldi, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. S^d. to 
6s. 3d. ; bidli rice and mug, the same ; bidli rice and kultbi, from 
Rs. I. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. iJd. to 4^- 8|d. ; tobacco, from 
Rs. 9. 6. o to Rs. 12. 8. o, or i8s. od. to 25s.; sugar-cane, 
Rs. 6, 4. o to Rs. 9. 6. o, or 12s. 6d. to i8s. 9d. ; cotton, from 
Rs. I. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s i^d. to 4s- 8|d. ; betel, from 
R^:. 18. 12. o to Rs. 25, or 37s. 6d. to 50s.; vegetables, from 
Rs. 4. II. o to Rs. 6. 4. o, or 9s. 4^^. to 12s. 6d. (4) Pargands 

Kalimatiyi, Bdrgion, Tisdniyd, and Hdtimunda ; Sdrad rice, from 
Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. S^d. to 6s. 3d. ; bidli rice and mus- 
tard, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. ii. o, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4 jd-; 

•rice and kaldi, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or- 4s. 8Jd. to 6s. 3d. ; bidli 
rice and mug, the same ; bidli rice and kultbi, Rs i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, 
or 33. ijd. to 4s. 8^d. ; tobacco, Rs. i?. 8. o to Rs. 18. 12. o, or 
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25s. to 378. 6d ; sugar-cane, Rs. 6. 4. o to Rs. 9. 6. o, or 12s. 6d. to 
18s. 9d. j cotton, Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. i^d. to 4s. 8{d. ; 
vegetables, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. ii. o, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 4jd. 
(5) Pargands Kalma, Bautiri, and Kanikd: Sirad rice, from 
Rs. 1. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. i Jd. to 4s. 8Jd. (6) Pargands Katiyd, 
Dalgrdm, Ahiyas, and Baran : Sdrad rice, froin Rs. i. 9. o to Rs. 
2. 5. 6, or 3s. 1 Jd to 4s. 8^d. ; iidli rice and mustard, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to 
Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8^d. to 6s. 3d. ; bidA rice and kaldi, the same ; 
bidli rice and tndg^ the same ; bidli rice and kulthi, frOiO Rs. i. 9. 0 
to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. i^d. to 4s. SJd. ; tobacco, from Rs. 6. 4. o to 
Rs. 9. 6. o or i2s. 6d. to i8s. gd. ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 4. ii. o 
to Rs. 6. 4. o, or 9s. 4jd. to 12s. 6d. ; cotton, from Rs. i. o. 8 to 
Rs. I. 9. o, or 2s. id. to 3s. i Jd. ; vegetables, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to 
Rs. 3. 2. o, or 4s. 8Jd. to 6s. 3d. 

Manures are hardly used at all in the inundated parts of the 
delta, and in the higher tracts for a few crops only. Rice fields get 
but a thin top-dressing of cow-dung and decomposed rubbish ; but, 
for sugar-cane, two tnaunds or one and a half hundredweights of 
oil-cake, valued at Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., is considered indispensable. 

Irrigation has hitherto been conducted almost wholly by means 
of natural watercourses 3 but the irrigation distributaries pow in 
course of construction, connected with the Orissa canal system, 
will provide for the artificial inigation of a large tract of country. 
Previously the people have scarcely ever cultivated crops requiring 
irrigation, except in localities where natural facilities existed for it 
Tank water is very seldom used, nor are wells sunk for this purpose. 
Cotton, ddlud rice, bdt, pdn, and sugar-cane must have a surO 
supply of water, but a very little suffices for tobacco, wheat, or 
barley. The Collector estimates the cost per acre of irrigating the 
different varieties of crops as follows : — Sugar-cane, Rs. 30 or ;^3 ; 
cotton, Rs. 12 or .;£i, 4s. od. ; ddlua rice, Rs. 2 or 4s. ; pdn, Rs. 
100 or ;^io; tobacco, Rs. 4 or 8s.; bdt, Rs. 3 or 6s.; and wheat, 
Rs. 3 or 6s. 

Rotation of* Crops. — Turmeric, cotton, and sugar-cane are not 
cultivated oh the same land in successive years, bidli rice being 
grown instead every alternate year. Although the utility of allow- 
ing land to lie fallow is fully understood by the cultivators, the 
constant demand for land prevents the practice from being often 
adopted. 

Natural Calamities. — Blights a^e of rare occurrence, and 
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hithertOi when they ■ have made their appearance, they have only 
affected particular localities. No case is recorded of a whole crop 
being destroyed by blight. 

Floods and* Droughts are the real calamities of Cuttack, as of all 
the other Districts of Orissa. The former arise from sudden freshets 
of 'the rivers before they enter the District, and not from excessive 
rainfall within it Since 1830, the floods have been of so serious a 
character as to cause a general destruction of the crop in 1831-38, 
; 834 - 35 » 1848-49. 1851-52. 1856-57, 1857-58, 18^2-63, and 1866-67, 
or eight years in forty-six. The Collector states that the existing 
embankments can protect the District from ordinary floods, but 
not when the rivers rise unusually high, or when the emb.ankments 
are breached. He adds that further protection is much needed by 
means of new embankments, and the strengthening of the present 
ones, although this want has been partially met by the canal 
embankments following the routes of the rivers. 

Droughts in Cuttack are occasioned by the absence of local 
rainfall, and not from the failure of the rivers. On five different 
occasions since 1830, viz. in 1833-34, 1836-37, 1839-40, 1840-41, 
and 1865-66, drought has occurred on a sufficiently large scale to 
endanger the safety of the people. In seasons of drought the 
husbandmen dam up the rivers, and avail themselves of the water 
thus secured, as well as of the water of tanks, marshes, etc., wherever 
these exist. In 1865-66 the country was drained in this manner 
to such an extent as to affect the supply of bathing and drinking , 
water. A system of irrigation canals, like that in course of con- 
struction, will go far to mlogate the effects of these calamities. A 
description of these works will be found in a previous section of th s 
Statistical Account {vide pp. 37-5i)- 

It sometimes happens that the District is visited with the double 
calamity of flood and drought in the same year, the former occurring 
in the early part, and the latter towards the close of the season. 
Drought, however, is more ruinous than flood. Great distress is 
caused in years of inundation, but long-protracted drought has 
always been followed by famine. 

Compensating Influences. — As the District is throughout of a 
deltaic character, and of a very equable level, no compensating 
influence exists by which in years of flood tne crops of the higher 
lands might make iip for the loss of those in the low-lying tracts. 
Nor, conversely, does the crop of the low lands in years of drought 
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compensate for the loss of that in the higher levels. Both tracts 
suffer in either case, although in different degrees. 

F AMINE W ARNiNGS. — The Collector considers that prices reach 
famine rates when only lo^ sers of common husked rice can be got 
for i rupee, equal to a price of los. 8d. a hundredweight; aftd that 
relief operations should commence when prices have reached this 
rate. In average se;isons, such rice, the universal food of the people, 
seldom rises above 26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 4d. a hundredweight. 
If the price of rice in January should reach 20 seri> for the rupee, 

■ or 5s. 7d. a hundredweight, a very severe scarcity, if not actual famine, 
is to be feared ; the ordinary rate at that time is seldom more than 
34 or 33 sers per rupee, or 3s. .jd. or 3s. sd. a hundredweight. The 
Collector would accept such a rise of price as a distinct .warning of 
famine, unless it were susceptible of explanation from local or tem- 
porary causes. The District depends almost entirely upon the s&rad 
or winter rice crop, the acreage under the bidll or autumn rice being 
only one-fourth of that under sdrad. In the event, therefore, of a 
general failure of the December harvest, the following one-in August 
and September would not make up for the deficiency. In 1866 the 
price of common rice rose from 13 sers per rupee, or 8s. •7d. a 
hundredweight, in January, to 4 sers for the rupee, or 28s. a hundred- 
weight, in June. 

Famine Preventive Works.— Since the famine of 1866, much 
has been done to prevent the recurreuoe of a similar calamity. 
Harbours, canals, and regular steam communication with Calcutta, 
have broken in upon the isolation of Orissa. These and the irri- 
gation works have been described in foregoing sections of this 
Account (pp. 25-51). The Collector reported in 1870 that even 
what had been then effected would avert the extremity of famine 
throughout most of the District, by importations via False Point 
and the Dhimrd river. He believes that, upon the completion of the 
measures now in progress, the recunence of a famine such as that 
of 1866 will be impossible. The most inaccessible portion of the 
District at present is the Jaipur Subdivision, and it would be very 
difficult in the dry season to throw large supplies of grain into it 
from the sea coast. In the ’absence of a canal, the Collector con- 
siders it most important that the northern part of this Subdivision 
should be connected with tidal waters by a road. 

The Great Famine of 1866.— Thp following brief history of the 
great famine which desolated Orissa in 1865-66 is compiled from the 
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official ‘ Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866’ (2 vols. CalcutU 1867) 

The rice crop in the year immediately preceding the total failure 
of the winter crop of 1865 appears to have been a fairly good one 
in Cuttack, although in Purl it was considerably below the average. 
Even so late as August 1865, prices continued easy in Cuttack ; and 
in that month large purchases were made by a French mercantile 
house at from 30 to 35 sers per rupee, or from 3s. Qd. to 3s. 2d. a 
hundredweight. The rainfall of 1865 was below the average, but the 
prospects of the crop seem to have been, on the whole,- good up to 
September. The monthly rain<all during 1865 was as fidlows:— 
January, I’l inch; February, 2^3 ; March, 3 6 ; April, 07; May, 7-4 ; 
June, 8'i; July, 12-2; August, 77; September, 7-5; October,////,- 
November, nil ; December, o'Sinch: total, 5 1-4 inches. The latest 
fall of rain at Cuttack in September was on the i&th, when 0-77 inch 
fell. The last previous heavy fall, 2 ‘09 inches, took j)lace on the 9th. 

Up to October 1865, rice continued to be tolerably cheap in 
Cuttack, and the crops were generally promising. In Purl, on the 
other hand, with a less rainfall than Cuttack, and with a previous 
indifferent harvest, matters were very gloomy ; prices were about 
2 J times their average rates, not far short of what the poor would 
consider 'famine rates. Up to the middle of October, people still 
hoped that a timely fall of rain might yet save the crop. The Famine 
Commissioners state: — ‘It was the peculiarity of tnis occasion, that 
a very few days made all the difference between good croj/S and 
the most extreme failure. When the middle of October passed 
without sign of rain, the alarm became serious, and when the 20th 
was passed, the whole country was in a panic. The rice trade was 
stopped; the country ceased to supply the towns ; at both Cuttack 
and ,Purl the bdzdrs were closed, and everywhere the alarm and 
inconvenience may be said to have been extreme. Throughout 
this famine, from the very first, it was symptomatic of its 
character, as rather due to scarcity of grain thaii scarcity of 
raoneyj that each fresh accession of alarm constantly took the 
shape of stopping sales at the regular marts altogether, rather than 
of mere sudden enhancements of price. The facts seem to be that 
the dealers, timid and liable to panic, felt themselves very much 
bound by custom ; and at that season of the year a large portion 
of their transactions were really sales on credit or advances to be 
epaid, at customary rates, exorbitant enough in appearance, but 
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really hardly remunerative under the special circumstances. In the 
bizdrs, some dealers had really no grain ; others were unwilling td 
sell on the old terms, and were afraid to raise the terms too 
^suddenly; and the remainder felt themselves unable to meet the. 
demands which would have b^en thrown on them if they had kept 
their thops open when those of others were closed. Hentee the 
dealers followed one another; — general closing movements took 
place, which were only got over when the supply had a little 
accumulated, and the alarmed public were glad to accept very 
enhanced rates. , These movements were too general, and the 
classes of traders had too little bond of union over so large a tract 
of country, to admit of the explanation of mere wicked combination, 
even if the subsequent result had not been conclusive on the 
subject* , 

As early as the 21st October, so serious a stoppage of sales h^d 
taken place, that the Commissioner telegraphed to Government 
The shops, however, re-opened next day. The Commissioner 
attributed the difficulty to combinations among the dealers, and was 
directed not to interfere with the natural course of trade. The 
closing movement was shortly repeated ; and the Commissioner 
' received letters from the officer commanding the troops and the 
heads of various departments, complaining of the difficulty experi- 
enced by the soldiers and public servants in obtaining food. On 
the. 6th November the Commissioner again reported to Government 
and to the Board of Revenue, that the price of common rice in 
Cuttack was 8 sers (local sets of 105 tolds) per rupee. 

On the nth November the Collector of Cuttack asked the 
oroers of the Board of Revenue, whether regular inquiries into 
losses by drought were to be instituted throughout the District 
during the cold season. There was no doubt, he said, that a 
large portion of the crop would come to nothing, and petitions for 
inquiry and remissions of revenue were pouring in. The Com- 
missioner opposed this proposal, except in the few cases in which 
rayats held their lands direct from Government without the 
intervention of a middleman of any kind. As regards zaminddrs, 
mukaddams, and SUrbardhkdrs, the Commissioner was averse tq 
granting remissions, upon the ground that although the produce 
from these estates was less in quantity, the profits would be more 
than proportionately increased, and, were the Government revenue 
remitted, the zamlnddr, and not the cultivator, would benefit' The 
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Board approved of the Commissioner’s view, that it was npt neces- 
sary to make any general inquiry into losses from drought. The 
inquiry should be confined to losses in Government estates, and in 
villages not leased to any middlemen. They added that only losses 
arising from drought should be taken into consideration, not those 
from inundation. 

In the meantime, however, the Board of Revenue had taken steps 
to be kept regularly advised as to the state of the country, and on 
the loth of October a circular was issued to the District Officers, 
stating that, ‘ Owing to the scanty rainfall this year and to the un- 
usually early cessation of the rains, there is reason to fear a some- 
what extensive failure of the rice crops, and considerable difficulty 
in the way of sowing the cold-weather crops over a large part of 
Bengal’ And ‘ to enable the Board of Revenue to publish reliable 
statistics of actual prices in various parts of the couritry, with a 
view to promoting the natural flow of supplies to the Districts mo*t 
in need, each District Officer is directed to forward a weekly re^rt 
of the prices of food-grains prevailing in the markets of his District. 

The Government of Bengal, on the 31st October, forwarded to 
the Board of Revenue copies of two letters, dated the sad and 
27th October, from the Commissioner, reporting on, the state of the 
District ' The Board was requested ‘to report especially on the pre- 
sent state of the crops and markets and the prospects of the country 
throughout the lower Provinces;’ and to suggest any measures by 
which it may appear to them that the Government can aid with 
advantage, with a view to mitigate the effects of the present scaraty. 
The letter continued : ‘ The Lieutenant-Governor is aware, from 
unofficial communications, that the attention of the Board has been 
for some time directed to the subject, and that they are m possession 
of regular and late information from all the Divisions. The time 
has now come when it is necessary that this information should be 
made the basis of a comprehensive consideration of the quesUon, 
and of a general Report upon which it can be ^fely detennined 
Whether any, and what, measures of relief are called for, and are 

^ Accordingly, on the 25th November, the Board reported 
on the threatened scarcity throughout Bengal. 

L worst Districts were undoubtedly the CutUck Division (espe- 
dally Purf) and Midnapur; and the Behar Districts of Gaya, 
Shdhibdd, and Champiran. Prices throughout the country were 
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stated to be almost double the ordinary rates ; and it was added 
that, ‘ it may be assumed from the high prices which have ruled 
of late years, that the stock of grain held in the country is not 
very large. The bulk of the population being agriculturists, will 
obtain suclr high prices for their short produce, that, as a rule^ 
they will not, it is expected, suffer very materially. Still, there are 
undoubtedly multitudes who will not be in a position to profit 
by that compensation j and for them, suffering] though the Board 
humbly trust not generally famine^ is in store this year.’ 

The remedial measures relied on by the Board are thus stated 
in their letter To mitigate this evil, the Board of Revenue have 
already arranged for the early and regular publication of the retail 
prices current in each District. This will ensure such remedy being 
applied to the case of each place as the ordinary laws of political 
economy can supply. In a case of wide-spread scarcity, such as 
the present, those laws alone can supply any real relief; and all that 
the Government can do is to encourage and facilitate their operation. 
There can be no doubt that it is altogether beyond the power of 
Government to mend matters, by any extraordinary operation in con- 
travention of those laws. Even if it be true, as has been often asserted 
(though the Board are by no means prepared to admit that it is cer- 
tainly the fact), that the operations of these natural laws is in this 
country slow and uncertain, it follows only that it is the more clearly 
the duty of Government to do nothing that can clog or impede their 
working; and that it must direct its efforts to the removal of obstacles, 
and the promotion of confidence among grain dealers. All that the 
Government can really do — certainly all that it is necessary for it 
to do at present — is to encourage and assist in the employment of 
the labouring classes, especially in those Districts where the distress 
is greatest The wants of the Orissa Districts will probably be met 
by the operations of the Irrigation Company, who will no doubt 
gladly take the opportunity of a favourable state of the labour 
market, to prosecute their operations with more than ordinary 
energy. The Board are glad to learn that they have been already 
able to supply some water for the present need, from the Kendr4- 
pdr4 Canal.’ After recommending the Government to act in a 
liberal public spirit towards the cultivators and under-tenants, in 
estates of which Government was the actual proprietor, and to thus 
set an example to all the great landholders of the country, the 
Board concluded their Report as follows . — ‘At present the Board 
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do not think any further measures necessary; and if their hopes 
are realized, nothing more will be called for. It is of the utmost 
consequence to wean the people of the country from the habit of 
relying upon Government, in circumstances in which no one but 
themselves can really materially help. In this view, it is impor- 
tant that the Government should leave no expectation outstanding 
that it will be prepared to make an attempt at general assistance, 
which, in the present case, it could certainly not render to any good 
purpose. Even where famine actually supervenes, the chief, if not 
the only reliance, must be upon the efforts of local private liberality.' 

The Government of Bengal on the 1 1 ih December entirely 
approved of what the Board had done, and concurred generally 
in the opinions expressed in their letter. The provision of j)ubli<' 
works would be considered in that department. Permission 
was given to expend money on estates belonging to, or in charge of, 
Govejnment, for relief of the helpless iroor, .and in giving employ- 
ment to those willing and able to work, but otherwise unable to 
obtain employment. Every endeavour was to be made to induce 
the landholders to do the same, and Relief Committees were recom- 
mended in Districts where distress prevailed. 

The establishment of Relief Committees was stiggested by the 
Commissioner of Orissa on the 3d December ; and on the 29th 
December the Collector of Cuttack reported that a ixiblic meeting 
on the subject had been held on the previous day, which, he said, 

‘ was not nearly so fully attended by the zamindin as I should have 
wished, but some of the w-ealthiest of them were present, and others 
were represented by their mukhtdrs! The Collector thus concludes 
his Report : — ‘ I have now travelled over a considerable portion of 
the District, and am not of opinion that just immediately any gre.nt 
amount of distress prevails in the District ; but I fear that the 
spring of the coming year will find things changed for the worse, 
and that the poor non-agricultural class,, composed of artisans, etc., 
will Jfeel the scarcity very much. It is well to be prepared, there- 
fore, and to have matters put in train, that when the season of 
distress cc-nes, timely aid may be at hand.’ 

Matters, however, soon became worse than had been apprehended 
in any quarter. Prices steadily increased week by week, and it 
became apparent that absolute famine must ensue. The irrigation 
works, however, by providing employment for thousands of 
labourers, who were paid partly in money and partly in rice, 
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rendered the distress later in Cuttack than in the neighbouring 
Districts. But even in Cuttack, the official price current of the rath 
February returned the price of rice at from 9 to 7 standard sen per 
rupee, equal to from las. sd. to ids. a hundredweight, — a decided 
famine price, and one which would distinctly point to severe famine 
as the season advanced. On the 8th April,' the Commissioner, in 
a semi-official letter to*the Lieutenant-Governor, stated as follows : 
— ‘ Famine matters are in statu quo; rice very dear, and a wonder- 
ful disposition on the part of the dealers to hold back their stores of 
grain, which they sell by driblets, and in quantity insufficient to 
supply the demand. I hear everywhere that there is a large store 
still in hand, and it must be forthcoming ere long. . . . Meanwhile, 
rice is sold in the shops, and there has been no recurrence of the 
total closing movement.’ 

The following paragraphs are. quoted verbatim from the. Famine 
Commissioners’ Report (vol. i. pp. 82, 83): — ‘Looking to the 
evidence of the officers of the Irrigation Company and others, we 
can have no doubt that in April, Cuttack District began to suffer 
from actual famine and starvation. The pressure was as yet less in 
the town than elsewhere ; but prices reached from to 5 J sen per 
rupee, at which rate the people could not long survive, and starving 
objects began to appear. Several private charities were opened, and 
there was an old-established public charity ; but it was not till the 
end of April that the Relief Committee commenced regular opera- 
tions. The distress was s^gravated by the failure of the Irrigation 
Company’s rice, which came to an end at this time ; their funds^ere 
at the time scant; they did not import more rice till June; and 
meantime, food becoming scarcer and scarcer, the relief 'afforded 
by their works was greatly diminished. It is quite clear that 
Colonel Rundall and Mr. Boothby (the two principal officers of the 
Irrigation Company) entertained strong opinions of the severity of 
the distress and the scarcity of the rice; and it is much to be regretted 
that the Commissioner and Collector did not better weigh their 
opinions against those of the townspeople. The agents of the. 
French house, too— Messrs. Fressanges and De la Gatinais, persons 
the best qualified to judges — seem to have been very well aware that 
there was no grain in the country. 

* The statements made to us show that there was great starvation 
and suffering, and considerable mortality, in Cuttack District in ^ 
May. But still in the town the mortality was not excessive. There 
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were not the famine scenes described at Balasor ; and through the 
greater part of the month, a District officer who di<i not look abroad 
or beyond seems not to have been very seriously alarmed. Prices 
were still rising, and in the middle of the month ranged from 6 to 
5 J standard sets per rupee ; but in answer to an inquiry from the 
Bpard of Revenue, the Collector wrote as follows on the i6th May : 
— If we can get another Rs. looo, besides the current subscriptions, 

I think we shadl be able to continue feeding the poor for the next 
three or four months ; but it is very difficult to make calculations, it 
is so contingent on weather and imports from Sarabalpur, etc. 
There is, sufficient grain concealed or stored for this season, I 
hope ; but if a bad harvest follows, the results will be serious." 

‘ But the crisis had now come. Prices went up to 5 and 4 sen 
in the latter part of the month, or to about seven times the average 
price of food. They rose still higher than this, and did not materi- 
ally fall during the following three months. From the middle of 
June to the middle of July, the price (when rice could be bought at 
all in the town) was from 4^ to 3 J standard sen per rupee (from jas. 
to 24s. nid. a cwt), or say eight times the average price; and in 
most places rice was not to be obtained at all. In fact, by the wd 
of May, Cuttack. District was discovered to be in a state of terrible 
famine. The popular urban confidence in stocks yet remaining in 
hand only ended in more sudden and complete exhaustion and ruin ; 
and in respect of high prices, Cuttack suffered more than any other 
District station. Rice was dearer for a short time at Balasor, 
but the most extreme pressure of prices lasted for a longer period 
at Cuttack than at either Balasor or Puri. On the 27 th May, 
the Commissioner returning (from an official tour in the Tributary 
States) found the troops and Government establishments on the 
point of starvation; and on the 28th he sent the telegram which 
kd to importations. On the 29th, the Relief Committee also 
telegraphed to Government, urgently praying for rice. 

‘Up to this time, there were no Government relief works in 
Cuttack District; but the works of the Irrigation Company afforded 
emplo)^- ent to vastly greater numbers than did the Government 
works in Puri. We cannot speak too highly of the humane 
endeavours of the officers of this Company to render their works 
beneficial to the destitute. In January, when rice was procurable, 
the numbers were at their highest ; and from that month till June, 
(employment being freely offered, and more and more needed, the 
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decrease in numbers was solely due to the scarcity of rice. • In the 
rainy months from July to August, the work was for the most part 
stopped by the season. The following is an approximate statement 
of the average number of persons employed in Cuttack District by 
the Inigation Company in each month from January to June 1866 : — 
January, average number employed daily, 14,666; February, 10,763; 
March, 7808; April, 9146; May, 8120; June 5238.’ 

On the 1 6th May the Governor-General telegraphed for informa- 
tion as to what was being done respecting the Orissa Famine, and 
expressed his willingness to make over, if necessary, any balance of 
the North-Western Famine Fund that might remain in hand. The 
sum of two Idkhs of rupees, or ;^2o,ooo, was thereupon placed at the 
disposal of the Government of Bengal from the surplus of the Fund, 
from which the sum of ;^iooo was immediately assigned to each of 
the three Districts of Orissa. 

On the 27th May the Commissioner reported fully to the Board 
on the state of the Province, and on the following day to Govern- 
ment also. He was still of opinion that rice was in the country, but 
as the people did not understand free trade, they would not sell it ; 
the laws of supply and demand did not avail ; and as the troops and 
public establishments must live, he recommended importations for 
their use. On the 28th May the Commissioner telegraphed to 
Government as follows; — ‘Rice with utmost difficulty procurable 
in insufficient quantity at 4^ Cuttack sers (of 105 ioids) per rupee. 
Bdzdrs again partially closed.- Only one day’s rations in store for 
troops, who are reported discontented. Commissariat have refused 
assistance ; crime increasing daily; Public works and rplief works 
stopped for want of food. I recommend immediate importation 
of rice for use of troops, for jails, and to feed labourers on relief 
W’orks, and to supply food to starving through Relief Committees. 
Rice can be landed at Balasor river. False Point, or mouth of 
Dh^mrd river for Cuttack. I will arrange to do so. Mahdjans 
(merchants) would supply on their own account, if Government gave 
a tug steamer to tow ships down the coast ; no rain, and the early- 
sown rice crop in danger.’ This telegram was followed up by one 
from the Cuttack Local Relief Committee to Government on the 
29th : — ‘ The Committee, observing that the market price of the very 
coarsest rice is 3^ Cuttack urs per rupee, and that supplies to any 
amount, even at that high price, are not procurable, resolved that an 
uigent application be made to the Government of Bengal for impor- 
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tation of one Idkh of rupees’ (;^i 0,000) worth of rice direct from 
Calcutta to False Point by steamer.’ On the same day, the 
Lieutenant-Governor directed the Board of Revenue to at once 
arrange for sending rice from Calcutta to Balasor, False Point, and 
Dhimri, as proposed by the Commissioner. 

On receipt of these instructions, the Board promptly despatched 
the steamer Court Hey with a cargo of 3000 bags of rice to False 
Point. This cargo had been purchased for Government, and was 
placed at the disposal of the Commissioner for sale at >he cost price 
of Rs. 5 per maund, or 13s. 8d. per cwt, to the different Govern- 
ment departments. The Commissioner was authorized to sell any 
surplus, which might not be required foi these Departments, at cost 
price to^the Relief Committee, and even to the general public, 
provided that such sales should not interfere with the disposal of 
the cargo of the Jacques Fourestier^ which was being sent down on 
private account. The Foard had found this ship ready laden with 
8600 bags of rice intended for a foreign port; and they induced the 
owners to divert her to False Point, by guaranteeing a minimum 
price of Rs. 5. 10. o per maund, or 15s. 6d. per cwt. In announcing 
the despatch of these cargoes, the Board promised ftirther imports 
from Akyib as soon as possible. 

Great difficulty and delay was experienced in landing the rice on 
its arrival, although everything possible w"as done by the officers and 
gentlemen concerned to er^pedite the unloading. The lighthouse 
keeper at False Point was requested by the Collector to arrange for 
the unloading of the rice from the Court Hey ; but he had only one 
small boat at his disposal. M. Fressanges, the agent for the owners of 
the Jacques Fourestier, who had been instructed by his princii)als in 
Calcutta to make -oil his establishment available for the unloading 
of the Court Jley, postponing that of Jacques Fourestier till the 
Court Hey was discharged, had promised three boats ; but had warned 
the Collector, that as the season for their use had long passed, they 
were all laid up and required repair, and that he could not collect 
crews for them in less than a week. The Irrigation Company had 
only one boat available, and that was thirty miles from False Point ; 
they sent down one of their European assistants to find a crew for 
it. Endeavours were also made to collect native craft from the 
country round ; but seaworthy boats fit to ply between the 
anchorage and the landing-place at that season of the year could 
only be procured with great difficulty. 
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The consequence was, that when the Court Hey and Jacques Fou- 
restier arrived at False Point, on the afternoon of the 4th June, not a 
single boat was ready to unload them. On the 5th, the lighthouse 
keeper began work with his own boat ; and on the 6th, M. Fressanges’ 
boats arrived : no other boats of any size were procurable. Up to 
the 7th, only 791 bags had been landed. At this time rice was sell- 
ing in Cuttack at the rate of 3^ sers of 105 folds for the rupees On 
the nth the lighthouse keeper reported that 2526 bags had been 
landed. He had got six boats, besides his own, at work ; but when 
boatmen and coolies were collected, they were in such a state of 
emaciation, that they could scarcely do anything until, they had been 
fed up for a few days. The weather, too, was dreadful j the boats 
could not make more than one trip a day to the ship, under, any 
circumstances ; subsequently it was reported that several days were 
often occupied in one trip. On the 13th June the Court H^ was 
cleared out. 

The rice, when landed, was sent off as fast as possible to 'Cuttack, 
and to other places in the interior of the District ; but there was 
great delay in the transport. The greater part of the cargo was not 
received in Cuttack till early in July, and as late as the 1 2th some little 
remained en route. The rice was sold to the Government depart- 
ments and others at cost price, according to the Board’s instructions. 
With regard to the cargo of the Jacques Fourestier, which had been 
sent down on private account, and the owners of which had been 
guaranteed the price of Rs. 5. 10. o a maund, or 15s. 6d. a cwt., the 
Collector reported that the merchants of Cuttack were unwilling to 
buy any considerable quantity of rice, as some little (about 1200 
maunds or 44 tons) had come into the District by carts from the 
south, and that there was a tendency in the market to fall. At any 
rate, the merchants did not come forward at once to buy the cargo, 
being probably deterred by the enormous difficulties of transporting 
it inland at that season of the year. The Board, therefore, autho- 
rized the Commissioner to purchase the cargo of the Jacques Foures- 
tier at the guaranteed price, for the Relief Committee, and to sell it 
at any places and prices which he thought best, with the object of 
easing the market This was accordingly done. 

On the 1 2th June the steamer Moulmein arrived with 41 74 maunds 
of commissariat rice for the troops; and before the ijth July, the 
following four ships arrived in quick succession with rice sent 
by the Board, viz. Gustave^ with 10,000 bags of rice, on the 20th 
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June; the steamer 2 \ A. Gibb, with 2360 bags, on the 1st July; 
the Bushin^ with 7500 bags, on the 8th July; and the Ckarlts 
Maureau^ with 8500 bags, on the nth July. The landing of the 
Moultntitis cargo was accomplished under difficulties as great as 
those which had attended the clearing of the Court Hey. Sufficient 
boats could not be procured, the weather was bad, and no storage 
was available, except some small rooms in the lighthouse. Improved 
arrangements were made in July, when the other vessels arrived : 
more boats were procured ; the Irrigation Company placed one of 
their English assistants at the disposal of the Collector, for the pur- 
pose of superintending the landing arrangements, and gave up their 
storehouses ; M. Fressanges also nuade over his storehouses to the 
Collector. The unloading of the ships, however, gave full employ- 
ment to the*landing boats and establishment. In August and Septem- 
ber the following two ships arrived, bringing 31,000 bags of rice, 
namely, the s.s. Asia,mt\i 20,092 bags, on the loth August, and the 
Sparkler, mih 11,000 bags, on the 13th September. The difficulties 
connected with the landing and internal distribution of the rice 
had been so successfully overcome, that in September the landing 
establishment was not fully occupied ; and before the Sparkler had 
discharged her cargo in October, the local authorities brought to 
the notice of the Board, that owing to the great extension of relief 
operations which they had been able to make in September, the rice, 
which had been imported to False Point, would quickly be exhausted. 
It will be convenient here, therefore, to briefly narrate the measures 
adopted by the local officers and the Relief Committee for distribut- 
ing the rice to the people. 

It has already been mentioned, that at a public meeting of official 
and non-official residents of Cuttack, held on the 28th December 
1865, it was resfdved to raise subscriptions to meet the want which 
was expected to prevail in the following April. Three of the 
engineers of the Irrigation Company stated that they were prepared 
to employ 5090 labourers ; and in addition to the payment of their 
regular wages, to supply them with rice at half a ser per rupee below 
the market rate. On the 5th March the Commissioner urged the 
Committee to collect the subscriptions. On the 27th April they set 
operations on foot Rice was purchased from zaminddrs and mer- 
chants, who sold it to thp Committee very much cheaper than the 
market rate, in view of the object to which it was to be devoted. 
This rice was distributed to the indigent in the shape of cooked food, 
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under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon, Dr. J. M. Coates. 
I’he allowance to each recipient was fixed at 6 ckhaidks of rice (local 
weight), nearly equivalent to i6 ozs., besides some vegetables or 
pulse {ddl), and this was considered by the medical officer as suffi- 
cient to support life in health. The distribution was restpcted tp 
those who were really unable to earn their own li velihood. ' Gratuitous 
relief was refused to the able-bodied, for whom ample employment 
was provided by the Irrigation Company. 

Up to the 29th May, the subscriptions amounted to i8s., 

of which ;^5o was contributed from a fund raised in Calcutta by 
Messrs. Sykes & Co., a private firm. The number receiving 
gratuitous daily relief had risen to 1222, and it -was evident that 
the calls on the Committee would increase rapidly. At the end of May, 
when an allotment of ;^iooo was made to the Cuttack Committee 
from the balance of the North-West Famine Relief Fund, it was 
found impossible to convert this money into food on the spot. 
Although rice was nominally selling at the rate of local sers, or 
about 4^ standard sers, per rupee, it was practically not procurable 
in any quantity, even at this prohibitory price. They telegmphed, 
therefore, to Goveir.ment on the 29th May, requesting that 100,000 
mounds or 3660 tons might be bought for them, and sent down to 
False Point. The Committee were anxious to open relief centres in’ 
the interior ; but, even with money in their hands, they were helpless 
until rice could be imported. On the arrival of the Jacques Fou- 
restier early in June, the Committee wished that the whole cargo 
should be made over to them, to be disposed of by gratuitous distri- 
bution, and by open sales to all co'mcrs, at the rate of Rs. 5 a maund 
(about i^d. a pound). They also applied to Government for a 
further grant of 10,000, to be applied to the purchase of rice for 
sale at low rates, or for another cargo of rice, proposing to meet out 
of the funds at their disposal the loss which would accrue from such 
sales. Pending the reply of Government, the Committee purchased 
500 bags of the Jacques Fourestiei^s xxzt., with which operations were 
in the meantime carried on. 

Tc the Committee’s application the Board replied, that they might 
buy as much of the Jacques Fourestiet^s cargo for their own purposes 
as their own funds would admit These instructions were followed 
by a letter of instructions from the Board to the Commissioner, 
dated sth June, in which the following principles were laid down: — 
xst, That all grain should be kept under the charge of the Collector 
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of the District, as distinguished from the local Comnuttce. ai. 
That he should make arrangements for sale of the rice to all comers 
at cost price, at as many depots as possible, or (when the market 
rate was lower than cost price), at a price a' little above the market 
rate j but that in these operations there should be the least possible 
interference with trade, and especially that the traders should on no 
account be under-sold. 3</, That these sales at cost price to all 
comers should be entirely distinct from the operations of the 
Relief Committee, and the accounts kept si parate. 4M, 'I'hat the 
Collector should sell no rice at lower rates than those fixed above ; 
but that the Relief Committee should have full discretion to supply 
rice gratis, or at any low price, to those who might be considered 
deserving of such relief. 5///, That the Relief Committee should 
be freely supplied by the Collector with rice from the imported 
stores, for their distributions and sales, being debited at full cost 
price for any rice they might take. 

The Committee strongly remonstrated .against these instructions ; 
but they were, however, ratified by the (lovernmcnt of Bengal, on 
the 26th June, when if was strongly insisted uj)on, that the rice 
imported by Government should on no account be sold from the 
Government stores to the general public below the ruling narket 
price, and that rice should be sold on more favourable terms to the 
destitute only through the agency of tlie Relief Committee. The 
Committee a second time protested against the principles thus laid 
down by the Government; and at a meeting held on the 6th July, 
recorded a resolution that the instructions were c.alculatcd to aggra- 
vate distress, and to act as a premium to private traders to keep up 
the price to the then existing rate of 3^ sets per rupee, and that the 
destitution was so universal that any attempt at jtartial gratuitous 
relief by selection was impossible. A protest to this eflect was 
telegraphed to Government; and, pending a reply, the Committee 
reverted to their system of sales .to all comers, at the- rate of 5 sets 
per rupee, or about t Jd. per pound. 

On receipt of the Committee’s protest, the Board, after communi- 
cation with the Government of Beng.il, telegraphed that it would be 
contrary to the principles of the instructions of the Government of 
India to under-sell tlie traders from the Government stores. The 
Committee had, however, full authority to sell rice to any one whom 
they think entitled to receive it, at less than cost price. But the 
Government could not relieve thefti of the duty of making some selec- 
VOL. XVIII. L 
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tion, or act upon the assertion, now made for the first time, that the 
whole population was reduced to a common level of destitution. With 
reference-, however, to the unsettled state of the market, the Govern- 
ment gave the Commissioner discretionary power to fix the selling 
price of rice, from the Government stores to the general public, at 
half a ser or a ser cheaper than the current market rate ; but with 
such sales the Committee were to have nothing to do. At a meet- 
ing held on the nth July, the Committee resolved to act on these 
orders. The shops which had been opened for sales to all comers 
were transferred to the charge of the Collector; and the Committee’s 
sales, at low rates, were restricted to such persons as might be 
specially regarded as entitled to such a privilege. 

Meanwhile, the Committee had been extending their operations 
for gratuitous relief. In June, orders were given to send 500 
tnaunds of rice to Kendrilpiri, and to raise the daily allowance 
to each pauper there. Gratuitous distributions were commenced at 
False Point; six branch relief houses were opened in Cuttack town; 
and it was resolved to open centres at Jc'ijpur, Tdldandd, and two 
other places in different parts of the District, besides that already 
opened at Kendrdpctri. Rice was also entrusted to the officers 
of the Inigation Company for distribution. The Superintending 
Engineer had promised to provide light labour for those who, though 
not up to full work, were capable of doing something, and who were 
to be remunerated by a daily portion of food from the Committee’s 
centres. The introduction of this light labour considerably reduced 
the number of those receiving gratuitous relief. 

Mr. Kirkwood, who had been appointed to the District as Assist- 
ant-Collector on account of the pressure of work caused by the 
famine, was placed in special charge of the operations as Relief 
Managei early in July. His duty was to superintend the charitable 
distributions in Cuttack; to supervise the light labour operations 
and the paymert of the labourers in grain; to establish, control, 
and occasional!' to visit the centres in the interior, keeping them 
supplied with ri c ; to keep all accounts, and to report his proceed- 
ings to the Committee at their weekly meetings. 

At a meeting of the Committee held on the nth July, a recom- 
mendation was rejected that stores should be opened for the 
gratuitous distribution of uncooked rice, to those whose feelings of 
caste prevented thein attending at the public distributions of cooked 
food. The Committee based thofi' refusal upon the grounds that 
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as the food was cooked by Brihmans, caste could not be affected by 
eating it, and that therefore thoM who were too proud to accept it 
wer j no fit objects of charity. The Famine Commissioners, although 
holding that many more persons who were deserving of gratuitous 
relief would have been reached by the distribution of uncooked 
food, yet considering the insufficiency of the supply of rice for such 
relief as would reach the entire starving population, were of opinion 
that * the Committee acted wisely and secured the greatest good by 
restricting their gratuitous distribution to the mode which was least 
open to the chances of abuse, and to the possibility of the rice 
being diverted from its legitimate object; and ceruinly, the distribu- 
tion of cooked food was that mode.’ 

During July, resolutions were passed that, in the light labour 
yard, a certain minimum of daily work should be requircl from each 
pauper, on the performance of which he should be entitled to 
rations ; and that any work done in excess of the minimum should 
be paid for upon a scale which would enable an industrious man to 
earn an dnnd a day in addition to his rations ; that persons in 
receipt of more than Rs. 10 (;^i) a month should be allowed to 
purchase rice from the Committee at ]ow rates ; that low-rate 
sales should continue to be made to selected individuals at the rate 
of 5 Sfty per rupee, but that no more than 4 dnnds (6d.) worth was to 
be sold to each person daily. At the meetings in August it was 
decided that labour should be paid for in uncooked rice ; that all 
orphans and stray children should be searched for, clothed, and fed ; 
that a system be introduced of supplying yam to be spun in their 
houses by widows and respectable females, w ho should be paid for 
their labour in rice. Arrangements were also made for clothing the 
naked, and for providing additional hospital accommodation for 
the sick. On the 10th August the Committee resolved to rai.se the 
allowance of cooked rations to 7 local chhatdks (i8 o/s.) for an 
adult, and 4 chhatdks for a child. The rates of relief sales were also 
reduced to 6 sers per rupee of good, and 9 sers per rupee of inferior 
rice ; on the 7th September they were further lowered to 7 sers of 
good, and 11 sers of inferior rice for the nipee. The establishment 
of additional centres in the 'interior was also rapidly pushed on. 
The extension in the Committee’s operations is shown by the 
following statement of the relief given in the last week of each 
month from June to October: — 
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Operations of the Relief Committee, June— October 1866. 


Last week of 

Number of 
Centres in 
Operation. 

N umber of 
Bags of Rice 
given in 
Gratuitous 
Relief. 

Number 
of Bags 
sold at 
Cheap 
Rates. 

Daily ave- 
rage number 
of Persons 
Relieved. 

Number in- 
cluded in pre- 
vious column 
who did light 
labour 

June 

4 

54 

”3 

1 , 30 ^ 

220 

July. .... 

23 

258 

628 

8,164 

1,66s 

August, . . , 

32 

736 

821 

20,562 

5.503 

September, . . 

4 > 

»793 

»374 

32,000 

15.000 

October, . . . 


2556 

841 

33.210 

13.449 


At every centre, shelter was provided for the paupers; and at 
most places mattresses of gunny cloth stuffed with straw were 
provided. Clothes, also, were largely supplied. 

In the meantime. Government sales were also carried on, under 
a separate organization; and a set of rules was drawn up for the 
storage and sale of the rice by the Collector. In the regulation of 
these sales, the object was to increase the supply of food which was 
available to the people in exchange for money, by supplementing 
the very small trade which existed ; and yet to avoid the danger of 
supplanting that trade, or of checking any incteasc of imports on 
private account, which, under ordinary circumstances would natu- 
rally have been attracted by the prevailing high prices. At the 
same time, the very exceptional state of things, which compelled the 
Government to enter the market as a trader, rendered it legitimate 
and proper to counteract, as far as possible, any extreme abuse of 
the powers of combination which that state of things had virtually 
given to the few dealers who carried on the trade. With a view to 
meet these objects, it was determined to fix the price at which rice 
should be sold at the Government shops slightly below the current 
market-rate, varying the price with each rise and fall of the market, 
but limiting the quantity to be sold to one rupee’s worth daily for 
each applicant. On these principles, shops were opened in the town 
and elsewhere. In the matter of drawing down the market prices, 
hey were found to succeed; that the) afforded much practical 
relief is certain, for these sales reached a different and higher class of 
people, who had money to give in return for rice, and whose feelings 
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would not have allowed them to appear as applicants for public 
charity at the relief centres, at least until they had reached such a 
state of debility as to place them beyond the hope of recovery. 
The number of these shops was, however, always limited by the 
supply of rice; and whenever the supply at any place was in danger 
of running short, it was properly made a rule to restrict or discon- 
tinue these sales, rather than to contract the operations of the Relief 
Committees, on which the issues of life and death more directly 
depended. 

Had rice and a trustworthy distributing agency been available, 
these sales, at rates just below the market prices, might well have 
been increased fifty-fold, with the greatest benefit to the people, and 
without interfering with private trade to any perceptible degree. In- 
deed, the operations of private trade were so limited as to be scarcely 
appreciable. Whatever ntay have been the extent of the stocks in 
the District, all reliance on them as a source of any considerable 
supply to the pul)lic was at an end by the month of July. Those 
who held grain naturally retained it for the consumption of their 
owm families and dependants. The quantities derived from private 
import were utterly insufficient to meet the dem.ind. A trifling 
quantity found its way from Ganj.im in J une ; and afterwards, .as si)on 
as communication by the Mahinadi was opened, import* lions 'v<‘ro 
commenced from Sambalpur. On the 12th October the Coi-iinis- 
sioner repo’ted that eight or ten boats of private rice were arriving 
daily; but that the merchants were m.-inocuvring so as to keep up 
prices, by allowing only small quantities to find their way into the 
market at one time. The Cuttack merchants made no attempt to 
import rice by sea; indeed, on two occasions when vessels wero 
brought into False Point on account of a Calcutta firm, the local 
merchants did not come forward to purchase, being evidently 
deterred by the risk of buying at such high jirices as were demanded 
for the rice landed at False Point, and by the extreme difficulty 
of transporting it inland. 

Government relief was also afforded to the distressed in the 
shape of public works. These were of two kinds ; n.amcly, works 
executed by officers of the Public Works Department, .and those 
supervised by the local District officers. During the last seNcn 
inonths of the official year 1865-66 (October 1865 to April jKb6 
j inclusive), the sum of jCt2oi was expended in public works out of 
a budget .allotment of ;^i 1,248. During the first seven months of 
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1866.67 (May to November 1866 inclusive), ;^S553 were further 
expended, making a total of ;^i6,8oi expended by the Public 
Works officers from the commencement of the distress in October 
1865, till its end in November 1866. During the same fourteen 
months, the sum of ;;^i3S8 was also expended in works under the 
supervision of the District officers. 


The general condition of the country from June to September may 
be pictured from the following paragraphs, which I quote in extenso 
from thq Report of the Famine Commissioners (vol. i. pp. 93, 94):— 
In June, all Orissa was plunged in one universal famine of extreme 
severity. Although there never were such crowds of starving people 
and such mortality in the town of Cuttack as in Balasor and Bhad- 


ralch, the state of Cuttack District, in which famine had been so recently 
discovered, was already as bad as possible. Mr. Kirkwood says that 
in June, at Tdldandd, the distress could not be exaggerated ; it was 
impossible to keep any sort of order among the famishing crowd, and 
for miles round you heard their yell for food.^’ The relief afforded 
by importation was as yet extremely small ; in fact, except in the town 
of Balasor, hardly appreciable. In Balasor town several thousand 


persons were fed throughout the month, but at Bhadrakh, and in the 
interior of the District, the unrelieved distress was very great. In 
Purf, there having been no importation by sea, the relief afforded 


was very small. There was not, at this time, the same visible rush of 


starving masses in Puri as in the other Districts, — a fact due, no 
doubt, in part to the inability of the Collector to offer food, and in 
part attributed to the greater exhaustion of the people and the greater 
mortality which had already occurred. The only redeeming circum- 
stance was that the rains had commenced very favourably ; the agri- 
cultural classes (who set apart the seed-grain as something sacred, 
and keep it in a different shape from that intended for food) had 
still seed to sow most of their fields ; and for those who could hope 
to live till harvest, there was a prospect of relief in the distant future. 


Perhaps, on the whole, among all but the better class of rayats^ 
there was as much quiet suffering as in any month of the year. But 
in Cuttack and Balasor Districts the mortality was certainly not so 
great as in July, when the suffering had lasted longer.* 

In July, some centres for the distribution of cooked food had 
been established in the interior of the Districts, more were established 
in August, and in September nearly the full number of feeding-places 
were in operation. The number of centres eventually established in 
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each Distnct was as follows: — Cuttack, 43 ; Balasor, 22 ; Puri, 23. 
The roost frightful suffering visible at a European Station was at 
Balasor, where great masses of people congregated in a most wretched 
condition. The number of starving sufferers at Bhadrakh was also 
enormous. 

‘ The mortality may be said to have reached its culminating point 
at the beginning of the second week of August, during the heavy 
rains which preceded, and caused, the disastrous floods of this sime 
year. The people were then in the lowest stage of exhaustion ; the 
emaciated crowds collected at the feeding-stations had no sufficient 
shelter, and the cold and wet seems to have killed them in fearful 
numbers. The defect of shelter was remedied, but the people through- 
out evinced great dislike to occupy the sheds erected for them. 1 n 
August, the mountain streams which intersect Orissa rose to an 
almost unprecedented height ; the embankments were topped and 
breached in all directions, and the whole of the low-lying country 
was flooded by an inundation which lasted for an unusual time, 
and which caused the terrible aggravation of the distress. Mr. 
Kirkwood thus reported to the Collector : — “ The houseless poor 
looked in vain for shelter from rain that penetrated everywhere. 
The known deaths from diarrhoea and dysentery and other similar 
diseases increased greatly. It is feared that the unknown deaths 
must have been still more numerous, for persons could not reach 
the dnndchhatras or relief depots, to which alone they looked for 
support. In most of the low-lying lands, the bidll or autumn rii '• 
crop, which would have been reaped in another week or fortnight, 
was almost entirely destroyed, and the young cold-weather crops suf- 
fered much from protracted immersion. Although new relief centres 
were opened, yet in several cases t was found quite impossible to 
supply those already opened with rice, owing to the boats from 
False Point being unable to make way against the jiowerful current 
that then came down; and at several centres operations were 
altogether suspended. The result of this was a great aggravation of 
the already existing distress ; for those who were congregated at 
the centres found, when the stock of rice ran out, that they were 
cut off by the floods from other aid, and many died from sheer 
starvation.” 

‘ In September there was some relief, not only by the greater exten- 
sion and better supply of the feeding-centres and sale depots, but 
also from the ripening of the small early crop of rice in tracts which 
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had escaped the flood. At bjsst, however, the distress was still but 
a degree less than before ; rice still sold at 6, and even 5 ien foi the. 
rupee; and it nijiy be doubted whether the results of previous 
suffering, joined to its present continuance,, and the effect of unac- 
customed food on those who were much reduced, did not cause the 
mortality to be almost as great as ever. Many, who had lived so 
long, died when they received the meals to which they had long 
been strangers.’ ^ 

Up to the end of September, the quantity of rice imported by 
ship at False Point was as much as could be utilized with the means 
at the disposal of the local officers and of the Relief Committee. 
In October, however, the supply of imported rice fell below that 
required to keep employed the available means of landing and in- 
ternal transport. Owing, apparently, to misunderstandings between 
the local officers and the Board of Revenue, steamers were not 
chartered for the conveyance of rice from Calcutta or Burmah in 
due succession ; and two French ships, which touched at False Point 
with rice-cargoes, were allowed to leave with their cargoes intact. 

‘ The effect of the October shortness of rice in Cuttack District is 
thus described by the relief officer, Mr. Kirkwood : — " In the month ' 
of October, I believe we could have sold ten and twenty times as 
much, with immense good. People used to flock in, in crowds, 
especially at T 41 dand<[, and we had no rice to give them. There 
was no Mzdr at Tildandi, and rice, so far as I know, w-as not pro- 
curable about there. I have never seen such scenes as I saw at 
Tdldandi in October, When it became known that it was the last 
day of the sales, the nish and the struggle to buy were fearful. In 
October we were perfectly destitute of rice for sale. At the end of 
September we heard that supplies were not coming ; and I issued 
an order, with the approbation of the Relief Committee, th*.t no 
sales should be made unless there was a reserve of 200 bags at 
least at any centre. Up to the present time, we have never, since 
the check at the end of September, obtained regular supplies for sales, 
but gratuitous relief has never been checked.” The stocks in hand 
happily sufficed to maintain (though with great difficulty) the feeding- 
centres ; and though in some parts of the country the stoppage of 
sales was very much felt, in others the market was somewhat eased 
in the course of October ; some new grain became available ; and 
the crop on the ground was, no doubt, somewhat discounted, the 
small remaining stores being brought out.’ 
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Details have been already given pn a previous page of the im- 
portations of grain into False Point up to the 13th September. 
The stoppage of supplies in October was only prevented from 
being complete by the arrival of the Coringa on the 5th Octo- 
ber with 5061 bags, which were at once unloaded at False Point. 
This relief was most opportune for Cuttack District; but the 
Coringa's cargo had been intended for the supply of the Bhadrakh 
Subdivision of Balasor, and the failure of this supply at the jiort 
for which it was originally intended, and where its at rival was hourly 
expected, was disastrous to Bhadrakh, and indeed to the whole of 
Balasor District. No further supply was received at False Point 
(with the exception of a small quantity landed from the Fit 7 X.) till 
the 15th November, from which time the supply was ample. Be- 
tween the .15th and 29th November the following four vessels 
arrived: — The I'hurso^ on the 15th November, with 9878 b.igs; the 
Rohomania, on the 22d November, 3550 bags; the Dundas Castle, 
on the 26th November, 6954 bags; and the Asia, 29th November, 
8750 bags. After this last date importations ceased. 

In November the new crop began to come into the market in 
considerable quantity, and then the general famine may be said to 
have come to an end. The people returned to their .avocations, 
leaving only the very emaciated, the orphans, and the widows. 
Considerable distress, however, still existed in the unfortunate tracts 
which had suffered a second calamity by the floods of August, par- 
ticularly in the Kendr^pdri Subdivision ; and in these, relief opera- 
tions were continued for some time further. 

The general system of relief .adopted, and the measure of success 
which they attained, is thus described by the Famine Commissioners 
in their Report (vol. i. pp. 96-98) : — ‘ Throughout all the operations 
of the whole famine season, the distribution of food to the starving 
at the relief centres was, with little excei)tion, never interrupted. 
During by far the greater part of the season, these centres were not 
numerous enough ; but it was a proper prudence not to establish 
more than could be maintained with safety, for if, after crowds of 
famishing people had been assembled, the supply had failed, the 
consequences would have been painful beyond measure. Wherever 
rice could be spared from the charitable distributions of food, it was 
sold ; and the difficulties and disadvantages of the gratuitous dis- 
tributions were so great, the famine was so much more one of food 
than of money, that it may be almost said that the rice sold did 
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more real good than that distributed. The system was to sell at 
two rates, — one at or near market-rates (so far as market-rates 
existed), and the other cheaper ; the former sales being conducted 
by Government officers, the latter limited to selected persons inter- 
mediate between the very poor and those better off, -to whom tickets 
were to be given by the members of the Relief Committees. 
This last system, however, though it sounds well in theory, seems 
practically to have failed. The Committees were very unwilling 
to exercise an invidious distinction ; the privilege was sometimes 
given to classes which led to imposition ; and altogether there was 
much confusion and abuse, and sometimes terrible crowding and 
struggling. There seems to have been almost no limit to the 
quantity of rice which might have been sold at very high prices, 
if it had been available. 

‘ With respect to the whole system of distribution, the difficulties 
of obtaining trustworthy superintendence are said to have been 
extreme. Possibly they were somewhat exaggerated, in consequence 
of the very unfavourable opinion of the Uriyis which had been 
entertained; and if there had been more rice, perhaps it would have 
been better to have trusted the people more, and to have submitted 
to the necessary abuses. But this question, as well as all those 
connected with the possibility of establishing more centres and 
more extended relief, are rendered of little avail, as being subordinate 
altogether to the supply of rice, on which everything depended ; and 
this supply being limited, more gratuitous centres would but have 
involved smaller sales. 

‘ In the arrangement of the feeding-centres, it may be said that 
there were three main difficulties. First, the test of admission. So 
sudden were the arrangements, so overwhelming the crisis, and so 
small the official staff, that it is to be feared that, with a considera- 
tion for sex and age, the only general test applied was that of 
extreme emaciation ; and of those sufficiently emaciated to obtain 
admittance, too many never recovered. For those not so bad, the 
attempt was generally made to provide some kind of labour, real or 
nominal, and food was given in return for labour. But when rice 
was short at the more distant centres, those who seemed tolerably 
able-bodied were turned out of these gangs and told to go elsewhere. 
The works of the Irrigation Company were nearly stopped during 
the rains, and the returns of expenditure show that the numbers 
employed by the Public IVorks Department at that season were 
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small. It was almost impossible to carry on v'orks then. Second, 
it was seldom possible to establish the centres withiii such a 
moderate distance of one another that the recipients could come 
daily for it from their houses, the more so as it was the season of 
the rains. The centres became, therefore, the temporary homes of 
crowds of houseless mendicants, and the recipients of relief lived in 
a manner which must have been demoralizing and debasing in the 
extreme. Third, there was much caste prejudice, and many were 
deterred from seeking food till it was too late. Some died without 
seeking it .at all. 

* There can be no doubt that all these causes exercised a very 
deterrent effect, and that of those who eventually sought and ob- 
tained relief, a very large proportion unhappily died. Every sort of 
bowel complaint carried off great numbers. We are told on all 
hands of many who, ravenous with hunger, ate food uncooked, and 
very rapidly succumbed. Of those who survived for a time, the 
intestines of many were found to swarm with parasiticjil creatures 
to a degree which prevented their recovery,— no doubt a result of 
unwholesome food. 

‘ It seems to us that a too complete prominence is given to the 
third of the causes which we have mentioned as deterring people 
from coming for food, viz. caste prejudice, to the exclusion of the 
other two, and still more to the exclusion of the fact that the relief 
came too late. To say nothing of that which our former observa- 
tions will have shown, that if much larger numbers had come to the 
centres, either they could not have been fed at all, or could only 
have been fed by stopping the sales and starving the better classes, 
it is abundantly clear that the harm had, for the most i)art, been 
done before feeding-places were within reach of the mass of the 
population. And that, in truth, it was not caste or prejudice that 
was the main cause of mortality is very evident from the fact, 
that it is stated on all hands that by far the greatest loss of life 
has fallen on those lower castes who had least caste prejudice, 
whose manner of life least unfitted them to avail themselves of 
public relief, and who were most accustomed to labour. 

‘ T^'e system followed at almost all the centres was that of giving 
food ready-cooked to the crowds assembled at meal-time. The 
quantities allowed were various, as were the details of the diet. 
Every effort was made to introduce a good and uniform system, but 
the exigencies were such that it was impossible in practice to do so 
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completely. The scarcity of rice was so great, the demand so 
enormous, and the fear of abuse so constant, that the general ten- 
dency necessarily was to make the allowance somewhat scant, but 
on the whole great good was done by much praiseworthy exertion. 
The members of the Relief Committees deserve thp greatest credit 
for their exertions. It was in every way the wisest and best policy 
to enlist in this great service of humanity all the best of those who 
were willing to aid, European and native. Much was thus done 
which an official sgehey alone could not have achieved, and the 
public confidence and concord thus secured were of the greatest 
possible advantage. 

‘ It is very difficult to trace exactly how much food from time to 
time reached the mouths of the people. The supply was always so 
uncertain, the transport so intermittent, and the necessities so un- 
defined, that at every depot there was a constant fear of running 
short, so that not only was the quantity of rice which had arrived on 
the coast at any particular time far in excess of the quantity landed ; 
the quantity landed in excess of the quantity transported to the chief 
depots ; that quantity again in excess of the quantity made over for 
actual relief operations ; but again, this lattqr quantity was in excess 
of that actually brought to use. At every centre it was found neces- 
sary to keep up a reserve stock. All these deductions being made, it 
will be found that the relief afforded throughout the greater part of 
the famine was painfully small in proportion to the population. By 
far the largest quantity of rice was distributed at the greatest num- 
ber of places in Cuttack District. In Purl, the relief was positively 
later, and relatively to the commencement of the distress very much 
later, than in other Districts, and the whole quantity distributed was 
smaller. In Balasor, owing to the failure of supply in August, most 
of the centres in the interior were established comparatively late. 
The Bhadrakh Subdivision, supplied from the Dhdmrd, being distant 
from both Balasor and Cuttack, may be considered as for famine 
purposes almost a separate district. The Dhdmrd supply came, as 
we have seen, very late, and it was never sufficient to admit of sales 
to the public, being barely enough to supply the great feeding- 
centres, where the numbers were enormous. It was in this part of 
the country, at Dhamnagar, that the highest quoted prices are men- 
tioned (i ser per rupee); and notwithstanding the admirable energy 
and management of Mr. Shortt, the suffering was very great.* 

Respecting the general mortality throughout Orissa, the Famine 
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Commissioners state as follows (vol. i. pp. 20, 21): — ‘The extent 
of the mortality never will be ascertained with any accuracy. 
The Commissioner estimates it at not less than one-fourth of the 
population of the F.ovince. In his supplementary report of No- 
vember 6th, he shows that in the Subdivision of Kendripdni, one- 
fourth of the people are estimated to have died before ist August ; 
and the mortality consequent on emaciation and want having con- 
tinued for several months subsequent to that date, and having been, 
in the part of the country alluded to, very considerably aggravated 
by floods, he indicates a more excessive proportion in particular 
parts. The Lieutenant-Governor has recently estimated the mor- 
tality at one-fifth of the population, but we are not informed of the 
grounds of that estimate, nor can we attempt to say which is nearest 
to the truth. The police have made some rough returns by count- 
ing houses, lately and now occupied, but they can be little relied 
on. We can only say, that the nicrulity, without doubt, has been 
enormous. Perhaps some of those who have witnessed the most 
horrible scenes may be inclined to take a more gloomy view of the 
destruction than will be borne out when the survivors have settled 
down again in quiet and comfort. We do not think that the aj)- 
peatance of the country generally warrants any estimate of the loss 
of one-half of the population ; and even one-fourth might seern too 
high an estimate, if it referred to able-bodied adults only, in the 
parts of the country which we have seen. It cannot be there said 
that one-fourth of the land has generally ceased to be cultivated, 
nor probably that one-fourth of the families have ceased to exist. 
But, on the other hand, the mortality has undoubtedly been so 
great among the old and the young of so many families which h ive 
escaped total destruction, and in so many parts the great mass of 
the proper labouring population (.as distinguished from farming 
rayats) seems tp have been really so swept from the face of the 
earth, that we cannot take upon ourselves to say that the estimate 
of one-fourth is too high, even in parts which have not suffered 
much from the floods of 1 866.’ 

Roads and Other Means or Communication.— The chief 
rqad in Cuttack District is the Grand Trunk Road from Cdcutta to 
Ganjdm, which enters the District from Balasor, near the point where 
the Baitaranf river is crossed by the High-Level Canal, and passing 
by Cuttack city, enters Puri District a few miles on the farther side 
of the Mahinadi. From Cuttack city issues a branch of this road, 
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known as the Calcutta Road, Which proceeds due south to the town 
of Puri. Both these roads are under the management of the Public 
Works Department, as also are the greater number of the numerous 
ferries in the District. Of roads under the local administration, the 
most important are, — (i) from Cuttack city to the rising port of 
Chandb.lli, on the Baitarani river in Balasor District, passing by 
Kendripir^, Patimundif, and Aul ; (2) from Cuttack city to Til- 
dandi, along the right bank of the Mahinadi, and parallel to the 
Tdldandti Canal; (3) from Kurakhyd, on the Grand Trunk Road, to 
the Subdivisional town of Jdjpur; (4) from Jdyapur, on the Tdl- 
dandi Canal, to Jagatsinhpur, on the Mdchhgdon Canal. 

The Calmtta Gazette of 19th April 1876 contains the balance sheet 
of the Cuttack District Road Fund for the year ending September 
1875. From this it appears that the total income during the year, 
excluding balances, amounted to_;^3765, 12s. od.; of which ;^2799 
was i.iiscd under the Road Cess Act, ;^373 came from ferry tolls, 
and ;^5oc. was a grant in aid from the Provincial Reserve Fund. 
The total expenditure for the same year, also after deducting 
balances, was 2s. od., of which ;^2244 was spent on 

original works, and jC2o6q on repairs. The Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division, in forwarding the report of the Road Committee, ' 
^vrites as follows: — ‘So far, the Road Cess Law has worked smoothly 
and well. I believe that it has been accepted by all classes without 
serious objection, and is likely to prove a most popular and useful 
measure, not only in providing funds for local roads and improve- 
ments, but as affording zamlnddrs a clear insight into their assets, 
and rayats and tenure-holders a useful record of their rights and 
rents ; thus securing confidence between landholders and tenants, 
and miuerially improving zam'tnddn management’' 

The c*n»l system of Orissa, which is largely used for navigation, 
has already been fully described. The latest statistics of the traffic 
are given on a subsequent page. The total length of all the means of 
communication in Cuttack District is returned as follows in 1876 : — 
Rivers, 527 miles; canals, 135 miles ; total length of water communi- 
cations, 662 miles: first-class roads, 72 miles; second-class roads, 173 
miles; third-class roads, 336 miles; total length of roads, 581 miles. 

The Manufactures of Cuttack District are insignificant Brass 
vessels, brass ornaments, and coarse cloth are the chief articles 
made. The total annual out-turn of the cotton looms is roughly 
valued at ;^3o,ooo ; the brass and copper work at ; the oil- 
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pressing at ;^76oo; the joiners’ work at Silver filigree 

work, the specialty of the city of Cuttack, which has been already 
alluded to, is confined to a very few workmen. The salt manufac- 
ture has greatly declined in this District; as compared with Balasor 
and Purl. There are said to be difficulties of transport from the 
Cuttack coast, which add to the charges and decrease the profits of 
the locally made article. The Resolution of the Lieutenant-Cover- 
nor of Bengal, on the Annual Administration Report of the Com- 
missioner of the Orissa Division for the year 1875-76, gives the 
following figures. During that year there were mamifacturcd in 
Cuttack only 26,519 ww/Wr (less than 1000 tons) of salt, against 
a total consumption of 202,324 mauuds, or 7407 tons. The salt 
revenue realized was ;;i^42 51, 1 8s.’ od. ; and the average consumption, 
5 sen 6 chhatAks or nearly 1 1 lbs. per head of the population. 

Commerce and Trade.— Till within late years, trade had hardly 
any existence in Orissa; but the improvement of False Point 
harbour has recently opened a market for the surplus rice of the 
Province, and internal distribution has been facilitated by the 
development of the canal system. A full .account of the sea borne 
trade of False Point, which is virtually that of Cuttack District, has 
been already given (pp. 31-32)- It may briefly stated in this 
place that the total imports during the seven years ending 1875-76 
amounted to ^652,800, having risen from about ^^3 1,000 in 
1869-70, to nearly ;^i4o,ooo in 1875-76. The total of the exports 
in the same seven years aggregated ;£^6 18,609, having increased 
from 1 8,000 to .;^i2 7,ooo. 

The table on the following page, which has been compiled from 
the monthly numbers of The Statistical Reporter, exhibits in detail 
the traffic on the Orissa canals for the six months ending April 1876. 
The total amount under Class I. (articles registered by weight only) 
was 286,732 mounds, or 10,497 of which stone formed 31 j>er 

cent. ; paddy, 22 per cent. ; rice, 19 P^^ cent. ; spices and condi- 
ments, 9 per cent. ; and unrefined sugar, 5 cent. In Class II. 
(articles registered by number only), the only import.int items are 
4690 logs of timber, and 143.331 bamboos. The traffic in Class 
III. (articles registered by value only) is altogether insignificant. 

The land traffic of Orissa with Madras, which passes along the 
Grand Trunk Road, is now registered at Rarobhi, a station on the 
Ganjdra side of the frontier. During the first quarter of 1876 the 
total exported from CutUck District by this route amounted to 
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12,746 mounds, ox 467 tons, in Class!.; ml in Class II.; and 
£yio, i6s. od. in Class III. The imports into Cuttack during 
the same three months reached a total in Class I. of 30,603 mounds, 
or It 20 tons,- of which salt formed a*! much as 75 cent.; in 
Class II., miscellaneous, 190; in Class 111 , ^416- 

Traffic Registered on the Orissa Canals during the Six 
Months ending April 1876. 


Descriotion of Goods. 


Class I. 

Coal and coke, . . 
Cotton, . . . 

Fuel and firewood, 
Fruits, dried, 

Fruits, fresh, anc 
vegetables, 
Wheat, . . . 

Pulses and gram, 
Rice, , . . . 

Paddy, . . . 

Jute 

Fibres, manufre. ol 
Cums and resins, 
Hides, .... 
Horns, .... 

Iron 

Copper and brass, 
I.,inie and limestone 

btepe 

Shcll-lac, . . . 

Linseed, . . . 

Mustard seed, . 
Castor-oil seed, . 
Opium, . . . 

Salt 

Saltpetre, . . . 

Diner saline sub 
stances, . . . 

Spices and condi 
inents, . . . 

Sugar, unrefined, 
'rol>aeco, . . . 

Miscellaneous, . 


Novem- Decem- 
ber. her. 


366 


14,991 6,202 

. 33 850 

80 

1,609 1,922 


500 ! 834 

23.743 ! 15.45.5 


January. 

February, 

Match. 

matihds . 

maunds . 

maundi . 



1,820 

100 

100 

too 


... 

93 

135 

1,6^0 

279 

6.677 

6,900 

10,150 

8,^54 

9.436 

8.806 

100 

... 

400 

... 

200 

300 

900 

230 

1,000 

160 

400 

94 


Total, , 
Class II. 

Timber, .... 

Bamboos 

Bricks and tiles, 
Gunny-bags, . . . 

Miscellaneous, . . 

Class HI. 

Miscellaneous (native) 
goods, .... 


8,281 i 5.008 2,454 I 

2,689 j 2,790 ... I 

200 I 300 1,405 

59,043 i 40.104 35.239 

Number. ; Number. Number. 

1,367 I 1.400 475 

44,900 I 22,600 24,410 


1,820 

796 

458 

2,788 


3,016 6,227 25.086 
5,^22 636 13.655 


33.025 

Number. 



759 

3,126 

49,682 

68,739 

286,732 

Number. 

N umber. 

Number. 

359 

98s 

4.690 

29,657 

9.83* 

143.33' 

2,760 

*«* 

• •• 

70 


... 

400 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R'. 

25 

... 

3.5^5 
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Mines and Minerals.— *There is a considerable iron-smelting 
industry in the hill country that bounds Cuttack District on the 
west. One large establishment under European management 
employs 230 men and 13 1 women; total, 36 r. The number of 
workmen employed in the minor works is about 2400. The total 
annual out-turn of iron is estimated at a value of ^^20,000. 

There are quarries of rubble stone, laterite, lime, and ghutin or 
nodulous limestone. The total number of these is stated to amount 
to 12, with an annual out-turn of 1,559,855 cubic feet ; of which 
one-third is composed of rubble from a quarry at Nardj, and almost 
another third of ghutin from quarries at Neulpur and Kdnpur. 

History of Orissa. — In historical interest and in administrative 
importance, Cuttack is by far the leading District of Orissa ; and 
the town of the same name has continued to be the capital of the 
Province for the last nine hundred years. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to present in this place a brief sketch of the history of the 
entire Province, based upon the more elaborate matcri.als given in 
my Orissa (to which I refer the reader for fuller details and for 
disquisitions upon the various questions which are yet matters of 
controversy), and upon Mr. G. Toynbee’s valuable monograph on 
the state of the Province during the earlier years of English admini- 
stration. Apart from a few necessary references, the description of 
the several religious developments which figure so largely in the 
history of Orissa has been reserved for the Statistical Account of 
Puri District, to which the subject more properly belongs. 

The Pre-historic Period. — Our earliest glimpses at Orissa 
disclose an unexplored maritime kingdom, stretching from the 
mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of the Krishna. It was a 
long narrow strip of coast, everywhere shut out from the Indian 
continent by a wide terra incognita of mountains and forests. 
Under the name of Kalinga, it formed one of the five outlying 
kingdoms of ancient India (viz. Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Suhma, 
and Pundra), with its capital situated about half-way down 
the coast, and still surviving in the present town of Kalingapatnam, 
We soon, however, become conscious of this territory being divided 
into two parts. The name Kalinga is applied more distinctively to 
the delta of the Goddvarf, while the delta of the Mahinadf on the 
north gradually stands out as a separate country. The mountain 
spurs which run down to the sea on the south of the Chilkd Lake 
formed a well-defined natural boundary, A wide debateable land 
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existed between the two kingdoms; on the north of which dwelt an 
Uriy^-speaking people, while the south was inhabited by Telegu 
races, as at the present day. A fitful connection, however, was kept 
up between the two. The southern division from time to time sent 
forth settlements into the north, and gave some of the most import- 
ant dynasties to Orissa. On the other hand, the Uriyd language held 
its own for centuries, almost to the walls of Kalingapatnam itself. 

The northern kingdom, that thus looms hazily forth on the horizon 
of history, was known as Odra or Utkala. Odra is the aboriginal 
name, and survives in the present Orissa (Odra-desa). Its second 
name, Utkala, is unquestionably Sanskrit. Little is known of this 
country before the sixth century b.c., probably owing to the fact 
of its being almost uninhabitable. It consisted of a densely wooded 
delta, where the process of land-making was going on with a vigour 
that . endered it even more unfit for human settlement than the 
Gangetic sea face at the present day. The Mahinadl, or Great 
River, poured itself through a region, half-mud, half-water, and all 
jungle, into the Bay of Bengal. The shallowest parts were swamps, 
the deepest parts were brackish lakes ; and from time to time the 
river writhed itself out of its former bed into new channels, twisting 
backwards and forwards over the delta in snake-like convolutions, 
turning fens into deep lakes, silting up inland seas into shallow 
marshes, toiling slbwly and ceaselessly, till the firm earth stood up 
out of the waters, ready for man. 

The first human inhabitants discernible in Orissa are the hill 
tribes and fishing settlements, belonging to the non-Aryan stock. 
Their descendants still survive and perpetuate their ancient names. 
Among them, the Savars and the Kandhs have preserved their 
ethnical identity most intact. The Kandh tribe principally inhabit 
the hilly region of the Tributary States, and will be described in my 
Statistical Account of that part of the Province. The Savars appear 
in very early Sanskrit writings, where they are spoken of with the 
utmost detestation. The Aryan hatred of these forest tribes 
rendered the country hateful to Sanskrit writers, and Orissa long 
held a very different reputation as regards sanctity from that which 
it enjoys at the present day. It was essentially an impure country. 
Its people are denounced as having forsaken religious rites, and 
sunk to the lowest caste known to the Aryan community. Its 
impurity passed into a ^proverb, — ‘He who goes to Orissa must 
.cleanse himself from the pollution.’ 
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The Buddhists. — In the midst of the wild forest tribes dwelt 
communities belongimg to another stock, and representing a very 
different stage of civilisation. No Sanskrit story has come down to 
us of the first Buddhist migration to this remote shore. Brdhmanical 
literature views them with an abhorrence greater, if possible, than that 
with which it regarded the forest races. It never mentions their names, 
and they themselves have left behind them no writings of their own. 
A Sanskrit text, indeed, informs us that a holy sage in the.north had 
five sons, each of whom founded a military kingdom beyond the 
Aryan territory. One of them conquered and gave his name to 
Kalinga. No evidence survives to fix the date of this expedition. 
.Nor do the Buddhist settlements in Orissa, when first they come in 
sight, bear in any respect the character of a military occupation. 
The builders, or rather excavators, themselves have long passed 
beyond the reach of historical inquiry. But their rock h.abitaiions 
survive, and they were certainly not the abode of reg.al or warlike 
pomp. They form the earliest historical monuments in Orissa, and 
are found in many places among the mountains that divide the 
alluvial strip along the coast from the interior table-land. These 
caves and inscriptions are principally found in Puri District, especi- 
ally in the Subdivision of Khurdhd. I reserve a detailed description 
of these relics of antiquity for my Statistical Account of Puri Dis- 
trict, and confine myself to merely a brief mention of them here. 

Two sandstone hills, Khandgiri and Uddyagiri, situated about 
midway on the road between Cuttack and Puri, are complctoly 
honeycombed with cells and temples cut out of the rock. The 
oldest of them consist of a single cell, scarcely larger than a dog- 
kennel. Several are shaped into strange distorted resemblances of 
animals. One has from time immemorial been known as the Snake 
Cave, another as the Elephant’ Cave, a third as the Tiger Cave. 
This last stands out from the rock in the form of a monstrous wild 
beast’s jaw, with nose and eyes above, and the teeth overhanging 
the entrance to the cell. Others are more elaborate, and contoin 
several chambers supported by pillars, and shaded from the sun by a 
verandah in front 

These sandstone hills in Orissa exhibit what arc believed to be 
the very earliest memorials of Buddhistic life. The small single 
cells cut in the inaccessible precipices, utterly destitute of ornament, 
and crumbling from exposure to the air, represent the fiAt human 
dwellings yet discovered in India. The most recent date which 
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appears to have been assigned to them is 200 b.c., accorotng to 
Mr. Feigusson in his History 0/ Architecture (vol. ii. p. 493). But a 
native antiquarian scholar (Bibu Rijendra Lili Mitra) places even 
the more elaborate excavations, which evidently belong to a subsequent 
period, in the third century before Christ The single-cell caves of 
Orissa are holes rather than habitations, and do not exhibit traces of 
even the most primitive carpentry architecture. Some of them are 
so old that the face of the rock has fallen down, and left the caves 
in ruins. Such cells, however, soon gave place to more comfortable 
excavations, shaded by pillared verandahs and lighted by several 
doors. These temples, in their turn, were succeeded by still more 
elaborate excavations. Of these, the most important is a two-storied 
monastery, known as the Rini-ndr, or Queen’s Palace {vide Statis- 
tical Account of Puri District). 

The sandstone caves, as a whole, represent ten centuries of 
human existence, say from 500 b.c. to 500 a.d. They form the 
relics of three distinct stages through which Buddhism passed ; 
from the period when its first missionaries started out on their 
perilous work, to the time when, full-blown and victorious, it had 
become the religion of kings and queens. The first was the 
Ascetic Age, represented by the single sandstone cells, scarcely 
larger than the lair of a wild beast, and almost as inaccessible. 
The second, or Ceremonial Age, has left its relics in the pillared 
temples. The third, or Fashionable Age of Buddhism, achieved 
its highest, although not its latest effort, in the two-storied Queen’s 
Palace. 

These great changes in the status of Buddhism represent long 
periods of time. Indian literature is silent with regard to the cave 
dwellers of Orissa, and gives us no clue to their origin or to the era 
of their first settlements. But the sacred books of Ceylon supply 
the defect, by a story which describes the arrival of the Sacred 
Tooth of Buddha iif Orissa in 543 b.c. The Sanskrit name of the 
king would seem to indicate that the Orissa tribes had as early as 
this period been subjected to Aryan rule. The Ceylon legend relates 
that the Orissa king worshipped the sacred relic with much pomp, 
and that the Biihmanical emperor in Northern India became 
converted to Buddhism by the miracles worked by the relic in his 
presence. 

Orissa next emerges into history about three centuries later, or 250 
B.C. A rocky eminence at Dhaulf, on the bank of the Dayi river, is 
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covered with an inscription, long ill^Ue to the Hindus, but which 
has at last been deciphered by European scholarship. It consists 
of eleven edicts promulgated by Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of 
Northern India {circ. 250 B.C.), with two others apparently added 
by the local Prince of Orissa. The eleven are almost identical with 
similar inscriptions^ published throughout the length and breadth 
of India, and consist in an enunciation of the moral and religious 
code of Buddhism. The remaining two tablets are distinct from 
the general series of Asoka’s edicts; they partake of a political 
character, and seem to lay down the local laws of the sovereign. 
The earliest discloses a despotic monarch who rules by his ‘ supreme 
will,* and proclaims the punishments awarded for murder and other 
offences. The other inscription is some hundreds of years later, 
and consists of a sho*t biography of one of the kings of Kalinga, 
which, among other things, discloses that Kalinga was at that time 
a considerable emporium of trade, and that it had dealings with 
countries across the sea. 

I now turn from the cave dwellings and inscriptions of the 
Buddhists, to the Brdhmanical archives of the Temple of Jagannith. 
't hese curious relics consist of heaps of palm leaves, neatly cut and 
written over with a sharp iron pen, without ink. Their contents 
have been three times investigated. The most successful of these 
researches is that of Bdbu Bhawdni Charan Bandopidhyiya, who 
published an epitome of the palm-leaf writings in 1843. He entitles 
his work the Purdshottama Chandrikd arthdt Sri Kshtiradhdmer 
Bibdran. It furnishes a list of 107 kings of Orissa, and gives exact 
dates for their reigns, from 3101 b.c. down to the present day. 

During the first three thousand years of which the palm-leaf 
records treat, or up to 57 b.c., twelve kings are said to have reigned 
in Orissa, averaging a little more than 250 years a-piece. The first 
three of them, who are well-known monarchs of the Mahibhirata, 
divided among them ho fewer than i2<94 years. At whatever 
period the Aryan settlement took place in Orissa, we may conclude 
that it did not start from Northern India, the seat of these kings, 
before 1807 b,c 'The first king with any pretensions to being a 
local monarch — namely, Sankar Deva — has an assigned reign of 
from 1807 to 1407 B.C It is only in the time of his successor, 
Gautima Deva, however, or between 1407 and 1037 b.c., that we 
begin to catch any faintest glimpse of Orissa. During this reign, 
the Sanskrit colonists are said to have pushed their way ((own to 
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the Goddvarl river ; but it is not till the reign of the sixth monarch, 
Mahendra Deva, that ve hear of the capital city, Kijmahendri, 
being founded. This brings us down to between 1037 and 8aa 
B.C., and the foundation of the Aryan sea-coast kingdom of KMinga 
may be placed within these two dates. 

But in whatever century the Sanskrit-speaking race arrived, there 
can be no question regarding the route by which they travelled. 
The local legends point to the same conclusions as the inductions 
of European scholars, and prove that the Aryan colonists marched 
down the valley of the Ganges, and skirting round Bengal, reached 
Orissa, and through it the Madras coast. Between 822 b.c. and 
the Christian era, seven monarchs reigned over Orissa, but being 
merely local kings, they have only the meagre allowance of 125 
years each. 

The last five hundred years anterior to the Christian era were 
those in which Buddhism effected its settlements in Orissa. The 
Ceylon texts place the advent of the Sacred Tooth in Puri at 
543 B.C. They probably antedate this event, however, as European 
researches now render it doubtful whether the first missionary efforts 
of Buddhism must not be placed half a century later. But it is a 
curious coincidence that the temple archives record an invasion 
from the north between the years 538 and 421 B.c., which is the 
very period to which the Ceylonese chroniclers assign the Buddhistic 
conquest of Orissa. The palm-leaf record calls the new arrivals 
Yavanas, a word which is sometimes translated as Mughuls and 
sometimes as Greeks. One thing is certain, these foreigners came 
from the north. The next three reigns up to 5 7 b.c. were disturbed 
by similar invasions ; and as a matter of fact, the Buddhist texts of 
Ceylon and the Brdhmanical archives of Jaganndth alike declare 
that the five centuries before Christ were centuries of northern 
invasion and of great confusion in Orissa. Successive waves of 
colonists from the north allowed the country no rest Until the 
third century after Christ, the new-comers seem either to have been 
driven back, or to have speedily amalgamated with the previous 
settlers. But between the years 319 and 323 A.D., in the reign of 
Sobh^n Deva, the palm-leaf archives record a maritime invasion 
and conquest of Orissa by the Yavanas, under one Rakta-Bahu 
(Red-arm). The native prince fled to the jungle and died there. 
His titular successor was slain by the invaders, and the latter seem 
to have retained undisturbed possession of the country until 
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.474 A.S. In my Orissa, I have gone at length into the question as 
to the identity of these Yavanas, a race which forms one of the 
greatest enigmas of Indian history. The general evidence points to 
the conclusion that they were Greeks or Graeco-Bactrians. 

The period of the Yavana inroads into Orissa is contemporary 
with the establishment of Buddhism in the Province. From the 
middle of the first century before Christ till 319 A.D., the palm-leaf 
writings yield no materials for the history of Orissa ; but between 
319 and 333 A.D. the last great inroad of Yavanas took place, and 
for 146 years their supremacy was complete. It seems probable 
that this long silence on the part of the Brdhmanical records is itself 
an indication that the intervening centuries had been a i)criod of 
defeat and degradation to the Brihmanical faith. It is certain that 
these centuries were the period during which the Buddhists honey- 
combed the mountains and excavated the rock monasteries of 
Orissa. It is also certain that the final expulsion of the Yavana 
dynasty from Orissa, in 474 a.d., was the signal for the restoration 
of the Brdhmanical faith under a line of orthodox monarchs. 

The Sivaite Dynasty. — The expulsion of the Yavanas from 
Orissa was effeOted by Yayiti Kesari, the founder of the Long- 
haired or Lion line, which ruled Orissa until 1132 a.d. The new 
dynasty was Brihmanical rather than Buddhistic from the first; 
but no evidence exists of any great immediate change in the 
popular faith. Buddhist hermits still prayed among the rocks, 
and rich devotees continued to honeycomb the sandstone hills 
with fresh cave dwellings. But the creed was wearing, itself out ; 
and before the accession of the new dynasty, Buddha’s Sacred 
Tooth had been removed from Puri to Ceylon. After a contest 
of 150 years, the struggle between Buddhism and Brihmanism 
ended in the complete triumph of the latter. Guided by 
signs and wonders, the Brihmanical founder of the Lion line 
sought out the image of Jagannith in the jungles, where it had 
lain hidden during the Yavana occupation, and brought it back to 
Puri- in triumph. He commenced the construction of the great 
Sivaite temple at Bhuvaneswar about 500 a.d. ; two succeeding 
monarchs (Surjyd Kesari and Amanta Kesari) laboured on it ; and 
the fourth of the house (Alabu Kesari or Ldlat Indra Kesari) 
completed it in 657 a.d. 

The earlier kings of the Lion line held their court sometimes at 
Bhuvaneswar, the City of Temples dedicated to Siva, in Puri District ; 
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and sometimes at Jijpur, the priestly capital of the Province, situated 
on the right or south bank of the fiaitaranf river, which separates 
Cuttack from Balasor. But a warlike prince, Nripa Kesari, who 
reigned from 941 to 953 a.d., perceived the military strength*of the 
tongue of land where the Mahinadi first divides into its several 
branches, and founded the city of Cuttack, still the capital of 
Orissa. His successor, Makar or Markat Kesari (953-961 A.D.), 
shut out the river and protected the city from inundation by the con- 
struction of a masonry embankment several miles long, which exists 
to the present time, consisting of enormous blocks of hewn stone, in 
some places twenty-five feet high. The second monarch in descent 
from him, Madhav Kesari (971-989 A.D.), strengthened the new 
capital by building the fortress of Sarangarh on the southern bank of 
the river, and thus commanded the various channels into which 
the Mahinadi, the highway between the hills and plains, bifurcates. 
Half a century later, the reigning prince, Matsya Kesari (1034-1050 
A.D.), built the massive bridge by which the pilgrims enter Puri at 
this day. A broad river then flowed beneath it, separating the 
sandy ridges of Jagannith from the mainland, while an inner stream 
coursed through what is now the heart of the city. The bridge 
consists of masses of the red ferruginous stone known as laterite, 
the special peculiarities of which are its softness when first quarried, 
and the fact that it grows harder by exposure to the air. The 
bridge spans 290 feet of waterway by means of eighteen arches, the 
central one being eighteen feet high by fourteen feet broad, and the 
piei;^ eight feet by six. The palm-leaf writings give a list of ten 
other unimportant monarchs of the Lion line, the only chronicled 
record of interest being the construction of the Ndt Mandir, 
or Dancing Hall of the Sivaite Temple of Bhuvaneswar, by 
the queen of the sovereign who reigned from 1099 to 1104 a.d. 
The dynasty came to an end in the person of one Subamd Kesari, 
who died childless in 1132, and was succeeded by Chor-gangi, a 
king from the south, who, partly by war and partly by diplomacy, 
obtained the sovereignty of Orissa. 

The Vishnuvite Dynasty. — The origin of the new dynasty 
remains a matter of dispute. The local legends point to the 
southern coast as the starting-point of the race; but evidence 
is not wanting to connect them with Bengal, and their family 
name, the Gangti-vansa, or Gangetic line, appears to support 
this view. The probabilities, however, are in favour of the former 
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theory. The first act of the new dynasty was to revolutionize the 
religion of Orissa. As the monarchs of the Province during the 
first seven centuries, before the accession of the Lion line, had been 
.Buddhists, and as the Lion line during the next seven centuries 
had been Siva worshippers, so during the past seven centuries, 
from the coming in of the new dynasty in 113a down to the present 
day, the reigning house have been Vishnuvites. In each case the 
revolution was a gradual one ; and in each, the first evidence we 
have of the change manifests itself, not in any wholesale conversion 
of the people, but in an outburst of dynastic activity in building 
temples to the new gods. Budd’ ism, however, fought longer against 
Siva-worship in the fifth century, than the effete Siva-worship of the 
twelfth century against Vishnuvism. Two centuries and four gene- 
rations of the Lion line passed away before they raised their great 
temple to the All-Destroyer at Bhuvaneswar. On the other hand, 
the new Vishnuvite dynasty had completed its shrine to Jagannith 
in little more than half a century after its accession. 

Hitherto, the external relations of Orissa have been with the 
south, but from the incoming of the Gangetic line, a connection 
becomes visible between it and the adjoining Province on the 
north. The founder of the dynasty, Chor-gangd, appears from an 
inscription to have carried his arms into the western Districts of 
Bengal, and to have sacked Vardhamdna, identified as the im- 
portant city of Bardwdn on the East Indian Railway, between sixty 
and seventy miles from Calcutta. As already mentioned, his race 
bore a dynastic title strongly indicative of a family intercourse with 
the Gangetic valley. Indeed, his son and successor is called 
Gangeswar, the lord of the Ganges; and the palm-leaf records 
plainly assert that the territory of the latter king reached from the 
Goddvarl right up to the Gangetic valley. I'his statement is also 
borne out by other evidence adduced by Mr. Stirling in his Account 
of Orissa, published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 270; and 
there can be little doubt that under the vigorous princes of the new 
dynasty in the twelfth ce.itury, the pre-historic monarchy of Kalinga 
was again gathered up into one kingdom, embracing the whole 
eastern coast of India, from the delta of the great river of Bengal 
to the delta of the great river of Madras. 

Nor are the memorials which the early kings of the Gangetic line 
have left behind them tmworthy of so vast a territory. Anang Bhim 
Deo, the fifth monarch of the dynasty, who reigned between 1175 
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and 1302 A,D., according to the palm-leaf records, was one of the 
greatest of the Orissa kings, jtte made a survey of his whole 
kingdom, measuring it with reeds; and also built the present temple 
of Jagannith. A description of this edifice, and a brief sketch of 
the form of religion it . represents, will be found in my Statistical 
Account of Puri District (vol. xix.). Grand as this temple is, it falls 
far short of the marvellous structure which was raised half a century 
later in honour' of* the sun,- at Kanirak, on the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, nineteen miles north-west of Puri. This temple (known as the 
Black Pagoda), or rather this fragment, for it was never completed, 
and is now in ruins, was raised by Languliyd Narsinh, the seventh 
monarch of the Gangetic dynasty, who reigned, according to the 
palm-leaf records, between 1337 and 1283 a.d. Sun-worship • is 
closely connected with Vishnuvism, and it enters into many of the 
religious ceremonies of the Hindus at the present day. A descrip- 
tion of the Sun Temple at Kanirak will also be found in my 
Statistical Account of Puri District (vol. xix.). 

The history of the next three centuries, up to the close of the 
Gangetic dynasty in 1533, is taken up by a narrative of confused 
fighting, and of expeditions against the rebellious southern portion 
of the kingdom, towards the Godivari, which had always given 
trouble to the Orissa monarch. One story, however, of this period 
is worth preserving. The king of Orissa, Punishottama Deva, 
having heard of the beauty of the daughter of the Conjevaram 
prince, sent a rich embassy to ask her in marriage. But the Con- 
jevaram monarch worshipped another god, and refused to marry his 
daughter to the Orissa king, on the ground of his holding the office 
of sweeper to Jaganndth. Punishottama thereupon invaded the 
southern country, defeated the Conjevaram army, and carried off 
captive the princess, whom he swore should be married to a sweeper,, 
in revenge for her father’s refusal The minister to whom he 
entrusted the execution of his order brought forth the princess at 
the next great festival of Jagannith, at the time the king himself 
was publicly performing his lowly office before the god, and pre- 
sented her in marriage to his master. 

Under the son of this monarch, Pratdp Rudra Deva, who reigned 
1504-1533 A.D., the fortunes of the Gangetic hquse culminated. 
This king has left architectural monuments at the two extremities 
of Orissa, his most important building b^ng the Bariha Temple at 
J 4 jpur. The final extirpation of Buddhism from Orissa also belongs 
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to his reign. In his earlier years the king leaned towards the 
Buddhist creed j and the palm-leaf records relate the disputations 
and trials of magical skill, by which the Brdhmans at length con- 
verted him to their faith. This conversion is said to have been 
made by the great Vishnuvite reformer, Chaitanya, who visited Purl 
at this time. The death of King Pratip Rudra Deva, in 1532, marks 
the end of the Gangetic line. Of the thirty-two sons whom he left 
behind him, two succeeded for a year a-piece to a throne which 
brought only a more conspicuous and more sudden death. The 
prime minister sooner or later murdered every male member of the 
family, and himself seized the kingdom in 1534 a,d. The Muham- 
madans, who, as will be explained in a subsequent paragraph, had 
long been oppressing Orissa, now closed in upon the usurper and 
his successors. After twenty-four years of confusion, the fierce 
Muhammadan general, Kild Pahdr, swept like a wave across the 
Province, throwing down the temples, smashing the idols, driving 
Jaganndth himself into hiding, and exterminating the last of the 
independent dynasties of Orissa. 

Before entering, however, upon this stage of Orissa history, it 
may be well very briefly to exhibit the statistics and resources of 
the Province under the Lion and the Gangetic dynasties, who 
collectively held sway over Orissa for upwards of a thousand years. 

Whatever may Iiave been the extent of the mythical realm of 
Kalinga, which stretched down the coast from the HiigH to the 
Goddvari, Orissa under the Lion line (474-1 132 A.r>.) pretended to 
much more modest dimensions. It formed a strip of about 185 
miles long by 60 broad, extending from the Kinsbins river, a little 
to the south of Balasor town, to the Rasakulid river in Ganjim, 
and inland from the sea to thje Tributary State of Dhenkinal. This 
little kingdom of eleven thousand square miles included all the 
richest parts of the present Province, and yielded an annual revenue 
expressed in the palm-leaf records as fifteen Idkhs of mdrhas, cal- 
culated to be equal to ^^406, 250 sterling. The founder of the 
Vishnuvite or Gangetic dynasty, in 1132, added Orissa to his 
paternal southern domain, and also extended his arms northwards to 
Tamluk, and even as far as Bardwin, thereby restoring the limits of 
the pre-historic kingdom of Kalinga. He or his successors pushed 
their territory inland to Bod, which still continues the westermost 
of the Orissa Tributary States. 

This kingdom, when at its largest, included three distinct tracts:— 
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(1) The central region, comprising the present* Province of Orissa, 
200 miles long by 120 broad, or a total area of 24,000 square miles. 

(2) The narrow strip, with the sea on one side and the mountains 
on the other, running south from the Chilki Lake to the Godivari, 
300 miles in length by an average of 40 in breadth, and an area of 
12,000 square miles. (3) On the opposite or northern extremity, 
the kingdom extended to the Hdgli ; that is to say, it embraced the 
greater portion of the present District of Midnapur, a tract of 
3500 square milea This great kingdom yielded a nominal annual 
revenue of 3,500,000 mdrhas of gold, equivalent to ;^947,9i7 ; but 
the southemq)art pf ^it, which stretched down the coast from Orissa 
Proper to the Godivari, was a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Practically, the revenue-paying parts of Orissa under the 
Gangetic dynasty reached, on one side, from the Hiigli river to the 
Chilkd Lake, and on the other, from the sea to the Tributary States; 
a compact territorial entity of 24,000 square miles. The Province 
continues the same size to this day, having lost about 3000 square 
miles on the north towards the Hdgli, and gained about an equal 
extent on the west towards Central India. Besides the doubtful 
southern strip, the Gangetic monarchs added r 2,000 square miles 
of unproductive hill territory to their kingdom; and when in the 
sixteenth century they sunk beneath the invading Musalrains, the 
revenue remained about ;^435, 000, derived from the 24,000 square 
miles of Orissa Proper, the southern strip having long since ceased 
to yield any income to the Orissa kings. 

The Muhammadan Conquest. — I now turn to the Muhammadan 
period. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Orissa first 
became conscious of that new power in the north, which was so soon 
to burst down upon the continent of India. In 1203 a.d. a valiant 
Afghan, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khiljf, led his tribe under the imperial 
banner into Bengal. The last Hindu king (Lakshman Sen) feebly 
yielded to the mountaineers of Central Asia, abandoned his capital 
of Nadiyi, and fled to the shrine of Jagann^th, where he closed his 
days as an ascetic. The conqueror, though able to carry his arms 
throughout Bengal, did not venture to follow the fugitive king into 
the dangerous Orissa delta. But nine years later (t 218 A.D.) his 
third successor, Hisdm-ud-din Dddd Ghids-ud-dln, swept down upon 
the Province and forced it to pay tribute. This raid, for it could not 
be called a conquest, yielded no permanent results; and in r243 
the ruler of Bengal, now a fierce Tartar, Azi-ud-dln Toghdn Khdn, 
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marched upon Orissa. The excellent feudal organization of the 
Province, however, turned back the tide of invasion, and the 
persistent valour of the Uriyis drove the Muhammadans before 
them into the heart of Bengal. An attempt ten years later, to avenge 
the defeat by, another invasion, also failed completely. The truth is, 
that the delta of the Mahinadi lay too far from the base of the 
Musalmdn operations in Bengal to allow of any permanent conquest 
by the Muhammadans in that age. Three centuries of raids and 
hollow treaties and mutual wrongs elapsed (1200-1500 a.d.), before 
anything like a subjugation of Orissa by the Musalmdns took place. 

During the fourteenth century, the political relations of Orissa 
seem to have been entirely with 'the southward. The narrow strip 
stretching down the Madras coast to the Goddvari river gave its 
nominal ruler endless trouble. In 1309 the prince had to seek the 
aid of the Musalmdns against his rebellious southern subjects. For 
the next hundred years the Orissa king is sometimes leagued with 
the Muhammadans against the Hindu princes of the southern strip, 
and sometimes with the Hindu princes against his former allies. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Mu&almdns had effected 
a permanent settlement in what is now the Madras Presidency ; 
and ultimately, in 1564, the ancient Hindu principality south of 
Orissa fell into their hands. 

For the greater part of the period occupied in this shifting strife, 
Orissa Proper had been free from invasion from the north. But the 
beginning of the sixteenth century brought with it a Muhammadan 
raid more serious than any which had preceded it. About 1510, 
Ismdil Ghdzi, the general of Husdin Shdh, King of Bengal, dashed 
down upon the Province, sacked the capital, Cuttack, and plundered 
the holy city, Puri, itself. The Orissa prince, who was engaged with 
his rebellious vassals in the south, hurried northwards, and the 
feudal organization of the Province was again sufficient to beat back 
the invaders. The final defeat of the Hindus took place half a cen- 
tury later. In 1567-68, the Afghdn king of Bengal, SuHlmin, 
advanced with a great army under his general, KiH Pahdr, into 
Orissa, and defeated the last independent king of Orissa, Rdji 
Mukund Deo, under the walls of Jijpur. The Hindu prinw was 
slain in the battle. From this time the representatives of this line 
have been merely Rijds of Khurdhd, and the hereditary custodians 
of the temple and idol of Jagannith. The Afghan conqueror, on 
the defeat and death of the Orissa king, was not content, like pre- 
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vious invadere, with levying a ransom from the Province, but 
marched through it to its southern extremity and besieged and cap- 
tured Puri. On this occasion the peasant militia failed to withstand 
the strain of invasion ; they scattered before the veteran Afghans, 
who marched from temple to temple, throwing down the most 
august shrines, and smashing the idols. The wealth of Jagannith, 
however, protected him from the hands of the iconoclast Musalrodns, 
who made a profit out of him by licensing his worship in the shape 
of a pilgrim tax, estimated by a native historian to have amounted 
to nine IdMhs of sikkd rupees, or ;^ioo,ooo per annum. In the year 
following the conquest, the Afghdn king took his departure from 
Orissa, leaving the government of the country in the hands of a 
deputy. No sooner was his back turned, however, than the Orissa 
feudal militia gathered its fragments together for another struggle, 
and revolted. The Bengal king immediately marched southwards 
with his Afghan veterans, and succeeded in restoring his supremacy; 
but he contented himself till the end of his reign in 1572-73 with a 
mild and distant sway. 

His second son, Dddd Kh 4 n, who succeeded to the governorship 
of Bengal, threw off all allegiance to the Mughul Emperor at Dehli, 
and declared himself independent In the struggle that ensued, the 
Afghan king was worsted and retired into Orissa. Early in 1574 
a great battle took place at Mughulmdri, near Jaleswar in Balasor, 
between the Mughuls under Muniro«Khdn and Rdjd Todar Mall, 
and the Afghdns under Dddd Khdn, in which the latter were com- 
pletely defeated. After the battle, Munim advanced upon Cuttack, 
where a peace was concluded, Dddd renouncing all claim to Bengal 
and Behar, in return for which he received the Province of Orissa 
as a fief from the Mughul Emperor. Upon the death of Munim 
Khdn, however, in the following year, Ddiid revolted and overran. 
Bengal with his troops. The Afghdns were again defeated in 1576, 
Ddiid Khdn was slain, and two years later, Orissa became a Province 
of Akbar’s empire. 

The Mughuls owed the annexation of Orissa to Akbdr’s famous 
Hindu general and prime minister, Rdjd Todar Mall. No sooner 
had he left Orissa, however, than the Afghdn remnant sallied forth 
from the hill retreats in which they had taken refuge, and m 1580 
the Province again revolted against the Empire. Some years of 
confused fighting followed ; and it was not till Akbar sent another 
Hindu general, Rdid Mdn Sinh, against Qrissa, that any sort of 
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settled government could be restored. M 4 n Sinh completely 
defeated the rebels in a great battle, captured all forts ai)d strong- 
holds, and finally re-annexed it to the rent-roll of the Empire in 
1592. From that year the imperial commissions (sanaJs) appoint- 
ing a Governor of the Lower Provinces, regularly include ‘ Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa.’ The Hindu element remained loyal amid the 
perfidy of the Afghdns ; and the representative of the ancient native 
dynasty, with three of his family, were made grandees of the Dehli 
court. Hereafter, the Orissa Afghans, although they fired up from 
time to time, found themselves crushed between the Mughul Province 
of Bengal on the north, and the loyal Hindu dependency of Orissa on 
the south. In 1598 they took advantage of the Bengal Governor’s 
absence to again rebel, but received so severe a punishment as to 
effectually quiet them for the next thirteen years. Another rising 
followed in 1611, which ended in their almost total extermination 
by the victorious Mughul general. This defeat virtually ended the 
struggle between the Afghans and Mughuls, and Orissa remained 
simply a Province of the Mughul Empire until 1751, when the 
Marhattis obtained it. The remnants of the Afghiins still used it as 
a basis for marauding expeditions, one of which in 1695-98 attained 
the dignity of a revolt, and temporarily wrested Bengal and Orissa 
from the Empire. 

Orissa, even after the extirpation of the Afghdns, still remained 
a source of weakness rather than of strength to the Empire. The 
politic governor who ruled Bengal from 1704 to 17251 Murshid KuK 
Khiin, in despair of being able tp get in its revenues by civil admini- 
strators, made it over to soldiers of fortune, who collected the land 
tax at the spear point, and kept back as much of it as they dared 
from their distant master. As the latter strengthened his power, 
however, ‘he sent his son-in-law to govern Orissa in 1706, and 
annexed the northern part of the Province (now MidnapUr District) 
to Bengal. But he did not venture to subject it to the rigid revenue 
system which he enforced in the latter country, and Orissa seems to 
have been justly and leniently managed during his life. During 
the thirty years which succeeded his death, the internal troubles 
which beset the Mughul Government prevented anything like a 
settled government in Orissa ; the peasantry were left at the mercy 
of a succession of rude soldiers, who harried the Province and got 
together as much plunder as their brief tenure of office allowed them. 
In 1742 the Marhattis came down upon Bengal, and found Orissa 
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an admirable basis for their annual inroads, exactly as the Afghins 
had for their revolts. Nine years later, in 1751, the Governor of 
Bengal, All Vardl Kh 4 n, bought them off, by practically ceding to 
them the Province of Orissa, and agreeing to pay twelve Idkhs of 
rupees as ehauth for Bengal 

The treaty of 1751, which severed Orissa from the Mughul 
Empire, nominally preserved the dignity of the Emperor, and a 
Musalmdn chief was appointed to govern in his name. But although 
the commissions (sanads) still bore the imperial seal, the imperial 
deputy collected the land tax with Marhattd troopers, and made 
over ;^4o,ooo (which was practically all the revenue he could col- 
lect) to the Marhatti prince. In a very short time this last pageant 
of dependence upon the Empire disappeared. The Muhammadan 
deputy of the Emperor was assassinated, and his successor speedily 
found himself unable to carry on the appearance of a government. 
The ancient feudal organization among the peasantry and native 
chiefs, although long since powerless for purposes of defence, still 
availed for harassing resistance. In 1755-56 the nominal deputy 
of the Mughul Emperor could not even wring the stipulated 
Marhatti tribute of _;^4o,ooo a year out of the Province, and begged 
to be released from his office. A few months later,. a Marhattd 
obtained the undisguised governorship, and from that date till 1803 
Orissa remained a Marhatt^ Province. 

The Marhatta Rule. — But, wretched as the state of Orissa had 
been under the Mughuls, a half-century of deeper misery remaiiied 
for it under the Marhattds. The memory of these fifty years haunted 
the whole population like a nightmare long after it had passed under 
British rule. One of our earliest Commissioners, Mr. Stirling, 
gathered together the oral and manuscript records of the period, 
and incorporated them in his excellent ‘Account of Orissa,’ pub- 
lished in vol. XV. of the Asiatic Researches. His opening sentence 
contains the argument of the whole : — ‘ The administration of the 
Marhattds in this, as in every other part of their foreign conquests, 
was fatal to the welfare of the people and the prosperity of the 
country; And exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, weakness, 
rapacity, and violence combined, which makes one wonder how 
society can have kept together under so calamitous a tyranny.’ 

The Marhattd Prince had his capital or standing camp at Nigpur 
in Central India, and waged incessant war upon his neighbours. 
His deputies, who were constantly changed, and imprisoned on 
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their recall, struggled to wring out of Orissa— the only peaceful 
Province of his kingdom— a sufficiency to supply the military 
necessities of their master. Whoever had money was the natural 
enemy of the State. The ancient royal house was first plundered. 
The MarhatU deputy doubled the tribute at which the Musalmins 
had confirmed him for ever in his estates. All the offices connected 
wit^ raising the revenue were sold to the highest bidder at the 
Marhatta court at Nigpur. Every deputy who came to Orissa had 
rumed himself in order to buy his appointment, and he well knew 
that the time allowed him for rebuilding his fortunes would be but 
short From the hereditary Orissa Prince he managed to wring 
about 1 30,000 a year ; the smaller proprietors he ousted without 
mercy from their lands ; and he laid heavy burdens upon the pilgrims 
of Jagannith. By degrees these atrocities began to work their own 
cure. The peasant militia of Orissa, strong in the network of 
rivers, defied the Marhatti troops ; and the collection of the revenue 
in the hilly frontier simply reduced itself to an annual campaign, 
‘ in which,’ says Mr. Stirling, ‘ to say nothing of the expenditure of 
blood and treasure, the Marhattds were nearly as often worsted as 
successful.’ 

I have carefully examined the records of the Marhatti period, but 
I can detect absolutely no trace of anything like a civil administra- 
tion. The Marhatti cavalry harried the country at stated periods 
each year, and departed with the spoil. The village communes 
alone stand out above the stormy waste of waters, and their internal 
organization formed the only sort of civil government during the 
forty years which preceded our administration. Each village had 
its semi-hereditary, semi-elective head, who ruled the hamlet, and 
represented it to the Marhatti receiver. When the extortions of the 
latter passed all bounds, the village temporized till it could get its 
head-men out of his clutches, and then the whole communit> de- 
camped with their cattle into the jungle. Fixed property did not 
exist, and the peasantry soon learned the impotence of cavalry amid 
the morasses and forests. The few lahdholders who had houses 
worth burning, belted them round with dense thickets of bamboos. 
A winding narrow passage afforded the sole means of approach, and 
these Jungles formed secure fortifications against invaders who would 
only fight on horseback. Such greenwood defences exist to this 
day. In the course of a tour in the Tributary State of Athgarh, I 
was struck by the close overgrown site of the chieftain’s fort; and an 
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old man explained to me that it was planted to keep off the MarhatU 
horse. 

But though the swamps and forests yielded an asylum from the 
Marhatti' spearmen, the peasantry could not fly from the con- 
sequences of their own flight. The Province lay untilled, and any 
failure of the rice crops produced a famine. Within seven years two 
terrible scarcities afiiicted Orissa. The famine of 1770, a scarcity 
of much greater intensity than that of 1866, instead of being miti- 
gated by State importations and relief depots, was intensified by a 
mutiny of foreign troops. While the people were dying by hundreds 
of thousands on every road side, the Marhatti soldiery threw off 
the last vestige of control, and for many months ranged like wild 
beasts across the country. Seven yeirs afterwards, 1777, another 
great famine ensued ; and as the Marhatti power at Nagpur decayed, 
each party into which it split separately harried and plundered the 
Province. 

An insight into the actual condition of the countrj' may be gathered 
from the following extracts from the examination of a very aged 
Hindu, named Rim Dis, an ascetic who lives at the gate of th,e Puri 
temple, and who has been residing in the Province ever since the 
latter years of Marhatti rule. The story was taken down by the 
Collector of Purl in 1867, from the old man’s lips, in the shape of 
question and answer ; and I have been favoured with a copy of the 
examination. ‘ My name is Rim Dis. I am a native of Gujrit, and 
came to Puri four or- five years before the Marhattis left it. The 
name of the Marhatti ^governor was- Righujl; I have seen him. 
His real residence was in Cuttack, but he used to come occasionally 
to Puri when he wanted money. He usually rode in at the head ot 
his troops — about 1500 fighting men, besides camp-followers, with 
a long train of elephants, horses, palanquins, and carts. When he 
came to Puri he lived in the old palace of the Rijis, and turned the 
Riji out. His chief object incoming was to gather money. For 
this purpose he held darbdrs, which he compelled all the great men 
in Puri to attend, i am not aware; that he did anything at these 
darifdrs, beyond making the gr^at men pay him money. I never saw 
him distribute justice; but I have heard of his deciding cases of 
rich men against each other, by taking the side of him who gave him' 
most money. I never heard of his deciding points at dispute among 
the poor. A poor ndan would as soon have thought of drinking the 
ocean dry, as of going to R^hujl to settle his disputes.. I know 
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of one case in which one man murdered another, and the relations 
of the murdered man caught the murderer, and brouglit him before 
Righuji to get him punished. R.'ighuji replied to them ; “ Why 
trouble me ? If the man has murdered one of you, you can take 
his life yourselves, can’t you, without troubling me?” There were 
no courts or jails in the country. Thieves and dakaiis went every- 
where, and Righuji’s camp-followers lived by plunder. They had 
no pay, but bad men used to struggle to become a camp-follower of 
RSghujf. To be one of his regular sepoys was to be a king. If an 
Uriyi caught a thief in his house at night, he used to brand hinr by 
burning, and then let him loose. Sometimes the villagcts would 
rise and kill the thief outright. Civil disputes were settled among 
the people themselves by pancluiyats. 

‘The Marhatds collected the land revenue in this way. An 
underling of the governor entered a village, called the people to- 
gether, and ordered one m.an to give him so many pans or kdhins 
of cowTies, and another so many. If the jJCO])le did not at once 
j)ay, they were first beaten with sticks, and if that would not do, 
they were afterwards tortured. A favourite mode of torture wms, to 
thrust a brass nail between the finger-nails and the flesh. Another 
was the chapuni. This consisted of throwing the man on the ground, 
placing two crossed bamboos over his chest, and gradually pressing 
on them till the man consented to pay what w.as demanded. If he 
still refused to pay, the operation was repeated on his stomach, back, 
legs, arms, etc. If the MarhatL-fs saw a man was fat, they said that 
he had eaten plenty of and must he wealthy — so all people. tried 
to keep lean. If they saw any one wearing clean clothes, they de- 
clared he could afford to pay — so all jieople went about in dirty 
clothes. If they saw a man with a door to his hou.se, they .said it 
was plain he had something — so people either did not keep doors, 
or hid them when the amid were coming. Above all, if a man lived 
in a masonry {pakkd) house, he was sure to be fleeced. The Mar- 
hattis held that a man who could build a pakkd house could always 
afford them Rs. loo. They also had another test to find out 
whether a man had money. They got together the leaves which 
serve as plates, and on which is served the family repast, and 
poured water over them ; if this did not cover every part of the 
leaves, they declared that they were greasy, and that the family 
were all gAf-eaters, and must be possessed of money. They u*ed 
to enter houses, even the women’s apartments, dig up the floors, 
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probe the walls, and sometimes pull them down altogether, in search 
of money. 

‘The Marhattis made no roads or embankments; they never 
thought of doing either. There were roads in those days, but not 
made ones. They were simply tracks across fields. The old pilgrim 
road to Jaganndth used to be via Jijpur and Kemr&piti. It was 
only a track, and in the rains used to be covered with water up to 
my loins for miles. The number of pilgrims to Jagannith was much 
fewer in those days. The Marhattis used systematically to plunder 
all the rich pilgrims on the road. The poor pilgrims, too, were 
often plundered, and sometimes killed in the jungles by great bands 
of dakdUs. Poor people, unless they were very pious, never thought 
of coming to Puri. When they did come, they always came in 
large bands for mutual protection. When rich men came, they 
travelled with a great company of soldiers, armed with swords, and 
spears, and matchlocks. At that time there was not a single pakkd 
house in the whole town of Puri. Even the wealthiest maths were 
all of wattle and dab. All round the temple, where now there are 
hundreds of wealthy shops, then there was only one. The .town 
had not half the houses it has now. Jungle grew in the streets. In 
all the Province of Orissa there was only one wealthy man, the 
father of the present Kendripird zamtnddr’ 

The English Conquest. — I now come to the period of the 
English conquest of Orissa, viz. 1803. For a hundred and fifty 
years previously, we had had factories at Balasor and Pippli ; but 
these were mere commercial settlements, and simply comprised 
a small area surrounding the factories. An account of the 
establishment of these settlements will be found in my Statistical 
Account of Balasor District. The following sketch of the conquest 
of Orissa in 1803, and the subsequent principal historical events, 
is taken mainly from Mr. G. Toynbee’s valuable work. 

The conquest of Orissa by the English formed a part of the 
great campaign against the Marhattds in Central India, undertaken 
by the Marquis of Wellesley. The force destined for the ex- 
pedition against Cuttack assembled at Ganjdm, the northernmost 
of the Madras Districts, in September 1803. It was composed of 
the I St Madras Fusiliers, a detachment of the King’s 2 ad Regiment, 
the aoth Bengal Native Infantry, the Madras 9th and 19th Regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, and a small force of artillery, under the 
command of Colonel Harcourt. Mr. John Melvill, C.S., accom- 
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panied the expedition in the capacity of one of the ‘ Commissioners 
for settling the affairs of Cuttack,’ Colonel Harcourt being the 
second Commissioner. The original plan of the campaign was that 
the force, after capturing Cuttack, and leaving a sufficient number 
of troops to hold it, should make its way by the Bdrmul Pass 
through the Tributary States, and co-operate with General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in Berar. A detachment of 6216 Bengal troops was to 
join those from the South ^ of these. Mill in his History of British 
India (vol. iil p. 65k) states that ‘a body of 854 were collected at 
Jellasor, to be ready to penetrate into Cuttack as soon as the move- 
ments of the principal force should render it necessary; 521 were 
to take possession of Balasor; and 1300 were to occupy a post at 
Midnapur, with a vi^w to protect the delachmenfs at Jellasor and 
Balasor, and to afford protection to the Company’s frontier against 
any sudden incursion of the Marhattd horse.’ 

The main body of the expedition started from Ganjam on the 
8th February 1803, and marched along the narrow strip of coast 
between the sea and the Chilkd Lake. Manikpatnd was reached 
on the 1 5th, having been abandoned by the enemy without resist- 
ance It took two days to cross the dan^terous channel through 
which the Chilkd communicates with the sea ; and had the enemy 
mjide a determined stand there, our position would have been one 
of considerable danger and difficulty. In consideration of the 
services rendered on this occasion by the Muhammadan figirdiir 
of Mdlud, the Commissioners granted him a sanad, entitling him 
and his heirs for ever to hold his lands free from assessment A 
deputation of Brihmans from the temple of Jagannith waited on 
Colonel Harcourt on his march up the coast, and begged that their 
temple, the religious key to the Province, might be placed under 
the protection of the British. Leaving Narsinhpatni on the i8th, 
our forces entered Pun without opposition. After a halt of two 
days in the holy city. Colonel Harcourt told off a detachment of 
Hindu sepoys for the protection of the temple, and resumed his 
march. The Marhatds, who had gathered in a camp on the other 
side of the river which flows past the city, at first opened a sharp fire 
upon our troops, but soon broke and fled. We crossed the river, 
driving them out of the wood in which they had entrenched them- 
selves. The real difficulties of the expedition now began. 1 here 
were no roads; the cart tracks, which did duty as roads, were 
rendered almost impassable by water and mud, and it was with the 
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greatest difficulty that the guns and supplies could be dragged along. 
The enemy, though not daring to come to close quarters, threw out 
skirmishers and impeded the progress of our troops by every m'eans 
which their superior knowledge of the country put in their power. 
A night attack on the Marhattd camp was made on the 2d October; 
the enemy were found leisurely eating their dinner, and driven out. 
The Marhattds then took up a position before a town called 
Mukundpur, near PippK. On the 4th October they attacked our 
advanced guard in vastly superior numbers, but were repulsed with 
considerable loss. They made good their retreat into the jungles of 
Khurdhd ; and no further opposition was offered to the march of 
our troops, who reacli»td the banks of the Kdtjurf a few days after 
the action at Mukundpur. 

The crossing of the river was effected safely ; and on the 8th 
October Colonel Harcourt entered Cuttack city by way of the 
Lilbigh, quite unopposed, the gates being open and all the houses 
empty. The inhabitants had fled in alarm to Tinghi, ten miles 
north of the Mah^nadf, and did not return until the proclamation 
issued by the Commissioners inspired them with confidence in the 
new rule. Their fears were probably aroused by the restrictions which 
it was deemed necessary to impose on their personal liberty, and which 
were not completely removed until November 1805. Ha'd the 
inhabitants been hostile to our cause and attacked our rear, or fired 
on our troops from the houses as they marched through the town to 
storm the fort, the position would have been a critical one. Every 
precaution having been taken to guard against any such contingency, 
preparations for the storming of the fort were at once commenced. 
Six days sufficed to erect the batteries and make the approaches, 
and the fort was taken on the 14th October. The following 
account of the storm is taken from the historical records of the 1st 
Madras European Fusiliers, quoted by Mr. Toynbee : — ‘The fort, 
strongly built of stone and surrounded by a wet ditch, varying from 
35 fo *35 *** breadth, had only one entrance, with a very narrow 

bridge leading over the ditch to it. The batteries were completed 
by the night of the 13th October, five hundred yards from the 
south face of the fort, and they commenced firing early the fol- 
lowing morning. By ii a.m. all the defences had been knocked to 
pieces, and the guns of the fort silenced. The storming party, consist- 
ing of a detachment from His Majesty’s 2 2d Regiment and the 
Madras European Regiment, 400 sepoys from the 20th Bengal 
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Native Infantry, the 9th and 19th Madras Native Infantiy, and 
sontie artillery, with a six-pounder to blow open the gate, advanced 
to the attack. The bridge was quickly passed, under a heavy fire 
from the fort, but it was nearly forty minutes before the wicket was 
blown sufficiently open to admit one man. The Europeans passed 
in singly, and 'with such rapidity, that, notwithstanding the resistance 
at the inner gates, they entered with the garrison, who after a very 
severe loss abandoned the fort’ 

Equal success attended the expedition against the toyn of Balasor, 
which had been despatched from Bengal. The troops and stores 
were conveyed in vessels to within four miles of the town, where they 
were landed. The fort, which consisted only of a wall and the 
ruined English factory, of which the Marhatti faujddr had taken 
possession, was captured after a long contest, but with little loss 
on the part of the assailants. 

The three principal towns of the Province having fallen into our 
hands, a part of the force was, in pursuance of the original plan of 
the campaign, despatched under Major Forbes to force the Bdrmut 
Pass. Colonel Harcourt with another detachment marched against 
Kujang, by way of Patdmunddi. 'I'he Rdjd of Kujang had been 
detected carrying on a correspondence with the Rdjis of Kanikd 
and Harishpur, with a view of entering into a triple alliance, offensive 
and defensive, against the British authority. The Rdjd fled as soon 
as he received tidings of the near approa< h of the troops. His 
elder brother, whom he had kept a close jni soner, was released and 
placed on the throne, and a large reward was offered for the ai)pre- 
hension of the fugitive, who was captured shortly . .iorwards and 
confined in the fort at Cuttack. His fortifications were all dis- 
mantled, and the cannon found in them carried away to Cuttack. 
Before returning. Colonel Harcourt completed the success of his 
expedition by reducing to submission the turbulent Rdjds of Kanikd 
and Harishpur. Their forts were also demolished, and the guns 
found in them taken away. In carrying out these measures no 
resistance was met with; and they were undertaken more with a 
view of impressing the people with a sense of the .strength of the 
British arms, than from the necessity of putting down any serious 
armed opposition. 

While these events were taking place on the eastern frontier of 
the Province, the detachment under Major Forbes had penetrated 
through the hilly and jungly country which bounds it on the west, 
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and reached the Pass of Birmul, the key to Berar and the Central 
Provinces. Here the Marhattis made a last stand ; but on the ad 
November the Pass was forced, and the enemy, completely broken 
and defeated, escaped with difficulty across the hills. The Rdjis of 
Bod and Sdnpur, in consequence of this defeat, came to render their • 
submission to the British Government. Meanwhile, Colonel Harcourt 
was approaching from the east with the intention of effecting a junction 
virith Major Forbes, and. leading the combined force through the 
Pass to co-operate with Sir Arthur Wellesley in the Berars; but 
news having come that peace had been concluded both with Sindhii 
and the Marhatti Rdjd at Nigpur, the troops marched back to Cut- 
tack, and the force was broken up early in 1804, the European 
regiments returning to Masulipatam. 

Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill, as Joint Commissioners, 
thereupon set about placing the civil administration of the Province 
on a satisfactory footing. Courts were established, a Land Settle- 
ment arranged for, and the Bengal Civil Regulations extended to 
the Province. The office of the ‘Commissioners for settling the 
affairs of Cuttack ’ was abolished in 1805, and the Province placed 
under the charge of a Collector, and of a Judge and Magistrate. 
The headquarters of the Province, which theh consisted of only 
one District, was at Purl until 1816, when it was removed to Cuttack. 
In 1829 the Division was split up into the three Regulation Districts 
of Cuttack, Balasor, and Puri, with the non-Regulation Tributary 
States. The only instances of armed opposition to British rule which 
have occurred since the conquest in 1803, are the rebellion of the 
Khurdhi Rijd in 1804, and the insurrection of the Khurdhi pdiks in 
1817-18. A narrative' of these events will be found in my Statistical 
Account of Purl District, to which they more properly belong. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — For 1829-30, the first year in 
which Cuttack District had an existence in its more circumscribed 
limits, as distinct from Purl or Balasor, the gross revenue is returned 
at ;^r39,642, and the gross expenditure on civil administration at 
14,438. In 1860-61, the gross revenue had increased to 
;^202,867, and the disbursements to ;^t 93,882. In 1868-69, 
the gross revenue amounted to ;^272,688, and the expenditure 
to ^^268,791. In 1870-71, the gross revenue amounted to 
j^ 243,958, and the expenditure to ;^ 223 , 659 . After deducting all 
matters of transfer and deposit from the account, as explained in the 

\Smiettu continued on pt^e 202. 
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Sentence continued from page 200.] 

following paragraph, the net revenue for 1870-71 stands at ;£'i27,892, 
and the net civil expenditure (including the heavy item of ‘ Public 
Works at ;^i85,5o6. I have no details of the revenue and ex- 
penditure for earlier years, but the table on the preceding page 
exhibits the receipts and disbursements under each heading of 
revenue and expenditure for 1870-71. The cost of the military 
department, as reprisented by the regiment of Madras native infantry 
stationed at ^ttack, is not shown in this table. 

I print the\)regoing table as supplied to me by the Collector ; but 
it contains many items on both sides of the account which are 
mere matters of deposit or account, and are not, in any way, items 
of District revenue and expenditure. To obtain the net revenue, 
items 18 to 24 inclusive must be deducted from the receipts; 
similarly, on the expenditure side^ items 22 to 31 inclusive must 
also be omitted. If these deductions are made, the net revenue is 
reduced to ;£^i27,892, and the net civil expenditure (including 
Public Works) to ;^i85,5o6. Of the net expenditure thus shown, 
however, no less than two-thirds, or 26,303, is taken up by 
Public Works, mainly in carrying out the system of canals and the 
irrigation distributaries connected with them. If this ‘extraordinary’ 
item be also omitted from the account, the net civil expenditure is 
brought down to ;^59,203, as against of net income. 

The Land Revenue of Cuttack amounted to ;^8 1,896 in 
1829-30,10 in 1850-51, to in 1868-69, and to 

;;^84,78i in 1870-71. The District, however, included a larger area 
in 1829 than in the three last-tnentioned years. As in every part of 
Orissa, the subdivision of estates has gone on rapidly under British 
rule, the number of estates having more than doubled within the 
last forty years, while the number of proprietors or coparceners has 
more than quadrupled. In 1829, Cuttack District contained 1509 
estates, paying ;^8i,896, held by 2118 registered proprietors or 
coparceners ; the average land revenue paid annually by each 
estate amounting to ;;^54, 5s. 6d., and by each separate proprietor 

£3^9 13s* 4d. In 1850 the number of estates had increased 

2351, paying ^78,893, with 5110 proprietors and coparceners ; 
whilst the average annual revenue paid by each estate fell to 
£339 2d., and by each proprietor or coparcener tO;^i 5, 8s. 9d. 

In 1869 there were 3223 estates, paying ;^78,42i, with 8511 
proprietors ; the average revenue paid by each estate being only 
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^£24, 6s. 8d., and by each proprietor or coparcener, 4$. 3d. 
In 1870-71 the estates had increased to 357 *» paying a total land 
revenue of ;^84,78i, with 9554 registered proprietors or coparceners ; 
while the average annual revenue paid by each estate had fallen to 
;^23, 145. rod, and by each proprietor or coparcener tO;;^8, 17s. 6d. 
By an examination of details, the same result is exhibited in a still 
more striking manner. In 1829 the average payment of each 
separate proprietor of a small estate paying under _;^io a year of 
Government revenue was £2, 5s. 9d. ; in 1850 it had fallen to £1, 
8s. od., and in 1869 to 2s. od. In the second class of estates, 
paying between;^' 10 and ;:^roo a year of Government rental, eadi 
proprietor paid on an average £22, 9s. 6d. in 1829 ; £12, us. od. 
in 1850 ; and £gf 12s. od. in 1869. In the large estates, or those 
paying a land revenue of upwards of ;^ioo a year, the average pay- 
ment of each individual proprietor £222, 14s. od. in 1829; 
;^i22, IS. od. in 1850; and 60, 4s. od. in 1869. I have no de- 
tailed classification of the estates for 1870. In 1805, when the 
jurisdiction of Cuttack included also the greater part of Ualasor and 
Puri, the land revenue of the Province amounted to ;{^i2i,904, or 
only one-third more than that of the single District of Cuttack in 
1870. This land revenue was paid by 2275 estates, held by 2517 
proprietors or coparceners. At the present d.ay, Cuttack District 
alone contains nearly double this number of estates, and quadruple 
the number of proprietors. 

Protection to Person and Property has increased in a still 
more rapid rate under British rule. In 1816 there were only four 
courts, revenue and judicial, in the whole District. In 1850 the 
number had increased to eleven; in i860 to eighteen ; and in 1870 
to twenty-one. These courts are distributed over the District as 
follows: — Headquarters Subdivision, 12; Jdjpur Subdivision, 3; 
Kendripdri Subdivision, 4 ; and Jagatsinhpur Subdivision, 2. 'I'he 
number of covenanted officers in the District amounted to three in 
1816, and to five in each of the years 1850, i860, and 1870. 

Police. — For police purposes, Cuttack District is divided into nine 
police cii^ies or fhdrrds, as follow : — (a) In the Headquarter's Sub- 
division, (i) Cuttack and (2) Sdlfpur ; (^) in Kcndrdpdrd Sulxlivi- 
sion, (3) Kendrdpdrd and (4) Patdmunddi; (c) in Jdjpur Subdivision, 
(5) ( 6 ) Dharmsdld, and (7) Ulabar; (d) in Jagatsinhpur 

Subdivision, (8) Jagatsinhpur and (9) Jaganndthpur. The present 
police force consists of three distinct bodies ; namely, the regular or 
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District police, a municipal police for the protection of the towns, 
and a village watch or rural constabulary. The total strength and 
cost of maintenance of each of these bodies is as follows : — 

The Regular Police consisted oi the following strength at the 
end of 1872 : — 2 European officers, viz, a District Superintendent 
and Assistant Superintendent, maintained at a total salary of 
Rs. 900 a month, or ;^io8o a year ; 7 subordinate officers on a 
salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or a year, and 93 

officers on less thah Rs. lob a month, or j^i2o a year, maintained 
at a total cost of Rs. 3155 a month, or ;^3786 a year, equal to an 
average of Rs. 31. 8. 9 a month, or ^^37, 17s. ijd. a year, for 
each subordinate officer ; together with 473 foot and 3 water con- 
stables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 3174 ^ month, or ;^38o8, 

1 6s. od. a year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 6. 10. 8 a month, of 
a year, for each man. The other expenses connected with the 
regular police were, — an average of Rs. 100 a month, or £,120 a 
year, as travelling expenses for the District Superintendent and his 
Assistant; Rs. 173 a month, or jQ20T, 12s. od. a year, for pay and 
travelling allowances of his office establishment ; and an average of 
Rs. 1267. 4. o a month, or ;i^i52o, 14s. od. a year, for contingencies 
and all other expenses. The total cost of the regular police of 
Cuttack District in 1872 amounted to Rs. 8774. 4, o a month, or 
;^io,529, 2s. od. for the year. Total strength of the force, 578 men 
of all ranks. The latest returned area of Cuttack District is 3858 
square miles, and it contains a total population, as disclosed in the 
Census Report of 1872, of 1,494,784 souls. According to these 
figures, there is one policeman to every 6*67 square miles of the 
District area, and one to every 2586 of the population. The tost 
of maintaining the force amounted in 1872 to an average of Rs. 
27. 4, 8 or 2, 14s. 7d. for each square mile of the District area, 
or to I dnnd i pie. ox ifd. per head of the District population. 

The Municipal Police is a force which consisted at the end of 
1872 of 7 native officers and 110 men, maintained at a total cost 
of Rs. 757. 9. o a month, or a total for the year of ;^ 909 > 

This force is for the protection of the three municipal towns of 
Cuttack, Jijpur, and Kendrllpiri, which contain a total population of 
72,313, and its cost is defrayed by means of rates levied upon the 
householders and shopkeepers carrying on business within municipal 
limits. The cost of the municipal police in 1872 amounted to an 
average of a dnnds or 3d. per head of the town population. 
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Thk Village Watch or rural police numbered 4744 in 187a, 
maintained either by the zaminddrs or by service lands held rent- 
free, at an estimated total cost, from both sources, of Rs. 85,226 or 
;^8522, 12a od. a year. As compared with the area and the popu- 
lation, there is one villj^e watchman or chaukiddr to every ’81 of a 
square mile of the District area, or one to every 3 1 5 of the population ; 
maintained at an estimated cost of Rs. 22. i. 6 or £2, 4s, ajd. per 
square mile of area, or 10 pie or i^d. per head of the population. 
Each village watchman has charge of 54 houses on an average, and 
receives an average pay in money or lands of Rs. 1. 7. 5 a month, 
or I, 15s. I id. a year. 

Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal 
pdice, and the village watch, the machinery for protecting person 
and property in Cuttack District consisted at the end of 1872 of 
5439 officers and men, equal to an average of one man to every 
•58 of a square mile as compared with the District area, or one man 
to every 274 souls as compared with the ponulation. The estimated 
aggregate cost of maintaining this force, both from Government and 
local sources, and including the value of the service lands held 
rent-free by the amounted in 1872 to 9,961, equal 

to a charge of Rs. 51. 8. 4 or £1, 3s- ojd. per square mile of the 
District area, or 2 dmds i pie or 3^d. per head of the population. 

Criminal Statistics.— During the year 1872, 1453 ‘cognis- 
able ’ cases were reported to the police, of which 386 were discovered 
to be false, and 32 were not inquired into under section 117 of the 
new Criminal Procedure Code. Convictions were obtained in 362 
cases, or 34-97 per cent, of the ‘ true’ cases, in which 1277 persons 
were ’tried, and 648, or 50 74 per cent., were convicted. Of ‘ non- 
cognisable’ cases, 2211 were instituted, in which process issued 
against 2219 persons. The number of persons who. actually ap- 
peared before thf court was 1641, of whom 590, or 35-9 per cent., 
were discharged after appearance; 510, or 310 per cent, were 
acquitted by the Magistrate or the Sessions Court ; 518, or 31 5 per 
cent, were convicted; and 23 remained under trial at the close of 

the year. , • . 

The following details of the number of cases and convictions, etc., 

for different crimes and offences in the ye» 1872, are taken from 
the Report of the Inspector-General of Police for that year. Ihe 
‘cognisable ’cases were as follow :-Class I. Offences against the 
State, public tranquillity, and justice— Offences relating to coin. 
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stamps, and Government notes, 4 cases, 2 persons tried, none con- 
victed ; harbouring an offender, i case, 2 persons tried, not con- 
victed; other offences against public justice, 4 cases, 8 persons 
tried and 6 convicted ; rioting or unlawful assembly, 25 cases, 85 
persons tried and 34 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against 
the person —Murder, 5 cases, 9 persons tried and 2 convicted ; 
attempt at murder, i case, i person tried but not convicted ; 
culpable homicide, 5 cases, 4 persons tried but none convicted ; 
rape, 3 cases, i person tried, but not convicted ; exposure of infants 
or concealment of birth, 10 cases, 13 persons tried and 8 convicted; 
attempt at or abetment of suicide, 17 cases, 15 persons tried and 
8 convicted; grievous hurt, 9 cases, 12 persons tried and 5 con- 
victed ; hurt by dangerous weapon, 6 cases, 5 persons tried and i 
convicted ; kidnapping or abduction, 3 cases, 9 persons tried but 
none convicted ; wrongful confinement and restraint, in secret or 
for purposes of extortion, 3 cases, 7 persons tried and 4 convicted ; 
selling, letting, or unlawfully obtaining a woman for prostitution, i 
case, 3 persons tried and all convicted ; using criminal force to a 
public servant or to a woman, or in an attempt to commit theft or 
wrongfully confine, 1 1 cases, 4 persons tried and 3 convicted ; rash 
or negligent act causing death or grievous’ hurt, 2 cases, 2 persons 
tried and convicted. Class III. Serious offences against person 
and property, or against property only — Dakilti or gang-robbery, 3 
oases, 14 persons tried, but none convicted ; robbery in the highway 
between sunset and sunrise, 2 cases, 3 persons tried, but none con- 
victed ; other robberies, 1 1 cases, 3 persons tried, but none con- 
victed; serious mischief and cognate offences, 21 cases, 13 persons 
tried, but none convicted ; lurking house trespass with intent to 
commit an offence, or after having made preparation for hurt,- 108 
cases, 58 persons tried and 37 convicted; house trespass with a 
view to commit an offence, or having made preparation for hurt, 2 
cases, I person tried and convicted. Class IV. Minor offences 
against the person — Wrongful restraint and confinement, 55 cases, 
37 persons tried, and i6 convicted. Class V. Minor offences 
against property — Lurking house trespass, 5 cases reported, but no 
person put on trial ; cattle theft, 18 cases, 32 persons tried and 81 
convicted; ordinary theft, 674 cases, 464 persons tried and 221 
convicted ; criminal breach of trust, 72 cases, 46 persons tried and 
5 convicted ; receiving stolen property, 21 cases, 35 persons tried 
and 21 convicted ; criminal or house trespass, 179 cases, 165 per- 
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sons tried and 57 convicted. Class VI. Other offences not speci- 
fied above — ^Vagrancy and bad character, 3 cases, 5 persons tried 
and 3 convicted; offences under the Gambling Act, 3 cases, la 
persons tried and 7 convicted; offences against the Salt and 
Customs Laws, 79 cases, 120 persons tried and 112 convicted; 
offences against the Excise Laws, 29 cases, 42 persons tried and 36 
convicted ; offences against the Stamp Act, 1 case, i person tried 


and convicted; public and local nuisances, 25 cases, 14 persons tried 
and 9 convicted ; breach of Municipal Act, 28 cases, 28 persons 
tried and all convicted. 

The number of cases instituted, and of persons tried and con- 
victed, in ‘ non-cognisable ' cases during 1872 is returned as 
follows Class L Offences against the State, public tranquillity and 
justice — Offences against public justice, 61 cases, 107 persons tried 
and 63 convicted ; offences by public servants, 10 cases, 18 persons 
tried and 2 convicted ; false evidence, false complaints and claims, 
40 cases, 45 persons tried and 18 convicted ; forgery or fraudulently 
using forged documents, 2 cases, 8 persons tried and 4 convicted ; 
offences relating to weighing and measuring, 4 cases, 7 persons tried 
and 6 convicted ; rioting, unlawful assembly, or affray, 2 cases, 2 
persons tried and convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the 
person— Causing miscarriage, 10 cases, 15 persons tried and 5 con- 
victed. Class III. Serious offences against property— Extortion, 29 
cases, 26 persons tried and 2 convicted. Class IV. Minor offem es 
against the person-Hurt, 40 cases, 30 persons tried and 7 con- 
victed; criminal force, 1333 cases, 456 persons tried and 211 con- 
victed Class V. Minor offences against property— Cheating, 60 
cases, 17 persons tried and 7 convicted ; criminal misappropriation 
of property, 28 cases, 18 persons tried and 9 convicted; crimina 
breach of trust by public servant, banker, etc., 1 case, 1 person tried 
and convicted : simple mischief, 188 cases, 76 persons tried and 28 
convicted Class VI. Other offences not specified above-Offences 
relating to marriage, 20 cases, 7 persons tried and i convicted ; 
criminal breach of contract of service, 4 cases, i person tried and 
convicted; defamation, 5* cases, 17 persons tned and ,2 con- 
victed ; intimidation and insult, 63 cases, 30 persons tried and 15 
convicted; public and local nuisances, 17 cases, 12 persons tried 
and 8 convicted ; offences under chapters xviii., xx., xxi., and xxii. 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, 76 cases, 24 persons tned and 19 
convicted. Offences under the Police Act, 9 cases, 10 persons tried 
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and 5 convicted \ offences under the Excise Act, 4 cases, 5 persons 
tried and 3 convicted ; offences under the Salt Act, i case, 7 per- 
sons tried, 7 convicted; offences under the Census Act, i case, i per- 
son tried and convicted ; offences under the Found Act, 125 cases, 
33 persons tried and 17 convicted; offences under the Municipal 
Act, I case, i person tried and convicted ; offences under the Ferry 
Act, 3 cases, 6 persons tried and 2 convicted ; contempt and dis- 
obedience of orders, under section 163 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 5 cases, 7 persons tried, and all convicted; proceedings to 
compel payment of recognisance by accused, under section 219 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 7 cases, 10 persons tned and all con- 
victed; proceedings to compel payment of recognisance by sureties 
under section 220 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 4 cases, 10 per- 
sons tried and 5 convicted ; offences under Stamp Act, 1 case, i 
person tried and acquitted ; offences under the Labour Transport 
Act, 3 cases, 3 persons tried and i convicted ; offences under the 
Vagrancy Act, i case, 1 person tried and convicted ; offences under 
the Post Office Act, 6 cases, 5 persons tried and 3 convicted ; refus- 
ing to answer, under section 192 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
I case, I person tried and convicted. 

Excluding 386 ‘ false ' cases, and 32 which tlie police declined to 
take up, the total number of ‘cognisable’ and ‘ non-cognisable’ 
cases investigated in Cuttack District in 1872 was 3246, in which 
2328 persons were actually tried, and 1166 convicted either by the 
Magistrate or by the Sessions Court; proportion of persons con- 
victed to persons tried, 5o’o8 per cent,, or one person convicted of 
an offence of some kind or other to every 1282 of the District 
population. 

The Commissioner of the Division thus describes the difficulties 
in the way of successful police work which exist in Orissa. I quote 
the paragraph from p. 160 of the Annual Report of the Inspector- 
General of Police for 1872 : — ‘ Apart from the number of false cases, 
which are numerous, there are special circumstances which render 
the work of the police more difficult than in Bengal. The solidity 
of the houses, built as they are with mud walls, renders it very unlikely 
that a thief should be overheard by the occupants of neighbouring 
houses when engaged in breaking his way into an unoccupied house, 
and the narrow alleys between the houses offer a safe hiding-place 
against a passing chaukiddr. Another difficulty is the distribution 
of those who constitute the criminal classes. There are in almost 
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every village many residents who ordinarily live honestly, but in a 
very precarious manner, and are consequently ready to commit 
theft Tjrhen opportunity offers. It is very easy for persons of this 
description to find an opportunity of takinj; a brass vessel or other 
article of small value, without leaving any trace to aid the police. 
In the next place, there is the constitution of the force itself, of 
which less than 80 out of nearly 600 are Uriyds. Whether this is 
owing to the natural indolence of the race, or to a disinclination 
to serve with the Muhammadans, Kshattriyas, and Rdjputs, who 
form the majority of the force, is not very clear ; but the result is U) 
place the police at a very great disadvantage. Of the cases which 
have come under the Magistrate’s own observation, he has noticx'd 
that very little is done in the way of de tecting crime by the ordinary 
police. The injured parties and the c/iaukiddn do a great deal, 

, and the rest is done by the personal energy and intelligence of a 
few of the superior offiqers. The immediate result of the inferiority 
of the constables and head constables is a loss of time in the first 
stage, which is often fatal to the success of the inquiry. Another 
difficulty with which the police have to contend i.s the stolid and 
unobservant character of the people, the range of whose ideas is 
extremely limited. Lastly, there is the inferiority of the oral evi 
dence procurable in the great majority of cases, which not only causes 
prosecutions to break down in true cases, but also prevents the 
police from sending up cases in which the evidence rests upon the 
testimony of a few persons, who may be shown to be interested in 
the result. Most ca.ses in which convictions are obtained rest upon 
circumstantial as well as direct evidence ; and where the direct 
evidence is opposed to the evidence of circumstances, it generally 
happens that the former is unhesitatingly rejected, especially by the 
Appellate Courts. 

Jail Statistics. — There are four prisons in Cuttack namely, the 
District Jail at the Civil Station, and lock-ups at the Subdivisional 
towns of Jijpur, Kendripdri, and Jagatsinhpur. The following 
statistics of the jail population of the District, for the years 
1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1872, are compiled from a return 
specially prepared for me by the Inspector-General of Jails, the 
figures for the first two named years must be regarded with caution, 
as being only approximately correct. Owing to defects in the 
original returns which cannot now be remedied, in some cases 
prisoners are counted twice over ; prisoners transferred to the 

VOL. win. 
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District jail from the Subdivisional lock-ups being returned in both 
statements without any allowance being made for the transfer. 
Under-trial prisoners at the end of the previous year, who were 
subsequently convicted during the year to which the figures refer, 
are also returned under both heads. In 1 870, however, an improved 
form of preparing the returns was introduced, and the statistics 
for that year and for 1872 may be looked upon as correct. 

In 1857-58, the ‘first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Cuttack jail and lock-ups 
was 303; the total number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners 
admitted during the year being 865. The discharges were as 
follow : — Transferred, 59 ; released, 666 ; died, 36 ; executed, 4 — 
total, 765. In 1860-61 the jail returns show the daily average 
number of prisoners at 279; the total admission of prisoners of all 
classes during the year being 604. The discharges were — Trans- 
fened, 93; released, 518; escaped, 2; died, 18; executed, 2 — 
total, 633. In 1870 the daily average jail population was 270; 
the total number of prisoners admitted during the year being 824. 
The discharges were — Transferred, 25; released, 810 j escaped, 2 ; 
died, 30; executed, 2 — total, 869. In 1872 the daily average 
number of prisoners was as follows: — Civil, 576; under-trial, 
io’90j labouring convicts, 2 19'2 1 ; non-labouring convicts, 579 — 
total, 24I’66, of whom 31 'ix were females. The total admissions 
during the year were 940. The discharges amounted to 710. The 
average daily jail population for 1872 was equal to one male 
prisoner to every 3445 of the male population, and one female 
prisoner to every 24,730 of the female population of the District. 

In 1857-58 the proportion of prisoners admitted into hospital 
amounted to i52'94 per cent., and the deaths to 36, or ri'88 per 
cent, of the average prison population; in 1860-61 the admissions 
into hospital amounted to 130-82 per cent., and the deaths to 18, 
or 6-45 per cent, of the average prison population; in 1870 the 
admissions to the jail hospital amounted to 108-14 per cent., and 
the deaths to 30, or ii-ii per cent. ; in 1872 the deaths fell to 10, 
or 4-15 per cent, of the average jail population, being 1-19 per cent, 
less than the average prison death-rate throughout Bengal. The 
Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report for 1872, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the sanitary condition and health of the jail : — 
‘ The health of the jail, as shown by the fifteen year tables, is 
certainly not good, for the death-rate reached 10-05 per cent. ; but 
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from this we ought to deduct the years in which the itqucla of the 
Orissa famine affected the mortality. It is well known that the 
distress led to the plundering of grain stores, and to organized 
dakdUls {previously unknown south of the Subamarekhi), which 
many undertook with the express object of being sent to jail. The 
Orissa jails, of course, rapidly filled to a degree far beyond tlieir 
capacity, and the accommodation intended for 500 prisoners was 
made to serve for 1990, the average number of prisoners during 
1866. It is, therefore, not wonderful that the mortality should be 
excessive, reaching 31 per cent, in Cutt.ick ; 26 per cent, in Puri ; 
and 21^ per cent, in Balasor, where the congestion was early relieved 
by the formation of a jail camp. In that year 542 prisoners died in 
Orissa alone j and the effect by no means terminated with the year, 
as in 1867 the Cuttack jail was still crowded to more than twic<? 
its normal strength, and 10 per cent, of the prisoners died. Omit- 
ting those years, I find that the average death-rate for the years 
1859-65 and 1868-72 was 6'02 per cent.; and omitting the deaths 
from cholera, principally due to a .serious epidemic in 1870, the 
mortality was 477 per cent., — certainly not an exceptionally high 
rate. In 1872 the rate was 4'i5 per cent., or ri9 per cent, below 
the Bengal average, and included 2 cholera cases and 4 deaths from 
bowel complaints. Cholera we may always expect, unless the jail 
be removed from the city ; as it i.s, it stands in the very track of the 
Puri pilgrims. The sanitary arrangements are, in the Civil Surgeon’s 
opinion, “ in every way satisfactory, with the exception of the neces- 
sity for a properly detached quarantine ward.” ’ 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in the Cuttack jail 
and lock-ups, including rations, establishment, hospital charges, 
contingencies, and all other charges, except the prison jiolice guard, 
is returned as follows In r857-58 it amounted to Rs. 28. 9. 5 
or £>'^^ 17s- 2 jd- Por prisoner; in 1860-61, to Rs. 26. 13. 10 or 
£2, 13s. 8|d. ; and in 1870, to Rs. 47. 7. o or 14s. lojd. per 
prisoner. The cost of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to 
an average of Rs. 12. 7. o or 4s. lo^d. per prisoner, making a 
gross charge to Government of Rs. 59. 14. o or £1^, 19s. 9d. per 
prisoner. The Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report for 1872, 
returns the total cost of the Cuttack jails and lock-ups, including 
police guard, at ;^r366, 12s. 9d. Excluding the cost of the police 
guard, which is included in the general police budget of the Dis- 
trict, the cost of the jail amounted to 101 7, 5s. 6d. 
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Prison manufactures have been carried on in Cuttack jail for a 
number of years, but owing to reasons explained below, these 
industries have not lessened the cost of the jail in any material 
degree, in 1857-58 the receipts arising from the sale of jail manu- 
factures amounted to ;^i86, iis. 9jEd., and the charges to ;^95, 
7s. rod., leaving an excess of receipts over charges, or a profit, 

£9^, 3s. ii^d. ; average earning by each prisoner employed in 
manufactures, Rs. 113. i. ii or 6s. afd. In 1860-61 the re- 
ceipts amounted to ;^'47i, 13s. ofd., and the charges to ;^293, 6s. 
9jd., leaving a profit of 17 8, 6s. 3d.; average earning by each 
prisoner employed in manufactures, Rs. 9. 10. 2 or 19s. 3id. In 
1870 the total credits arising from jail manufactures amounted to 
;^469, ns. 7d., and the total debits io ;^432, 8s. 8d., leaving an 
excess of credits of jCiT, 2s. nd. ; average earning by each prisoner 
engaged in manufactures, Rs. 3. 3. 2 or 6s. 4|d. In 1872 jail 
industries were conducted at an actual loss, the total credits during 
the year amounting to £451^ a 4d and 'he debits to £610, 
gs. 5d., leaving an excess of deujls over credits, or loss, of .;^i54, 
8s. id. Excluding prisoners engaged on jail duties as warders, 
servants, etc., and the sick or iged, the average daily number of 
prisoners employed in manufactures in Cuttack District in 1872 
amounted to i38'5o, follows; — Gunny weaving, 2 27 ; gardening, 
15-48; manufacturing clothing, 33-91 ; bamboo, rattan, and reed 
work, 2-82; oil making, 2-38; string and twine making, 28-73; 
carpentry, i 35 ; blanket weaving, -43 ; paper making, 48-97 ; yam 
and thread spinning, 216 ; total, 138-50. Regarding the results of 
the prisoners’ labour, the Inspector-General writes as follows in his 
Report for 187^: — ‘The prisoners are incorrigibly lazy. Short- 
term men are almost entirely kept to penal labour, such as working 
the dhenki or rice pedal, and oil mills, and in polishing paper; the 
women work very badly. Cloth weaving and paper making are the 
principal industries ; but long-term prisoners are generally removed, 
and no profit was made. By far the majority of the prisoners are 
cultivators, and a coarse-handed agricultural labourer necessarily 
spoils a good deal of material before he can learn a trade ; and, as 
a rule, by the time he has acquired some skill, he is either released 
or transferred. There is no extra-mural work.’ 

Educational Statistics. — The following comparative table, 
compiled from the annual Reports of the Director of Public Instruc- 

[SenUnce continued on page 215. 
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tion, exhibits the number of Government and aided schools in 
Cuttack District, together with the number and religion of the 
pupils attending them, the cost of education to Government, and 
the amount defrayed by fees or from private sources, for each of 
the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. It will be seen that the 
number of schools has increased from 3 in 1856-57 to 50 in 1870-71, 


and .the number of pupils from 168 to 2755 in the same period. 
'I'he Government grant in aid has risen from ;^336, ss. id. in 1856 
57 to ;^3243, 3s. 7d. in 1870-71, while the amount realized by fees 
or by private contributions has increased from f^i 35 > 9 ®- 7 < 1 - 
1856-57, to ;^i422, los. 7d. in 1870-71. 

Educational ST.\TrsTics for 1872-73. — Sir George Campbell s 
scheme of educational reform, by the extension of the grant-in-aid 
rules to large numbers of hitherto unaided village schools, came into 
operation in September 1872. It did not have such an immediite 
effect in Cuttack as in other Districts ; but the Inspector of Schools 
in his Report for 1872-73 states that, in anticipation of receiving 
Government aid, numbers of primary schools were being reported 
to him in all directions.. The following table, taken from the 
Educational Report for 1872-73, gives the statistics of the inspected 


schools, pupils, etc., for that year . — See table on next page. 

That table, however, only exhibits the inspected schools. Besides 
the.se, there are a large number of indigenous village schools which 
furnish no returns to the Education Dep.artment. These village 
schools were estimated in 1871-72 to number 1931, attended by 
14,751 pupils, the average daily attendance being set down at 
,0,000. Since that date a large number of these unaided schools 
have been brought under the new grant-in-aid system. By 31st 
March 1875, the total number of schools under inspection in 
Cuttack District had increased to 539 , attended by 10,196 P“P'ls- 
T hese figures show one school to every 5 9 square miles of t e 
District area, and 6 8 pupils to every thousand of the population. 

The following paragraphs, regarding the various clasps of sch^ls 
in Cuttack District, are quoted from the Report of the Education 


Department for 1872.73. , . , j .u 

‘We Cuttack High ScHOOL.-This school includes three d^art- 
ment8,-theCollege, the law school,and the zild school. T he students 
on the rolls on the 31st March were 14, *, and 191 respectively. 

[Sentence continued on page 217. 
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The fees levied in the first two departments are Rs. 4 and Rs. 5 (Ss. 
and I os.) a month; those in the zi/d school vary from R. i to Rs. 3 
(2S. to 6s.). The College school is not so numerously attended as 
it should be, but this is to a great extent owing to the immediate 
proximity of the Anglo-Urdu aided school. At the last ex.amin.ation 
of the Calcutta University for the first Arts degree, five candidates 
appeared, pnly one of whom passed in the second division and 
obtained a scholarship. Two others passed in .all other stihjects 
except English, in which branch there appears to have been a 
general failure in all affiliated colleges and schools. In connection 
with the College classes, the Mahdrdj.i of the Tributary .State of 
Dhenkinal has founded three scholarships, ten.able by Uriya lads 
who have passed the matriculation examination of the Calcutta 
University ; and since the expiration of the year, the Di.strict Com- 
mittee have investedthe Mayo Memorial Fund, amounting to about 
;^i4oo, in Government securities, and have devoted the interest 
accruing therefrom to founding one scholarship of Rs. 3® 
and two of Rs. 20 (£ 2) per mensem, to be held by senior scholars 
of the Calcutta Untversity to enable natives of Orissa to pursue their 
studies to the degrees of B. A. and M. A.’ Regarding the scholarshiiis, 
the Commissioner writes: ‘This is a permanent foundation, the 
result of subscriptions raised by the Rijis and zaimnddrs of Orissa, 
who had been assembled to meet the late Viceroy in Cuttack ; on 
hearing of his death, they volunUrily raised this sum to perpetuate 
his memory. It will be a lasting and fruitful source of progress.’ 

‘The Law Class is very poorly attended. In 1871-72 it was 
attended by 8 pupils only, and in 1872-73 the attendance appears 
to have been never more than 3. The law lecturer is now paid by 
fees, which in the year under report only amounted to /21, los. od. 
One student from this class obtained last year a certific^ite as 
Licentiate in Law at the B.L. examination; another passed the 

local examination of junior pleaders. 

‘The Zila School is attended by 191 pupils, of whom 112 arc 
Bengalis, 2 Beharis, 5 Eurasians, and 72 Unyis. t^he Uriy.is, 
50 are Hindus, 4 Muhammadans, and 7 Christians. I he majority 
of the Bengali students belong to families who are permanently 
domiciled in Orissa, and are not mere temporary residents. The 
income of the school from fees was 10s. od., as against 

X276, 8s. od. last year. The cost to Government of educating 
each pupU was Rs. 20. 14. o or ^^2, is. 9d., against Rs. 30 or 
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last year.. This diminution is due to an increase in the number of 
pupils. The result of the University entrance examination was 
satisfactory, 6 candidates passing out of 7. 

‘ Middle - Class English Schools. — There are nine aided 
schools — situated at J^jpur, Kendripiri, Jagatsinhpur, Srfkrishna- 
pur, Korangs^san, and four in the town of Cuttack; namely, 
the Anglo-Urdu school, — so called because Urdu used to be 
taught, — the Cuttack mission school, the Roman Catholic school, 
and the school attached to the male Orphanage. The last is a 
lower-class school. During the past year there has been a great 
increase in the attendance at these schools. The Anglo-Urdu 
school has greatly improved since the appointment of a new head- 
master. The Roman Catholic school is a very numerously-attended 
institution; it is attended by both girls and boys. The Korangsdsan 
school is badly situated ; it is supported by Chaudharl Bishnundth 
Dds ; but there is no demand for English education in the vicinity. 
The cost of the education of each pupil in these middle-class 
English schools is Rs. 14. 6. 0 or ;^i, 8s. 9d., the cost to the 
State being Rs. 4. 8. 7 or 9s. id. They are attended by 322 
Hindus, 46 Muhammadans, and 261 Christians. 

‘ Middle-Class Vernacular Schools. — There are four middle- 
class Government vernacular schools, and one lower-class Govern- 
ment school. The last is the model pathsili attached to the Normal 
School of Cuttack, and is an excellent institution. Instruction is 
given in it by the pupil-teachers. The attendance was 41. This 
school did admirably at the last vernacular scholarship examination. 
The attendance in none of these schools is large. Besides the 
above, there were six aided vernacular schools, with an attendance 
of 202 pupils. 

‘Primary Schools. — There was no addition to these schools 
last year; they were 17 in number, attended by 400 pupils. The 
trained teachers each receive Rs. 5 from Government. The cost of 
these schools to the State was ;^96, 4s. od. ; ;^3S, 14s. od. only 
was collected in fees. Of the students, 361 were Hindus, and 39. 
Muhammadans. 

‘ Girls’ Schools. — There has been a small falling off in these 
schools, owing to the marriage of many of the orphan girls taught in 
the mission .schools. There is an unaided school managed by 
natives in the town of Cuttack, established last year (1871-72). . The 
average attendance was 7 only; the cost of each pupil was Rs. 
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9. 9. o or 19s. ijd per mensem. In Cuttack, the promoters of 
female education have very much to contend with. It is probable, 
however, that the effects of the female education imparted in tlie 
mission schools may make themselves gradually felt throughout the 
countiy.’ The Commissioner remarks that ‘ the girls turned out 
of the mission schools are eminently practical housewives xs well os 
tolerable scholars. Their moral training has been unexceptionable.’ 

‘ Uriy 4 women are socially worse off than their sisters in Bengal 
and Upper India, and probably will remain so until the male 
population has been partially educated. The lower cl.o.sses are 
more favourable to female education than the higher. Iht two 
native girls’ schools contain 439 pupils, who cost Government 
about Rs. 4 or 8s. each. They are institutions which redound to 
the credit of the managers. There is also a girls' school, principally 
for European and Eurasian children. The Roman Catholic 
mission has also opened a girls’ school, under the management of 
two nuns.' 

‘Normal School.— This institution was first founded in 1809. 
It consists of two training departments for teachers of middle-class 
and primary schools, and two model schools for the benefit of the 
pupil-teachers.' The institution is managed by nine masters. Ad- 
mi^ons to it are made annually after an elementary examination^ 
Th<; pupil-teachers of the higher grade complete their course 0 
training in three years; village Sadhdns are trained m one year. 
In the pandit training department, there are 50 stipendiary pupils, 
receiving from Rs. 3 or 6 s. to Rs. 5 or .os. per month. Besides 
these, there are eight holders of vernacular scholarships studying in 
the school The attendance is very good. The course of instruc- 
tion in the third year consists of Uriyi literature and gramma , 
geography, history, mathematics, mensuration and surveying, wnt- 
fng,Thysics, art of teaching, and accounts At last year’s cxamina^ 
tion out of 24 students. « received teachers’ certificates. In the 

gurL training department there are 43 Pup>lB, >7 

No examination for admission is now held ; all 
are made by order of the Magistrate. The --e of^“ 
given in the school is the same as that prescribed for ‘he Prjary 
Scholarship -examination. At the last e^rmnation. o^t off 49 
candidates, 40 passed, and have obtmned e^he« ^ufi^^ 
The toarding-house atuched to the Normal School g 

U cUanlK and neatly kepi. I. affords accommo- 
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dation to 24 pupils. The general health was good, except in 
October and November, when almost all the pupils suffered from 
dengue.’ 

Postal Statistics. — The following table, showing the number 
of letters, newspapers, etc., received at and despatched from the 
Cuttack post office for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, 
together with the postal receipts and expenditure, is compiled 
from a return specially furnished by the Director-General of Post 
Offices : — 


Postal Statistics of Cuttack District for the Years 

1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 



1861-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71.* 


Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Received. 


{Received. 

De- 

spasched. 

Letters, , , * . 
Newspapers, . . 

Parcels, .... 
Books 

83,623 

11,737 

2,875 

1,357 

83,835 

2,943 

1,189 

220 


>07,973 

4,181 

>,464 

389 

145,868 

17,992 

1,722 

3,644 

Afaterials not 
received for 
this column. 

Total, , . . 

99i592 

88,187 

>35,893 

114,007 

169,226 

... . 

Sale of Postage 
Stamps, . . . 

Cash Collections, . 

L s. d. 

No Returns. 

334 19 74 

544 >6 7§ 
442 >3 >o4 

V 

C j. d 

565 6 I 

564 17 34 

Total Receipts, 

Total Expenditure, 

1813 

8 6 

987 10 6 
219S 14 

1130 

2502 

3 4i* 

» 5 


Administrative Divisions. — For administrative purposes, 
Cuttack District is divided into the four following Subdivisions. 
The population statistics are taken from the Appendix Statements 
lA and IB to the Census Report of 1872. The administrative 
statistics are taken from the special report furnished by the 
Collector, and refer to the year 1870-71. 

The Sadr or Headquarters Subpivision contains an area of 

’ The figures for the year 1870-71 represent the actuals for only six months, 
and an estimate for the remaining half of the year. 

* Exclusive of 14s. yjd., receipts for sale of stamps for official corre- 
spondence. Official or service stamps were introduced in 1 866. 
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675 square miles, with 1042 villages and townships, and 76,286 
houses. Population — Hindus: males 176,321, and females 185,901 ; 
total 362,222, or 92-6 per cent of the Subdivisional population; 
proportion of males in total Hindus, 487 per cent. Muhammadans ; 
males 8532, and females 10,062 ; total 18,594, or 4 8 per cent, of 
the Subdivisional population : proportion of males in total Musiil- 
mdns, 45'9 per cent. Buddhists: males 7, and females 12; total 
19. Christians : males 889, and females 1244 ; total 2133, or 5 per 
cent, of the Subdivisional popul.ation ; proportion of males in total 
Christians, 417 per cent. Other denominations not separately 
classified in the Census ; males 4099, and females 4197 ; total 8296, 
or 2*1 per cent of the Subdivisional population: proportion of males 
in. total ‘others,’ 49^4 per cent. Population of all religions : males 
189,848, and females 201,416; total 391,264 : proportion of males 
in total population, 48-5 per cent. Average density of Subdivisional 
population, 579 ; average number of villages or townships per 
square mile, i '54 ; average number of persons per village or town- 
ship, 375 ; average number of houses per square mile, 113; avenige 
number of persons per house, 5 ’i" This Subdivision comprises the 
police circles (thdnds) of Cuttack and Sdlipur. It contained in 
1870-71 nine magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police force 
of 225 officers and men, and a village watch or rural police of n 14 
men. The total cost of the courts and of the regular and village 
police is returned by the Collector at ^17,808, Os. od. 

The Kendrapara Subdivision, established on the 29111 January 
1859, contains an area of 617 siiuare miles, with 932 villages or 
townships, and 49,314 houses. Population — Hindus: males ii 7 t> 4 i> 
and females 123,836; total 240,977, or 97 9 j)er cent, of the .Sub 
divisional population: proportion of males in total Hindus, 48'6 
per cent. Muhammadans ; males 2084, and females 2044 ; total 
4128, or 17 per cent, of the Subdivisional population : projiortion 
of males in total Musalmdns, 50 5 cent. Christians : males 26, 
and females 10; total 36. Other denominations ; males 485, and 
females 459 ; total 944, or -4 per cent, of the Subdivisional poimla 
tion : proportion of males in total ‘ other.s,’ 51-4 per cent. Popula- 
tion of all religions ; males ii9,73<>. females 126,349; total 
346,085 : proportion of males in total population, 48 7 per cent_ 
Average density of Subdivisional population, 398 ; average number 
of vill^es or townships per square mile, 151, average number of 
persons per village or township, 264 ; average number of houses pet 
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square mile, 79 ; average number of persons per square mile, 4'9. 
This Subdivision comprises the police circles {thdnds) of Kendripird 
and Patimundii. It contained in iSjo-'j i a magisterial and revenue 
court, a regular police force of 93 officers and men, and a village 
watch of 888 officers and men. The total cost of the court and 
of the regular and village police is returned by the Collector at 
I2S. od. 

The Jajpur Subdivision, established on the 29th January 1859, 
contains an area of 1154 square miles, with 2096 villages or town- 
ships, and 97,776 houses. Population — Hindus: males 237,384, 
and females 259,809; total 497,193, or 95’5 per cent, of the Sub- 
divisional population : proportion of males in total Hindus, 477 per 
cent. Muhammadans: males 4948, and females 5380; total 10,328, 
or 2‘o per cent, of the Subdivisional population : prpportion of males 
in total Musalmans, 47*9 per cent. Christians : males 49, and 
females 46 ; total 95. Other denominations : males 6433, 
females 6496; total 12,929, or 2'5 per cent, of the Subdivisional 
population : proportion of males in total ‘ others,’ 497 per cent. 
Population of all religions: males 248,814, and females 271,731; 
total 520,545 : proportion of males in total Subdivisional population, 
47 '8 per cent. Average density of Subdivisional population, 451 ; 
average number of villages or townships per square mile, i‘8i; 
average number of persons per village or township, 248 ; average 
number of houses per square mile, 84 ; average number of persons 
per house, 5'3. This Subdivision comprises the police circles 
{ihdnds) of Jdjpur, Dharmsdli, and Ulabdr. It contained in 
1870-71 a magisterial and revenue court, a regular police of 149 
officers and men, and a village watch of 1466 men. The total cost 
of the court and of the regular and village police is returned by the 
Collector at ;;^^4357, 4s. od. 

The Jagatsinhpur Subdivision, established on the 20th March 
1867, contains an area of 732 square miles, 1430 villages or town- 
ships, and 58,054 houses. Population — Hindus : males 163,666 ; 
and females 165,982 ; total 329,648, or 97*8 per cent, of the Sub- 
divisional population : proportion of males in total Hindus, 49-6 
per cent. Muhammadans: males 3165, and females 3798; total 
6963, or 2T per cent, of the Subdivisional population: proportion 
of males in total Musalmdns, 45 ’4 per cent Christians : males 34, 
and females 16; total 50. Other denominations: males 67, and 
females 162 ; total 229, or 'i per cent of the Subdivisional popqla- 
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tion : proportion of males in total ‘ others,’ 29 3 per cent. Popula- 
tion of all religions : males 166,932, and females 169,958 ; total 
336,890; proportion of males in total Subdivisional population, 
49’5 Average density of Subdivisional population, 460 ; 

average number of villages or townships per square mile, 1 -95 ; 
average number of persons per village or township, 235 ; average 
number of houses per square mile, 79 ; average number of persons 
per house, 5‘8. This Subdivision comprises the police circles 
(thdnds) of Jagatsinhpur and Jaganndthpur. It contained in 1 870-7 1 
a court, a regular police force of 1 14 officers and men, and a village 
watch of 1276 officers and men. I he total cost of the court and 
police is returned by the Collector at i 2S. od. 

Fiscal Divisions.— Cuttack District was divided into 86 Fiscal 
Divisions in 1837, which, with three transferred from the 
District of Balasor in 1869, make a total of 89 ; including 4 heredi- 
tary estates called forts regularly settled and surveyed, and 8 

which have neither been measured nor settled. An estimate of their 
area, and proportion of cultivated to uncultivated lands, is shown m 
the subjoined list. The Fiscal Divisions are, generally s])eaking, 
larger than those of Balasor, but a few of them arc even smaller. 

4 being less than one square mile, 8 under three square miles, and 
14 under five square miles in extent. The number of vilhiges or 
rural communes was estimated at 6731 in 1839, and 6941 in 1870. 
By the Census of 1872, the total number of villages, mauzds, or 
townships was ascertained to be 5500, containing an average of 
271 inhabitants each. 

The following list exhibits the Fiscal Divisions of the District, 
showing the total area, with the proportion of land under culti- 
vation, capable of cultivation, and uncultivablc ; the land revenue 
paid ; and the names of the chief villages in each. Fractions of 
acres are not given. The materials are t.ikcn partly from the 
Settlement Records, and partly front the Board of Revenues 
pargand Statistics 

(1) Abartak; area, 8-46 square miles, or 5419 acres; 3196 
acres cultivated ; 69 cultivable ; 2153 uncultivablc ; 13 estates ; land 
revenue, £^12, 4s. od. ; chief villages, Sadtrdpur and Jayapur. 

(2) Ahiyas; lately transferred from Balasor; area, 35 88 square 
miles, or 22,265 acres; no details; 132 estates; land revenue, 

;£i37o, 6s. od. 

(3) Alti: area, 76*97 square miles, or 49,259 acres; 24,103 
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acres cultivated; 2071 cultivable ; 23,023 uncultivable ; 40 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^2674, los. od. ; chief villages, K^yami and Baram- 
bardl 

(4) Anabartak : area, 3‘86 square miles, or 2471 acres; 11^7 
acres cultivated ; 133 cultivable; 1190 uncultivable; 3 estates; land 
revenue, 6s. od. ; chief village, Pathuriyl 

(s) Apil\: area, 4-98 square miles, or 3189 acres; 2134 acres 
cultivated; 79 cifltivable; 974 uncultivable; land revenue, j^i9S, 
I os. od. ; chief village, Singdrsdhl. 

(6) Asureswar; area, 65 ‘17 square miles, or 41,712 acres; 
30,806 cultivated; 1721 cultivable; 9185 uncultivable; 78 estates; 
land revenue, ;^3o87*^ los. od. ; chief villages, Mdlipur and Barkhir. 

(7) Atkhanta: area, 5’6o square miles, or 3590 acres; 2323 
acres cultivated; 405 cultivable; 861 uncultivable; 3 estates; land 
revenue, £, 146, los. od. ; chief villages, Orto and Aetpur. 

(8) Aul Kila (unmeasured and settled portion of) : area, i3r‘io 
square miles, or 84,129 acres; 54,000 acres cultivated; none cul- 
tivable; 30,129 uncultivable; 2 estates; land revenue, ;£^28i3, 
1 8s. od. ; chief villages, Garh Aul and Deribisi. 

(8^) Aul Kila (measured and settled portion of) : area, i ‘8 
square miles, or 690 acres; 571 acres cultivated; 15 cultivable; 
103 uncultivable; i estate; land revenue, ;£^5S, 8s. od. 

(9) Bahurupa: area, 170 square miles, or 1086 acres; 469 acres 
cultivated; 56 cultivable ; 561 uncultivable ; restate; land revenue, 
;^53, los. od. ; chief villages, Bidhdrpur and Atgarh. 

(10) Bakrabad: area, 52'86 square miles, or 33,831 acres; 13,223 
acres cultivated ; 1515 cultivable ; 1 9,092 uncultivable ; 125 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^i4i9, 4s. od. ; chief villages, Bisnabdr and Bar- 
hampur. 

(11) Balubisi: area, 58 '30 square miles, or 37,311 acres; 22,113 
acres cultivated ; 1198 cultivable ; 1 3,999 uncultivable ; 157 estates ; 
land revenue, ^^2965, 18s. od. ; chief villages, Muhammadpur and 
Raghunathpur. 

(12) Baran ; area, 26‘95 square miles, or 17,251 acres ; 8223 
acres cultivated; 1683 cultivable; 7344 uncultivable; 32 estates; 
land revenue, ;^485 ; population, 3289 ; chief villages, H^tsihi and 
Deult^i. 

(13) Bardiyala ; area, 671 square miles, or 4207 acres; 1498 
acres cultivated ; 8’9 cultivable ; 2709 uncultivable; 2 estates; land 
revenue, ;^i28, 4s. od. ; chief villages, Sydmprasdd and Tdrdsdhi. 
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(14) Bargaon: area, t$'^^ square miles, or 10, 2 jo acres; 4752 
acres cultivated ; 6a j cultivable , 4842 uncultivable ; 4 estates ; land 
revenue, ;^5i7, 8s. od. ; chief village, katnagir. 

(15) Barpalla : area, 974 square miles, or 6233 acres ; 4208 
acres cultivated; 334 cultivable; 1691 uncultivable; 17 estates; 
land revenue, jCio$, as. od. ; chief villages, Pangpdl and Janpdl. 

(16) Baruya : area, 46’89 square miles, or 30,007 acres; 18,388 
acreit cultivated; 2892 cultivable; 8727 uncultivable; 89 estates; 
land revenue, £22$$, 8s. od. ; chief villages, Haripur and Biliydpdl. 

(17) Bautara : recently transferred to Balasor. 

(18) Benahar : area, 46 "43 square mile.s, or 29,717 acres ; 19,288 
acres cultivated; 673 cultivable; 975^ uncultivable; 64 estates, 
land revenue, ^^1486, los. od. ; chief villages, Bilikudd and 
Khdmbdkul. 

(19) Bishnupur Kila ; area, i7’5i square miles, or 11, 208 acres ; 
5000 acres cultivated ; 620S uncultivable ; i estate ; land revenue, 

***• > chief villages, PanchpalH and Gaursdhi. 

(20) Cuttack Havili : area, if 07 square miles, or 7666 acres; 
1422 acres cultivated; 178 cultivable; 6066 uncultivable; 11 estates, 
land revenue, ;;^IS9, 2s. od. ; chief town, Cuttxck. 

(21) Chaurda Kolat; area, 12-98 square miles, or 8310 acres; 
4977 acres cultivated; 749 cultivable ; 2583 uncultivable ; 5 estates; 
land revenue, ;^625, los. od. ; chief , villages, Kespur and Gobind- 
pras^. 

(22) Chhedra Kila : total area, 8 37 square miles, or 5357 acres ; 
3301 acres cultivated ; 2056 uncultivable ; i estate ; land revenue, 
JC227, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Barang and Gunpur. 

(23) Chhedra Kadalibari : area, 4 of a square mile, or 26 acres; 
8 acres cultivated ; 17 cultivable; i uncultivable; 2 estates; land 
revenue, 14s. od.; population included with that of Chhedrd 

Kila. 

(24) Dalijora: area, 97-22 square miles, or 62,220 acres ; 7863 
acres cultivated ; 648 cultivable ; 53,709 uncultivable; 11 estates; 
land revenue, ^£898, 2s. od. ; chief villages, Agrdhdt and Bhagatpur. 

(25) Damarpur: area, 17-30 square miles, or 1 1,078 acres; 7078 

acres cultivated; 114 cultivable-, 3885 uncultivable; 9 esutes ; 
land revenue, /761, los. od.; chief villages, Dimarpur and 
Dhumit. 

(26) Darpan Kila : area, 100-92 square miles, or 64,580 acres ; 
25,983 acres cultivated; 1039 cultivable; 35,234 uncultivable; 

VOL. xvm. ^ 
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8 estates ; land revenue, ;^73i, as. od. ; chief villages, Dhamaasdld 
and Chhatiyl 

(27) Deogaon ; area, 4973 square miles, or 31,831 acres; 17,027 
acres cultivated ; 2107 cultivable ; 12,697 uncultivable ; 59 estates; 
land revenue, £i'j22, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Neyili and itasardd. 

(28) Deiubisi : area, 07 square miles, or 46 acres; 37 acres 
cultivated; 9 cultivable; 3 estates; land revenue, ;^3, i8s. od. 

(29) Dihi Arakpur : area, 6’2 square miles, or 3852 acres ; 
2269 acres cultivated ; 212 cultivable ; 1371 uncultivable ; 2 estates; 
land revenue, ;^362, 6s. od. ; chief villages, Arakpur and Padma- 
libhpur. 

(30) Dolgram : recently transferred from Balasor District ; area, 
43'99 square miles, or 28,155 &cres; no details; 93 estates; land 
revenue, ;^i28o. 

(31) Dompara Kila: area, 88’37 square miles, or 56,558 acres; 
6671 acres cultivated; 574 cultivabie ; 49,313 uncultivable; 1 
estate; land revenue, ;^I33, 6s. od. ; chief villages, Tdlbast and 
Pdtpur. 

(32) Gandito; area, i3'9o square miles, or 8892 acres; 6404 
acres cultivated; 337 cultivable; 2150 uncultivable; 88 estates; 
land revenue, ;^558 ; chief villages, Kantdballabhpur and Pdkanpur. 

(33) Hariharpur: area, 61-59 square miles, or 39,421 acres; 
28,107 acres cultivated; 893 cultivable; 10,421 uncultivable; 161 
estates; land revenue, ;^2495, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Jagatsinhpur 
and Nabapatnd. 

(34) Harishpur Kila: area, 5996 square miles, or 38,377 
acres; 6478 acres cultivated ; 1995 cultivable; 29,904 uncultivable ; 
I estate ; land revenue, ^^633, 10s. od. ; chief villages, Gori and 
BorkinA. 

(35) Hatimunda : area, 16-28 square miles, or 10,417 acres; 
5693 acres cultivated; 769 cultivable; 3954 uncultivable; 23 
estates ; land revenue, 546, 8s. od. ; chief villages, Govindpur 
and Dadhibdmanpur. 

(36) Jajpur : area, 86-63 square miles, or 55,446 acres ; 38,201 
acres cultivated ; 1 376 cultivable ; 1 5,868 uncultivable ; 304 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^3225, 4s. od. ; chief villages, Jdjpur and Siddheswar. 

(37) Jayanabad: area, 8-14 square miles, or 5208 acres; 4577 
acres cultivated; 39 cultivable; 591 uncultivable; i estate; land 
revenue, ^^271, 8s. od. 

(38) Jaypur: area, 20-11 square miles, or 12,871 acres; 8743 
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acres cultivated; 967 cultivable; 3161 uncultivable ; 31 estates; 
land -revenue, chief villages, Khandihit and 

Koliati. 

(39) Jhankar: area, S4’83 square miles, or 35,092 acres; 21,483 

acres tultivated ; 751 cultivable; 12,858 uncultivable; 19 estates; 
land revenue, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Kanpur and Birtol. 

(40) JoDK; area, 15-55 square miles, or 9952 acres; 6148 

acres cultivated; 931 cultivable; 2872 uncultivable; 20 estates; 
land revenue, jC^^ 7 > > chief villages, Bdnsihi and KatrA- 

pur. 

(41) Kalamatiya: area, 4380 square miles, or 28,028 acres; 
15,571 acres cultivated; 151 cultivable; 12,305 uncultivable; 51 
estates; land revenue, ;£^r3i5, 8s. od ; chief villages, Bari and 
Niriyanpur. 

(42) Kalkala Kila : area, 17-56 square miles, or 11,238 acres; 
6000 acres cultivated ; 5238 uncultivable; i estate; land revenue, 
;^i3, 2s. od. ; chief village, Kalkali. 

(43) Kanchikhand : area, 473 square miles, or 3026 acres ; 
1565 acres cultivated ; 83 cultivable ; 1377 uncultivable ; 2 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^i7o, i8s. od. ; chief villages, Rijkani and Bar- 
chincho. 

(44) Kanika Kila : area, 577-60 square miles, or 369,661 acres ; 
9»,645 acres cultivated; 35,917 cultivable; 242,098 uncultivable; 
the Board of Revenue’s pargand list, however, returns the area of 
the kild at 478-67 square miles, or 306,354 acres ; 4 estates ; land 
revenue, ;^2040, 16s. od. ; chief villages, Ganji and Mato. 

(45) Karimul: area, 28-90 square miles, or 17,980 acres; 7416 
acres cultivated ; 878 cultivable ; 9686 uncultivable ; 39 esutes ; 
land revenue, .,^871, 18s. od. ; chief villages, Piibkachh and 
Bhitp 4 r£ 

(46) Kate : area, 66-88 square miles, or 42,804 acres ; 22,395 
acres cultivated ; ij954:ultivable ; 19,214 uncultivable ; 48 estates ; 
lan d revenue, ^^1741, 10s. od. ; chief villages, Midhab and 
Gajrijpur. 

(47) Katiya : lately transferred from Balasor ; area, 26-77 square 
miles, or 17,132 acres; no details; 105 estates; land revenue, 
;^iooo, 4s. od. 

(48) Kayama : lately transferred to Balasor. 

(49) Keruyalkhand ; area, 9 83 square miles, or 6290 acres ; 
3149 acres cultivated; 184 cultivable; 2957 uncultivable; 19 
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estates; land revenue, ;£S3S, 4S- od.; chief villages, Kukudang 
and Jasrijpur. 

(50) Khandi ; area, 29-55 square miles, or 18,910 acres; 14.433 
acres cultivated; 75 cultivable; 4401 uncultivable ; 56 estates; 
land revenue, £iTii, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Tulang and 
Dengl 

(51) Kodinda : lately transferred to Balasor. 

(52) Kokuyakhand : area, 29-28 square miles, or 18,739 acres ; 
12,195 ^cres cultivated; 526 cultivable; 6017 uncultivable; 80 
estates ; land revenue, 1309, r4s. od. ; chief villages, Tingl and 
Hariantl 

(53) Kuhunda : area, 1-18 square miles, or 754 acres ; 524 acres 
cultivated ; 67 cultivable ; 162 uncultivable ; 3 estates ; land 
revenue, ;^49, 2 s. od. ; chief village, Kuhund^. 

(54) Kujano Kila: area, 358-74 square miles, or 2 29,366 acres; 
100,000 acres cultivated; 129,366 uncultivated; 2 estates; land 
revenue, ;^75o, 8s. od. ; chief villages, Tikhiri and Pdrddwlp. 

(55) Kurniya: area, 7-25 square miles, or 4642 acres; 3343 
acres cultivated; 51 acres cultivable; 1247 uncultivable; 10 
estates; land revenue, jCi 6 T, 6s. od. ; chief villages, Chanyarpur 
and Ichhdpur. 

(56) Kusmandal: area, 8-ii square miles, or 5190 acres; 3549 
acres cultivated; 252 cultivable; 1389 uncultivable; 4 estates; 
land revenue, ;^55o, 6s. od. ; chief villages, Barhampur and 
Jhdreswar. 

(57) Kutabshahi -. area, 0-42 of a square mile, or 266 acres; 212 
acres cultivated ; 6 cultivable ; 47 uncultivable ; i estate ; land 
revenue, ;^i3, 4s. od. 

(58) Madhupur Kila: area, 60-58 square miles, or 38,773 
acres; 15,000 acres cultivated; 23,773 uncultivable ; restate; land 
revenue, ;^6i7, 10s. od.; chief villages, Madhupur and Singipur. 

(59) Makjuri : area, 10-70 square miles, or 6846 acres; 4767 
acres cultivated; 18.3 cultivable; 2189 uncultivable; 24 estates; 
land revenue, ;^333, 14s. od. ; chief village, Mahiimdniyd. 

(60) Matkadabad : recently transferred to Balasor. 

(61) Matkadnagar : recently transferred to Balasor. 

(62) Mutri : area, 14-32 square miles, or 9165 acres; 836 acres 
cultivated; 65 cultivable; 8263 uncultivable; i estate; land 
revenue, ;^iio, 2s. od. ; chief village, Narij. 

(63) Ne.ULBiSi : area^ 3-94 .square miles, or 2519 acres; 1603 
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acres cultivated; 365 cultivable; 551 uncultivable ; 3 estates; land 
revenue, ^^119, 4^ od. ; chief villages, Bodhang and Nayipdri. 

(64) Nahakhand: area, 16*49 square miles, or 10,555 seres; 

7436 acres cultivated; 582 cultivable; 2536 uncultivable; 9 estates; 
land revenue, i6s. od, ; chief villages, Bharatpur and Bigurl 

(65) Clash: area, 39*8 square miles, or 25,012 acres; 14,816 
acres cultivated ; 1476 cultivable; 8720 uncultivable; 134 estates; 
land revenue, ;^r465, 12s. od. ; chief villages, Rasulpur and 
Rijendrapur. 

(66) Padampur: area, 25*94 square miles, or 16,600 aaes; 
9593 acres cultivated; 355 cultivable; 6652 uncultivable; 42 
estates; land revenue, ;£i258, ras. od. ; chief villages, Pdgih^t 
and Mahisinhpur. ^ 

(67) Paena : area, 9*39 square miles, or 6010 acres ; 3308 acres 
cultivated; 255 cultivable; 2447 uncultivable ;, 7 esutes; land 
revenue, ;^4i9, 12s. od. ; chief villages, Pdilo and Rdgpur. 

(68) Paenda : area, 41*56 square miles, or 26,610 acres ; 13,368 
acres cultivated ; 1393 cultivable; 11,301 uncultivable ; 44 estates ; 
land revenue, £1313, 8s. od.; chief villages, Pahardjpur and 
Krishnanagar. 

(69) Panikhand: area, 1*82 square miles, or 1162 acres; 514 
acres cultivated/; 263 cultivable ; 384 uncultivable ; i estate ; land 
revenue, ;^63, i6s. od. ; chief village, Kakhar. 

(70) Patiya Kila: area, 42*21 sejuare miles, or 27,013 acres'; 
10,000 ac^es cultivated; 17,013 uncultivable; land revenue, «//, 
the estate being held revenue-free or Idkhirdj; chief villages, 
Raghundthpur and Garh Patiyd. 

(71) Patu Mahanadi : area, 0*1 of a square mile, or 8 acres; all 
cultivated ; land revenue, 5s. 

(72) Sahibnagar: recently transferred to Balasor. 

(73) Saibir; area, 31*82 square miles, or 20,362 acres; 11,468 
acres cultivated; 1864 cultivable; 7030 uncultivable; 3 estates; 
land revenue, jCiJii, tos. od ; chief villages, Puran and Madhu- 
sudanpur. 

(74) Sailo: area, 39’i6 square miles, or 25,064 acres; 13,77* 
acres cultivated; 686 cultivable; 10,605 uncultivable; 130 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^i243 ; chief villages, Gobindpur and Kurang. 

(75) SWARASWATI : area, 9*49 square miles, or 6079 acres ; 3380 
acres cultivated; 44* cultivable; 2247 uncultivable; 14 estates; 
land revenue, ;^459, 18s. od. ; chief village, Punishottaropur. 
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Shahabad: area, 3*32 square miles, or 2124 acres; 1541 
acres cultivated; 225 cultivable; 357 uncultivable ; 3 estates; land 
revenue, ;^io8, 4s. od. 

(77) Shergarha: area, 13770 square miles, or 88,127 acres; 
33,527 acres cultivated; 2256 cultivable; 52,344 uncultivable; 
126 estates ; land revenue, ;^i926, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Kordi 
and Pinikauli. 

(78) Shujabad: area, 4‘6 square miles, or 2597 acres; 1715 
acres cultivated ; 176 cultivable; 706 uncultivable ; 4 estates; land 
revenue, ;^i22, 8s. od. ; chief villages, Gulnagar and Sayyidpur. 

(79) Shujanagar: area, 17 "30 square miles, or 11,069 acres; 
5759 acres cultivated; 836 cultivable; 4473 uncultivable; 19 
estates ; land revenue, ;^43S, 4s. od. ; chief villages, Chaupird and 
Branch. 

(80) Suhang: area, 17 '66 square miles, or 11,304 acres; 6536 
acres cultivated; 816 cultivable; 3951 uncultivable; 47 estates; 
land revenue, 709, 12s. od.; chief villages, Nembilo and Nigarpur. 

(81) SuKiNDA : area, i6'oo square miles, or 10,240 acres; no 

details; i estate; land revenue, 8s. od. ; chief villages, 

Banji and Sukind£ 

(82) SuKNAi: area, 2877 square miles, or 18,413 acres; 11,677 
acres cultivated; 1023 cultivable; 5712 uncultivable; 36 estates; 
land revenue, .;^i502, 8s. od. ; chief villages, Narendripur and 
Bdngilpur. 

(83) SuLTANABAD : area, 5‘25 square miles, or 3363 acres; 2153 
acres cultivated ; 404 cultivable ; 805 uncultivable ; 9 estates ; land 
revenue, ^£124, 16s. od. 

(84) Sungra: area, 41 ‘87 square miles, or 26,799 acres; 19,164 
acres cultivated; 1175 cultivable; 6459 uncultivable; 87 estates; 
land revenue, ^^24 19, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Silipur and Lachh- 
mdbdr. 

(85) Tapankhand: area, i4'64 square miles, or 9371 acres; 
2074 acres cultivated ; 250 cultivable; 7046 uncultivable; 8 estates; 
land revenue, jC2']S, 2s. od. ; chief villages, Bdnipddd and Guri- 
patnl 

(86) Tisaniya: area, 32*53 square miles, or 20,654 acres ; 13,062 
acres cultivated; 700 cultivable; 7056 uncultivable; 171 estates; 
land revenue, ;;^io49, 2s. pd. ; chief villages, Binjhdrpur and 
Mdrkandpur. 

(87) TiiIan: area, 5272 square miles, or 33,742 acres; 19,520 
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acres cultivated ; 3069 cultivable ; 11.153 uncultivable ; *4 estates; 
land revenue, ;^I437> 2s. od. ; chief villages, Kendripdri and 
Thdkurpatnd. 

(88) Tiran : area, 42'8 square miles, or 26,933 acres; 17,297 
acres cultivated; 781 cultivable; 8854 uncultivable; 13 estates; 
land revenue, ;^i887, 6s. od. ; chief villages, Jaganndthpur and 
Pindud. 

(89) Utikan ; area, 63*29 square miles, or 40,506 acres; 26,511 

acres cultivated ; 5092 cultivable ; 8923 uncultivable ; 7 estates ; 
land revenue, 12s. od. ; chief villages, Patlmunddi and 

Chandannagar. 

The figures in the foregoing list may be taken as fairly represent- 
ing the statistics of the different pargands, but the totals, although 
approximating to correctness, do not coincide with those obtained 
from more trustworthy sources. Moreover, it is not stated in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics to what year the figures refer. The 
area of the District is now returned at 3858 square miles ; and the 
Collector in 1870 returned the number of estates at 3571, and the 
Government rental at ;^84,78i. 

Cultivable Land. — According to the Settlement Record of 
1837, the area then under cultivation was 1,045,227 acres ; the area 
cultivable, but not under tilLagc, 94,357 acres ; and uncultivable, 
1,085,827 acres. Roughly speaking, therefore, one-half of the whole 
area was under cultivation 01 cultivable, the other half being uncul- 
tivable and w'aste. In 1837, the area capable of tillage, but lying 
untilled, was 9 02 per cent, of the land actually cultivated, or 
4 23 per cent, of the whole District. In most pargands, how- 
ever, the actual proportion of arable land was much greater than 
the uncultivable. The two large seaboard tracts of Kaniki and 
Kujang were, from the nature of the country, in a very backward 
state, and disturbed the general average. If they be omiiU;d from 
the calculation, the result shows an area of 947,939 acres of culti- 
vated or cultivable land, against 714,363 acres incapable of tillage. 
The Collector reports, that since the time to which the above figures 
refer, at least seven-eighths of the land set down as cultivable has 
been brought under the plough, and states that a large portion of that 
returned as uncultivable has also been reclaimed. The uncultivable 
land in the regularly settled part of the District was classified in 
1837 as follows : — (1) Jungle lands, 131,852 acres; and (2) rivers, 
roads, waste lands, etc., 378,349 acres. A return drawn up in 1865 
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states that, of this area, 32,895 acres of jungle, and 96,587 acres of 
waste land, were then capable of being brought under cultivation. 
This has now to some extent been laid under crops, and the Collector 
in 1870 estimated the total increase of rice cultivation at nearly 
one-fourth during the previous twenty years. The latest statistics 
on this subject will be found ante (pp. 105-107), under the heading 
Area and Out-turn of Crops. 

Survey Measurements. — The foregoing estimates were made for 
Settlement purposes ; and I have deemed it necessary to give them, 
as the Settlement of 1837 was continued unchanged in 1867 for a 
further period of thirty years, and is still current. The Survey officers 
divided the District into eighty Fiscal Divisions {pargands) instead 
of eighty-nine ; and owing to changes in the boundaries of such 
Divisions, and to a more correct system of measurement, obtained 
very different results. These results are now embodied in the 
Surveyor-General’s maps (scale, 1 mile to the inch), which represent 
the area of each pargand and net total area of the District at the 
period of their last measurement. The differences are due, as 
already stated, not merely to a more accurate system of work, but to 
changes in the boundaries of the pargands and of the District. 

The total area of the District is returned by the Surveyor-General 
at 3 1 78 '39 square miles, arranged in eighty pargands, as follows : — 
(i) Abartak, area 973 square miles, or 6225 acres. (2) Aul Kild, 
8o'6o square miles, or 15,582 acres. (3) Alti, 79’i9 square miles, 
or 50,682 acres. (4) Andbartak, 4^20 square miles, or 2686 acres. 
{5) Apila, 5’24 square miles, or 3353 acres. (6) Asureswar, 
68‘89 square miles, or 44,091 acres. (7) Arakpur, 479 square miles, 
or 3064 acres. (8) Atkhanta, 6'02 square miles, or 3851 acres. 
(9) Ahiyis (portion oQ, 33'29 square miles, or 21,306 acres. (10) 
Bahunipd, i'66 square miles, or 1059 acres, (ii) Bikrab^d, 60-93 
square miles, or 38,993 acres. (12) Bdiubisi, 59-77 square miles, or 
38,252 acres. (13) Biran, 26-72 square miles, or 17,103 acres. (14) 
BdrdiydW, 6-81 square miles, or 4357 acres. (15) Birgdon, 16-10 
square miles, or 10,303 acres. (16) Barpalli, 6-42 square miles, 
or 4109 acres. (17) Baruyd, 50-03 sqqare miles, or 32,019 acres. 
(18) Biutard, 5-58 square miles, or 3574 acres. (19) Benihir, 
47-16 square miles, or 30,182 acres. (20) Bishnupur Kili, 17-51 
square miles, or 11,208 acres. (21) Cuttack Hivili, 14-84 square 
miles, or 9499 acres. (22) Chauda Koldt, 13-08 square miles, or 
8374 acres. (23) Chhedri Kili, 8 37 square miles, or 5356 acres. 
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(*4) Ddlijor^, 79’64 square miles, or 50,971 acres, (as) Ddmarpur, 
17-09 square miles, or 10,935 acres. (26) Darpan Kili, 100-91 
square miles, or 64,580 acres. (27) Deogdon, 50-93 square miles, 
or 32)595 acres. (28) Derdbfsi, 50 85 square miles, or 32,546 
acres. (29) Dolgrdm, transfened from llalasor District, 43‘99 
square miles, or 28,155 acres. (30) Dompdrd Kild, transferred from 
the Tributary States, 84-83 square miles, or 54,293 acres. {31) 
Gandito, 14-91 square miles, or 9545 acres. (32) Hariharpur 
(Jagatsinhpur), 65-37 square miles, or 41,839 acres. (33) Harishpur 
Kild, 62-09 square miles, or 39,736 acres. (34) Hdtimundd, 16 07 
square miles, or 10,286 acres. (35) Jdjpur, 70-20 square miles, or 
44,924 acres. (36) Jhankar, 56-77 square miles, or 36,331 acres. 
(37) Jodh, 15-09 square miles, or 9659 acres. (38) Kaldmdtiyd, 
44-10 square miles, or 28,221 acres. (39) Kalkald Kild, 17 56 
square miles, or 11,238 acres. (40) Kanchikhand, 4-65 sejuan- 
miles, or 2973 acres. (41) Kanikd, 280-84 square miles, or 179*737 
acres. (42) Karimiil, 27-80 square miles, or 17,791 acres. (43) 
Kdte, 68-35 square miles, or 43,745 acres. (44) Kdyamd, 14 3' 
square miles, or 9157 acres. (45) Kdyamd Kild, 6-47 sriuare miles, 
or 4143 acres. (46) Keruydlkhand, 9 61 square miles, or 6150 
acres. (47) Khandi, 30 29 square miles, or 19,385 acres. (48) 
Kodindd, 38-23 square miles, or 24,469 acres. (49) Kokuydkliand, 
29-27 square miles, or 18,736 acres. (50) Kotdes (one village of, 
transferred from Purf), 0-34 of a square mile, or 219 acres. (51) 
Kuhundd Jayapur, 21-48 square miles, or 13,749 aaes. (52) 
Kdtiyd, 26-77 square miles, or 17,132 acres. (53) Kujang Kild, 
358-38 square miles, or 229,366 acres. (54) Kumiyd, rSl square- 
miles, or 4846 acres. (55) Kusmandal. 8-36 square miles, or 5353 
acres. (56) Kutabshdhf, 0-42 of a square mile, or 269 acres (57) 
Madhupur Kild, 60-58 square miles, or 38,773 
kaddbdd, 15-23 square miles, or 9743 acres. (59) Mdtkadnagar, 
34-05 square miles, or 21,794 acres. (60) Neulbfsi, 4-‘2 «iuare 
miles, or 2640 acres. (61) Ndhdkhand, 17-33. square miles, or 
11,088 acres. (62) Oldsh, 41-57 square miles, or 26,603 acres. 
(63) Padampur, 24-91 square miles, or 15,940 acres. (64) 1 dena, 
10 42 square miles, or 6669 acres. (65) Pdendd, 38-87 square 
miles, or 24,877 acres. (66) Pdnikhand, 3-6* square miles, or 2316 
acres. (67) Patiyd Kild, 42-21 square miles, or 27,013 acres. (68) 
Sdhibnagar, 6-44 square miles, or 4122 acres. (69) Sdibir, 33 5 
square miles, or 21,477 acres. (70) Sdilo, 41-23 square miles, or 
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26'388 acres. (71) Swaraswati, ii’io square miles, or 7104 acres. 
(72) ShergarM, 136-69 square miles, or 87,478 acres. (73) Suhirig, 
18-85 square miles, or 12,067 acres. (74) Suknai, 3i-oi- square 
mile.s, or 19,846 acres.* (75) Sungrd, 46-99 square miles, or 30,073 
acres. (76) Tisdniyd, 32-79 square miles, or 20,983 acres. (77) 
Tapankhand, 13-29 square miles, or 8505 acres. {78) Tikan, 56-36 
square miles, or 36,068 acres. (79) Tiran, 43-82 square miles, or 
28,048 acres. (8o)*Utikan, 68-08 square miles, or 43,573 acres. 
Total area, 3178-39 square miles, or 2,034,476 acres. The exact 
area has been since ascertained to be 3858 square miles. 

Climate, Temperature, and Rainfall. — The climate of Orissa 
is the same as that of the southern Districts of Bengal, and may be 
divided into three seasons, the hot, the rainy, and the cold. The 
hot season commences in March and lasts till about the middle of 
June, the rains last from the middle of June to October, and the cold 
weather from the beginning of November till the end of February. 
The Meteorological Department has two stations in Cuttack District, 
— one at False Point lighthouse, and the other at Cuttack town. 
The monthly mean temperature at each of these stations during the 
six years from 1868 to 1873 is thus returned in the Report of the 
Meteorological Department for the latter year; — False Point — 
January, 71-3°; February, 75-3®; March, 80-4° ; April, 84-0®; May, 
86-8®; June, 86-4°; July, 84-7®; August, 84-8®; September, 85-0®; 
October, 83-4®; November, 77-0°; December, 70-9°: average for 
the year, 80-8®. Cuttack town — January, 70-9°; February, 75-2°; 
March, 8i-i®; April, 86-2®; May, 89-2®; June, 86-4®; July, 83-5®; 
August, 83-3®; SeptemUer, 83-1®; October, 8ri®; November, 
74-7®; December, 70-1®: average for the year, 80-4®. The following 
exhibits the highest maximum, lowest minimum, and monthly mean 
thermometrical readings at the Cuttack station in 1873 — ^January, 
maximum, 90-2®; minimum, 49-3°; mean, 72-0°. February, max., 
99-3®; min., 55-7®; mean, 77-0®. March, max., 105-2®; min., 66-4®;, 
mean, 82-2°. April, max., 108-2®; min., 70-0®; mean, 86-4®. May, 
max., 110-5®; min., 72-1®; mean, 88-5®. June, max., 108-5®; min., 

74-4®; mean, 89-4®. July, max., 94-8®; min., 75-0®; mean, 82-5®. 

August, max., 98-2®; min., 747*’; mean, 83-1®. September, max., 
97-2°; min., 74*9“; mean, 83-3®. October, max., 95-3®; min., 
63-0® ; mean, 80-6®. November, max., 94-1® ; min., 58-6® ; mean, 

74-6®. December, max., 89*5®; min., 53-4®; mean, 71-1*. The 

average annual rainfall in Cuttack District during the twelve years 
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previous to 1873 is returned at 54'2S inches, and that of False 
Point for the previous six years at 74 65 inches'. In 1873 there was 
a deficient rainfall, only amounting to 38'6i inches, or 29 per cent, 
below the average, in Cuttack town ; and to 6r6o inches, or 17 per 
cent, below the average, at False Point. In that year, rain was 
measured on 94 days at Cuttack town, and on 65 days at False Point. 

Endemics.— Intermittent fever is common throughout the year, 
but reaches its greatest intensity from the close of the rainy season 
in October to the end of December. The houses throughout the 
District are built of mud dug up from the vicinity of the dwellings. 
The consequence is, that in the neighbourhood of almost every hut 
or house there is a dirty pit, filled to overflowing witli water in the 
rainy season, and the receptacle of every description of filth. .After 
the rains, when the water dries up, these holes throw oft a mal.irial 
stench, charged with fever-poison. Fevers of a very severe type 
prevail in the hill tracts from October to the end of December.^ 
Elephantiasis is also common. The Civil Surgeon, after five yc.irs 
residence in the District, reported to me in 1870. 
observed any improvement in the health of the inhabitants during 


that period. a r t 

Epidemics. — Cholera always breaks out in the montrls of June, 

July, and August, being brought by the pilgrims bound to or from 
the great festival of Jagannith. Measles appear to be unusually 
prevalent in Cuttack city and District. Small pox generally makes 
its appearance about the beginning of the year, and as a rule ends 
before the middle of April. The Civil Surgeon states that its 
regular appearance during these months is owing to the practice of 
inoculating with small-pox matter. The inoculators Fcservc the 
virus in cotton, and commence operations about the end of Decem- 
ber or beginning of January. Small-i)OX thus spreads to the unpro- 
tected, and becomes general throughout the District. I he Ur.yds 
are perfectly regardless of contagion ; and it is no ^ | 

to L people in the streets, or walking about the crowded market- 
places, covered with the disease. Ancient prejudice stands m the 
lay of vaccination, and even the more 

will seldom allow their children to be touched with vaccine mat er 
The Civil Surgeon reports favourably of the precautions which have 
been adopted to keep the pilgrims (the mam cause 0 cholera 
epidemics) out of the town of Cutuck. This ts effected bx a 
sanitary cordon drawn round the municipal limits, within whtJi 
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pilgrims are refused admittance. They are consequently compelled 
to make a detour and to avoid the town. ‘ 

Charitable Dispensaries. — There are two institutions in 
Cuttack District for affording charitable medical relief, viz. the 
Cuttack dispensary or dnndchhatar hospital^ and the Jaipur dis- 
pensary. The following statistics regarding these institutions, and 
the amount of medical relief afforded by them, are quoted from the 
Civil Surgeon’s reports for- 1871-72 and 1872-73, printed in the 
Annual Dispensary Reports for those years. 

‘ The Cuttack Dispensary or dnndchhatar hospital differs in 
many respects from similar institutions of the kind in being con- 
nected with, or rather forming a part of, a general scheme for giving 
charitable aid to pilgrims and other poor people, and for supporting 
a number of pandds or Hindu priests who keep up various temples 
and shrines in the neighbourhood of Cuttack. The income of the 
charity in 1873 amounted to jC54, 19s. 9d. per mensem. Of this sum 
ns. 5d. was assigned to the Balasor dispensary; ;^ii, 15s. 8d. 
was paid to the pandds or in pensions; iis. od. in salaries for 
the establishment; ^6 was expended in feeding about 38 paupers, 
such as the hall, lame, blind, leprous, etc., who assemble twice daily, 
and receive £ach time a substantial meal of cooked food; and about 
j£2o was expended in the support of what maybe called the dispensary 
proper, which is, however, only part of the general institution. The 
dnndchhatra fund appears to have had its origin in assignments by 
the successive Hindu, Muhammadan, and Marhatti Governments for 
religious and charitable purposes. At the time of the first Settlement 
of the District after its conquest, these charitable and religious assign- 
ments were continued as a charge on the revenues of the Province. 
The dispensary and hospital building, and the shed for feeding the 
paupers, are all in one enclosure, conveniently situated between the 
regimental bdzdr and the principal part of the native city. The dis- 
pensary has three buildings,— one a female ward, which accommodates 
ten patients, and is generally full, partly with diseased prostitutes from 
the town and partly with starving pilgrims. The second building 
consists of one large room, partially separated into two by a screen 
wall, which holds eighteen patients ; this also is generally filled with 
pilgrims, some half-starved, and others brought in in the last stages 
of diarrhoea, dysentery, and other wasting diseases. The third small 
building is for the medicines, instruments, and other hospital stores. 
There are also in the enclosure a privy, a dead-house, cook-house. 
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and quarters for the native doctor ; and one-half of the building used 
as h female ward is divided off specially for patients from the Irri- 
gation Works.' In 1871 the total number of in-door patients treated 
in the dispensary was 283 ; of whom 189 were cured and relieved, 

38 did not improve or ceased to attend, 47 died, and 19 remained 
in hospital at the close of the year ; ratio of deaths to persons 
treated, i6-6o per cent. ; average daily number of sick, 23 52. The 
out'Kioor patients receiving treatment in the same year amounted to 
4908, the average daily attendance being 50 98. The statistics of 
relief in 1872 were as follow: — Total in-door patients, 3*41 t)f 
whom 194 were cured or relieved, 20 did not improve or ceasetl 
to attend, 72 died, and 28 remained in hospital at the close of the 
year; ratio of deaths to persons treated, 2 2 '93 per cent. ; average 
daily number of sick, 26'22. The out-door patients receiving treat- 
ment in 1872 amounted to 5519; average daily attendance, 64‘99. 
The total income of the dispensary in 1872, including balance 
brought forward from the previous year, amounted to ^^2980, i8s. od. 
and the expenditure to 7 S> >SS- leaving a balance in hand of 
jTgos, 3s. od. at the close of 1872. The Civil Surgeon states that of 
the in-door patients nearly the whole were pilgrims, or starving 
people picked up bn the roads and brought in by the police. The 
people of Cuttack, of the ordinary class of hospital patients, will 
hardly ever enter the hospital. The fact that it is a pauper asylum 
quite drives away all other classes of patients, so that for Cuttack itse f 
the hospital is almost useless. Nothing will induce people with 
acute disease, or any cases requiring operation, to remain in hospital. 
The attendance of out-patients is perhaps more satisfactory, as the 
people have not the same objection to visit the dispensary for treat- 
ment; but for a large town like Cuttack, with only one dispensary, 
the attendance is very small.’ 

In 1870-71 subscriptions were set on foot to.rards the to ing 
of an enlarged hospital and pilgrim's rest-house and ahout ;£.ooo 
was raised L this purpose. The total cost of the building esti- 
mated in 187a to amount to about of which one-halt was 

to be paid by Government, and the other half raised fjom local funds. 
The Dispensary Report for ,87a sule, that the building wa. fo be 
complet^ during the course of .873. In that Report the Civd 
Surgron states ;-‘The scheme is for a sort of general 
die budding is on a grand scale, with an upper storey for European 
patients and special wards ; and the lower storey to conttin an out- 
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patient dispensary, an irrigation dispensary, wards for ordinary 
patients and for irrigation employes, and one wing set apart -for 
pilgrims and other pauper patients. The new building is situated 
in the suburb of MangUbid, near the large irrigation workshop of 
Jobr^; but unfortunately it is three miles from the heart of the 
native town, and this will, I fear, detract greatly from its usefulness 
as a general dispensary and hospital. The presence, again, of the 
pilgrim and pauper cases in the building will, I fear, still deter the 
ordinary class of dispensary patients from attending freely as in-door 
patients.’ 

The Jajpur Dispensary was established in 1857, In 1871 the 
total number of patients receiving in-door treatment amounted to 
66 ; of whom 47 were relieved or recovered, 12 did nbt improve 
or ceased to attend, 5 died, and 2 remained in hospital at the end 
of the year ; ratio of deaths to persons treated, 7 ‘5 7 per cent. ; ave- 
rage daily number of sick, 3‘io. The in-door patients numbered 
1536; average daily attendance, 27'5o. In 1872, 74 in-door 
patients were treated; of whom 67 were cured or relieved, i did not 
improve, 4 died, and 2 remained in hospital at the close of the 
year; ratio of deaths to persons treated, 5 ’4 per cent. ; daily ave- 
rage number of sick, 3'i. The out-door patients numbered 1356 ; 
average daily attendance, 33 '70. The total income of the dispen- 
sary in 1872, including balance brought forward from the previous 
year, amounted to ;^66, 3s. 6d., and the expenditure to ;^62, 4s. od.; 
leaving a balance in hand at the end of 1872 of ;^3, 19s. 6d. The 
patients at the dispensary are principally mendicants ; and the Civil 
Surgeon states that, ‘ as at all dispensaries where starving pilgrims 
and paupers have to be taken in, the other classes look upon the 
place as polluted, and will never remain.’ 

The Cuttack Lunatic Asylum. — The daily average number of 
patients, and the percentage of deaths in the Cuttack lunatic 
asylum, for each of the years 1865-1870, is returned as follows : — 
In 1865, the daily average number of inmates was 25, and the 
death-rate 4 per cent In 1866, the daily average of inmates was 
30, and the death-rate 20 per cent ; in 1867, the daily average of 
, inmates was 33, and the death-rate 12-12 per cent; in 1868, the 
daily average of inmates was 36, and the death-rate ii'ii pet cent; 
in 1869, the daily average of inmates was 36, and the death-rate 
8-?7 per cent ; in 1870, the daily average of inmates was 38, and 
the death-rate 5-1 per cent In 1874-75, the latest year for which 
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I h?ve statistics, the daily average number of inmates in the lunatic 
astoum was 57-8, the total number treated being 84 ; of these, 14 
were discharged cured, 7 were transferred to their friends, and 3 died. 
The asylum is not very favourably situated, being in the centre of 
the town, and cramped for space. A new asylum in a more suitable 
locality has been determined upon. The lunatics are employed out 
of doors, in weeding and watering the gardens, but are not trusted 
with garden implements. In doors, they are employed in weaving, 
spinning twine and thread, tailoring, cooking, and surki pounding. 

Vital Statistics. — Since 1873, a new system for the registration 
of vital statistics has been introduced. The previous system, under 
which the general vital statistics for each District of Bengal were 
registered by the police, was recognised to be hopelessly inaccurate ; 
and accordingly, special areas, one in the town and one in the country, 
were selected as the scene of a more minute and regular system. 
The urban area chosen in Cuttack District comprises the three 
large towns of Cuttack, Kendrdpdrd, and Jdjpur, with a total 
population of 72,313. The number of deaths within this .area 
in 1873 was 1706, equal to a death-mte of 23 57 i)er thousand 
per annum, or 4’8 below the average death - rate for all the 
selected urban areas in Bengal. In the following year, 1874, an 
accuraie record of births as well as of deaths was effected. I he 
total number of births thus recorded in the towns of Cutuck, 
Kendrdpdrd, and Jdjpur was 3246, eciual to a birth’-rate of 44 88 
per thousand per annum, or 5 28 above the general rate throughout 
the selected urban areas in Bengal. In the same ye.ar, the de.aths 
in the three towns numbered 2131, equal to a death-rate of 29 46 
per thousand per annum, or '95 above the general rate in the urban 
areas throughout Bengal. The selected rural area consists of 36 
villages containing a total population of 14,834. Ihe number of 
registered deaths in this tract in 1873 was 234, equal to a death- 
rate of i5‘77 p^f thousand per annum, or 0 88 below the average 
death-rate for all the selected rural ^ireas. In 1874, the numlK*r of 
ascertained births in this selected rural area was 678, equal to 457<> 
per thousand per annum, or 1073 above the genera! rural rate 
throughout Bengal ; the deaths numbered 392, equal to 26-42 per 
thousand per annum, or 5 22 above the general rural death-rate 

throughout Bengal. ■ , , 

Fairs.— The only large fair or religious gathering is the Bdrum, 
which takes place in all the larger towns in the months of May or 
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June ; the most important being held on the sands of the Baitaranl 
at Jdjpur, and continuing for two or three days. It is not attended 
by people from other Districts ; but the peasants for miles around 
flock into the nearest town where it is held, sometimes to the num- 
ber of 10,000 persons, laden with rural produce for barter or sale. 
7 'he Civil Surgeon reports that no connection exists betwefen these 
gatherings and the outbreak ' Of epidemics. Cholera generally 
appears with the arrival of the Puri pilgrims, and does not cease 
till they have left the District. 

Cattle Disease is prevalent in Cuttack and throughout the 
Orissa Division, although no attention seems to have been bestowed 
on the subject prior to 1863. In that year, disease was reported to 
be raging fearfully in the Tributary States, and also along the hilly 
western frontier of Cuttack, in which ‘ more than half the cattle ’ are 
reported to have been lost. In the following year, 1864, the Com- 
missioner reported the extensive prevalence of cattle murrain in the 
Division. In 1866, an attack of foot-and-mouth disease appeared 
among the artillery cattle in the Station of Cuttack. GuH, or cattle 
small-pox, which has been identified with the European ‘ rinderpest,' 
also broke out among the artillery cattle in November 1868, but 
was successfully overcome by the segregation of the animals 
affected. Cattle disease again broke out in Cuttack in 1869, and 
continued prevalent in certain tracts till the close of 1870. A brief 
description of the different forms of epizootic prevalent in Orissa 
will be found in my Statistical Account of Balasor District, where 
the outbreaks appear to, have been of a more severe and fatal 
character than in Cuttack. 

The Indigenous Drugs are as follow : — Ambuld (Spondias 
mangifera) ; a bark used in dysentery. Ankrdnti (Solanum 
jacquinii) ; an expectorant. Ansun (Terminalia tomentosa) ; a 
stimulant. Arjun (Terminalia arjuna); bark astringent and 
diuretic febrifuge. Arkhd (Calotropis gigantea); a stimulant, the 
leaves used as an anodyne, and in elephantiasis, ringworm, lepra, 
and as a poultice in sprains and boils. Aguydbdt (Premna spinosa); 
a stimulant, febrifuge, and expectorant; also used in eruptive 
diseases, and in indigestion. Asudgandhd (Physalis somnifera); 
the bark and root used as a tonic, anodyne, and diuretic; the 
leaves steeped in oil are used for boils and other inflammatory 
eruptions. Asok (Jonesia asoka) ; bark used as an astringent in 
cases of internal haemorrhoids, and also in menorrhagia. Am 
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(Mangifera Indica) ; a bark used as an astringent in dianhcea. htl 
(Agle marmelos) ; a fruit used in dysentery and diarrhocx Bhrin- 
gardj (Verbesina scandens) ; used externally in headache and oph- 
thalmia. Bdmanhdtd (Clerodendron siphonanthus) ; used in 
asthma and fevers. Baulo (Mimusops elengi) ; a bark used as an 
astringent in sore throat. Bdjrd muld (Penicillaria spicata) ; root 
used in gonorrhoea. Bhdliyd (Semecarpus anacardium); a tonic 
and counter-irritant; also used in lepra and indolent sores. Bt- 
guniyd; an expectorant and stimulant. Bdhdrd (Tcrminalia be- 
lerica) ; an astringent used in diarrhaa and dysentery. Bdy^obd, 
two kinds (Jatropa curcas and J. glandulosa) ; an anodyne ; the 
oil from the nut used in rheumatism, etc. Bend (Amlropogon 
muricatum) ; a diaphoretic and febrifuge. Bdsang (itergera 
koenigii); an expectorant and .intispasmodic. Bhutain , tonic and 
febrifuge. Bar koli fZizyphus jujuba); bark of the root used ns 
an astringent in diarrhoea. Bdihidanga (Kmbelia ribes); a vermi- 
fuge. Bdrund (Cratoeva nurvala); bark used as a tonic and febrifuge. 
Bhui aold (Phyllanthus niruri) ; root used in jaundice, etc. Bdkuchi 
(Psoralia corylifolia) ; used in lepra and skin diseases. Chafaurl 
(Asparagus racemosus) ; tonic used in gonorrhcca and lepra. 
Chemuddnimul (Hemidesmus Indica) ; alterative used in syphilis. 
Chiretd (.Agathotes chirayta) ; not an indigenous drug ; used as a 
febrifuge and tonic. Chitdmulnil (Plumbago zeylanica) ; a vcsci- 
cant. Chita mul-ldl (Plumbago rosea) ; used in spleen, .and for 

procuring abortion. Chdkunda (Cassia tora) ; leaves used as a 
purgative. Champd (Michelia champaca); bark a stimulant, ex- 
pectorant, and astringent ; seeds and fruit used for healing crac ks 
in the feet; root a purgative. Ddlmhd (Punica granntum) ; root 
and bark astringent. Dhuturd, all kinds (Datura nietel) ; narcotic, 
stimulant, antispasmodic, and anodyne, and smoked in asthmx 
Ddru haidd; used in p.alpitation of the heart, and in ophthalmia and 
rheumatism. Donti (Croton polyandrum); root ,and seeds used as a 
purgative. Dudhid-latd (O.xystelma csculentum) ; a decoction of the 
plant used in ulcerition of the mouth ; the fresh roots in jaundice. 
Ghi-kumdri (Agave cantula) ; used in vertigo and lie as a refrigerant. 
Gila (GuHandina bonduc) ; seeds used as a tonic and febrifuge ; 
root in rheumatism. Gajd pipal (Scindapsus officinalis) ; a febrifuge, 
tonic, and stimulant. Golancha (( occulus cordifolius) ; tonic, feb- 
rifuge, and antibilious. Gab (Ricinus communis) ; oil purgative ; 
old oil used in rheumatism. Gakhurd (Tribulus terrestris) ; tonic, 
vou xviu. ^ 
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anodyne, and febrifuge, Hasti-kama (Clerodendron hastata) ; tonic, 

' febrifuge, and purifier of the blood. Hdrbhdngd (Cissus quadian- 
gularis) ; used for dislocations and in joining fractures. Hijli-bdddm 
(Anacardium occidentale) ; oil used in rheumatism, etc, Haritaki 
(Terminalia chebula) ; tonic in fever. Indrajab (Wrightia antidysen- 
terica); bark, foot, and seeds used in dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
fever, and as a vermifuge. Ihdra bdruni ; a purgative. Isdbgul 
(Plantago ispaghula) j diureticand demulcent, used in urinarydiseases. 
Jdm (Eugenia jambolana) ; root and bark used as an astringent in 
diarrhoea. y«/Vm*{/(iEschynomene sesban); root an antispasmodic ; 
leaves used as a poultice in orchitis. Jddumdri (Cassia alata) ; 
leaves used4n ringworm. Jayapdl tiglium); seeds used 

as a purgative ; root in snake-bite. Kaukud (Alpina) ; bark an, 
astringent; root a vermifuge. (Herpestis monniera); 

febrifuge and antibilious. Kantdkusum (Argemone Mexicana) ; 
the yellow milk used in itch and ringworm, as well as the oil of 
the, seeds. Kuchild (Strychnos nux-vomica) ; poison, used as a 
febrifuge, antirheumatic, and in lepra ; also as an antisyphilitic, 
Kdldddnd (Pharbitis nil) ; seeds and roots purgative, Karmangd 
(Averrhoa carambola) ; seeds, used as a vermifuge. Kdsondi (Cassia 
sophera); seeds used as a vermifuge, and in sr oies, Khetpdprd 
(Oldenlandia biflora) ; an excellent febrifuge, nic, and stimulant. 
Lankd siju (Euphorbiacese) ; juice or milk u-s i as a detergent heal- 
ing, or in swellings; the bark and seeds as purgat'ves. The milk 
of some species used in cases of scabies, lepra, and ringworm. 
Ludhu (Symplocos racemosa) ; astringent and antibilious, used in 
ophthalmia Muthd (Cyperus longus) ; febrifuge and tonic. Mat- 
matid; tonic, febrifuge, and vermifuge. Man sdru (Arum Indicum) ; 
used in piles. Murgdbi (Sanseviera zeylanica) ; a febrifuge, also 
used in consumption. Mahdnim (Melia sempervirens) ; astringent, 
refrigerant, and used in lepra Manjistd (Rubia munjista); tonic, 
and used in hysteria. Ndgeswar (Mesua ferrea) ; oil used in chronic 
rheumatism, the flowers as a refrigerant and tonic. Nim (Melia 
azadirachta) ; tonic and febrifuge ; leaves used as poultices in bad 
ulcers, lepra, and other skin diseases. 01 (Arum campanulatum) ; 
used in indigestion, colic, piles, and enlargement of .the spleen. Fdn 
(Piper betle); stimulant and expectorant ; the root is used to pre- 
vent child-bearing. Fhutphutikd, used in scabies, and as a poultice 
in sprains. Pitd-nalitd (Corchorus olitorius); bitter tonic. Fatal 
(Trichosanthes dioica); cathartic. Falds (Butea frondoSa); gum 
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or resin astringent ; the seeds used as a vermifuge. Rakia<handam 
(Pterocarpus santalinus) ; astringent and febrifuge. Sudfwi ; tonic, 
febrifuge, vermifuge, and purifier of the blood Sundri (Cathario 
carpus fistula) ; a purgative. Somrdj (Serratula anthelminiica) ; 
vermifuge. Sujind (Moringa pterygosperma) ; stimulant, diuretic, 
used in colic. Sdlpdmi ; febrifuge and tonic, allays thirst in fever. 
Sdl (Shorea robusta) ; seeds astringent ; the young shoots are used 
in cases of inflammation. Simui (Bombax hcptaphyllum) ; seeds 
used to prevent small-pox from spreading over the body. Sondmukhi 
(Cassia obovata) ; purgative. Tentuli (Tainarindus Indica) ; seeds 
astringent ; used in diarrhoea. Tchori (Ipomoea turpethum) ; purga- 
tive and cathartic. Tdlmuli (Curculigo orchioides) ; tonic and puri- 
fier of the blood. Tundpord ; stimulant, exj)erturant, antisyphililic, 
and antiseptic. 
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B ALASOR (a- corrupted form of Bdlcswara, ‘ the Young Lord/ 
i.e. Krishna, or perhaps Baneswara, ‘the Forest l^rd,’ i.e, 
Mahideva) is the northern District of the Orissa Commissionership 
or Division. It is situated between 20“ 43' 50* 2*° 5 ^^ 3 *^^^ 

north latitude, and between-. 86* 18' 40" and 87® 31' 20" cast 
longitude. It contains an area, as returned by the Surveyor- 

’ This Statistical Account has been mainly compiled from my work on Oriiit 
(2 vols. London 1872, Smith, Elder, & Co.), based upon materials furnished by 
the District officers, and my own personal researches and inquiries, supple- 
mental by the following materials:--!!) Annuiil Administration KciH)rts of the 
Government of Bengal from i87i-72 to i 874 ‘ 75 t .Sidlistual 

Rtporitr from November 1875 to Octokr 1876 ; (3) Bengal Census Report, 
1872, with subsequent District Compilation by Mr. C. b. Magralh, t.S. ; (4) 
Report on the Indigenous Agency employed in taking the Census ; (5) Report on 
theiFood-Grain Supply of Bengal, by Mr. A. P. Macdonnell, C.S. (Calcutta 1876); 
(6) Report on the Land Tenures of Balasor, by Mr. W. 1 ‘iddian, C.S., dated 
22d September 1875 ; (7) The Collector’s Report on the Rates of Rent current in 
the District, dated July 1 872 ; (8) Report of the Commissioners appointd to inquire 
into the Famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866; (9) Special Return of Revenue 
and Expenditure in 1870-71, and other Statistics, furnished by the Collector ; 
(10) Report of the Inspector-General of Police for 1872; (ii) Report of the 
Inspector-General of Jails for 1872, with special Jail Statistics for 
1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870; (12) Annual Report of the Director of lubhc 
Instruction for 1872-73, with special Statistics compiled for the years 1856-57, 
1860-^1, and 1870.71 ; (13) Postal Statistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, 
fumishd by the Director-General of Post Offices ; (14) Report of the Meteoro- 
logical Department for 1S73; (15) Medical Report bytheCivU Surgeon; (16) 
Report on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1871 and 1872 ; (17) Slate- 
mentof Area, Latitudes, and Longitudes, etc., furnished by the Surveyor-General. 
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General in January 1876, of 2o68'i2 square miles ; and a popula- 
tion, as ascertained by the Census of 1872, of 770,232 souls. The 
principal town, which is also the Administrative Headquarters of the 
District, is Balasor, situated on the right or west bank of the 
Bur<lbalang river, in 21* 30' 12" north latitude, and 86" 58' 16" east 
longitude. 

Boundaries. — Balasor District is bounded on the north by 
the Bengal District of Midnapur and by the Tributary State of 
Morbhanj ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
Cuttack District, the Baitaranl river forming the boundary-line ; 
and on the west by the Tributary States of Keunjhar, Ni'lgiri, and 
Morbhanj. 

The Jurisdiction of Balasor has undergone many changes. 
Captain Morgan, the first British officer in charge of the District in 
1804, exercised authority between the sea and the Hill States, as at 
present^ but all the Fiscal Divisions {pargands) bejond Ndngaleswar 
and S^tmalang to the north were under Midnapur. To the south, 
his limits were ill-defined, and it is uncertain whether Bhadrakh 
was within his jurisdiction. At that time the country was so 
unsettled, that large discretion had to be allowed to the officers. 
For example, the Kanikd Rijd frequently gave trouble, and was 
sometimes coerced from Cuttack District, and sometimes from 
Balasor, as was found most convenient. Mr. R. ]ter was appointed, 
with the title of Collector, in 1804, and exercised jurisdiction as 
far south as the Brihmani river. From the r8th July 1805 to the 
3d August 1821, Balasor was managed from Cuttack, and had no 
separate»jevenue officer. From 1821 to 1827 a Joint Magistrate 
administered the District as the Deputy of the Collector of Cuttack. 
In 1827 Balasor was erected into an independent Collectorate 
under Mr.- H. Ricketts; and in 1828 Jijpur and Bhadrakh were 
attached to it. Jijpur was subsequently transferred to Cuttack. 
On the north, a perplexing series of transfers and re-transfers of 
Fiscal Divisions has gone on between Balasor and Midnapur, 
particularly in the years 1837, 1858, 1865, and 1868. Some have 
been transferred backwards and forwards as many as three times ; 
and the Collector reports that ‘constant shifting of jurisdiction has 
made these pargands very lawless and difficult to manage.’ 

General Description of District. — Balasor District is simply 
a strip of alluvial land between the hills and the sea, varying from 
about nine to thirty-four miles in breadth. Generally speaking, the 
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hill country rises from the western boundary-line. The District 
naturally divides itself into three well-defined tracts : (i) The Salt 
Tract along the coast ; {2) the Arable Tract, or rice country ; and 
(3) the Submontane Tract, or jungle lands. 

The Salt Tract runs the whole wav down the coast, and forms 
a desolate strip a few miles broad. Towards the beach it rises itUo 
sandy ridges, from fifty to eighty feel high, sloping inland, and 
covered with a vegetation of low scrub jungle, seldom or never rising 
above the height of a man. Sluggish brackish streams crecj) along 
between banks of foetid black mud. 'I'he sandhills on the verge 
of the ocean are carpeted with the fleshy leaves of crc*epers and the 
wild convolvulus, on which the antelope loves to feed. Inland, the 
plain spreads out into prairies of coarse long grass and scrub jungle, 
which harbour wild animals in great ])lciKy ; but throughout this 
vast region there is scarcely a hamlet, ami only a patch of rice cul- 
tivation at long intervals. From any part of the Salt '1 ract one 
may see the boundary of the inner arable p.art of the District, fringed 
with long lines of trees, from which every morning the villagers 
driv9 their herds of cattle out into the saliferous i)lains to graze. 
This tract is purely alluvial, and appears to be of ler ent date. 
Towards the coast, the soil has a distinctly saline t.aste, and the 
manufacture of salt is carried on to a considerable extent. An 
account of the method of salt manufacture adopted in Ikdasor 
District will be found on a subscejuent page of this SLalistical 
Account {vide p. 336). 

The Arable Tract lies beyond the salt lands, and embraces 
the chief part of the District. It is a long de.id level of rice fields, 
with a soil lighter in colour than that of Bengal or Behar, much 
more friable, and apt to split up into small cubes with a rectangular 
cleavage. Where water has lain long on fallow lands, the surface 
throws up curious little mounds, which are speedily covered with 
grass, and look like a number of men’s heads protruding from the 
earth. Another feature of the Arable Tract is the/<f/r, literally the 
‘ cups,’ or depressed lands near the river banks. 1 hey were pro- 
bably marshes that have partially silted up by the yearly overflow of 
the streain.,. These cup-lands bear the finest crops. As a whole, 
the Arable Tract is a treeless region, except around the villages, 
which are encircled by fine mango, pipal, banyan, and tamarind 
trees, and intersected with green shady lanes of bamlwo. A few 
palmyras, date palms, and screw pines (a sort of aloe whose leaves 
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are armed with formidable triple rows of hook-shaped thorns) dot 
the expanse, or run in straight lines between the fields. 

The Submontane Tract js an undulating country with a red 
soil, much broken up into ravines along the foot of the hills. 
Masses of laterite, buried in hard ferruginous clay, crop up as rocks 
or slabs. At Kopdri, in kild, Ambohati, about two square miles are 
almost paved with such slabs, dark red in colour, perfectly flat, and 
polished like plates of iron. A thousand mountain torrents have 
scooped out for themselves picturesque ravines clothe^ with an ever 
fresh verdure of prickly thorns, stunted gnarled shrubs, and here 
and there a noble forest tree, large tracts are covered with sAl 
jungle, which nowhere, however, attains to any great height 

River System. — BaJasor District is watered by six distinct river 
systems, viz. those of the Subamar^hi, Pinchp^ri, Burdbalang,; 
Jamkd, Kdnsb^ns, and Baitaranf. The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of each of these rivers, with their most im isrtant tributaries 
and offshoots ; — 

The Subarnarekha, ‘ the Streak of Gold,’ takes its rise near the 
Station of Rdnchf, in Lohdrdagd District, in the Chutid Nagpur 
Division'. It enters Balasor District in pargani FathUbid, owing 
in a tortuous southern course, with gigantic bends east and west, till 
it reaches the sea, in latitude 21° 35' north, and longitude 87® 23' 
east. The river is navigable by country craft as high as'Kdlikclpur, 
about sixteen miles from the mouth, to which point the tide also 
runs. Rice.-boats of two tons burden can make their way up to the 
boundary of Balasor District, and during the rains far into Mor- 
bhanj. The river banks are high and steep on the outer curve of 
the bends, against which the water cuts ; and flat and sandy on the 
inner. The stream nowhere expands into lakes. It has no tribu- 
taries within the District, and although studded by islands as old as 
our oldest maps, has long ceased any operations of diluvion or 
alluvion on a large scale. The country around the banks is culti- 
vated to within a few miles of the sea, where it becomes jungly. 
The Subamarekhi is nowhere fordable within Balasor District 
during the rainy months. 

The Panchpara. — ^The intermediate country, on the south of the 
Subarnarekha and north of the Burdbalang, forms a great line of 
drainage down from Morbhanj. It is watered by a number of small 
streams, of which the principal are the Jamiri, Bdns,‘and Bhairingi. 
They unite, bifurcate, and re-ninite in the wildest confusion, and at 
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length enter the sea, as the Pdnchpird, in latitude 21 31' north, 
and longitude 87* 10' east. The tide runs up only ten miles ; and 
although their interlacings constantly spread out into shallow 
swamps,' yet one of them, the Bins, is deep enough at certain parts 
of its course for boats of four tons burden all the year round. 

The Burabalang.— South of this network of rivers is the Burd- 
balang, literally ‘ the Old Twister.’ It rises among the Morbhanj 
hills, in lat. 21® 24' N. and long. 86® 36' E., and after receiving 
two small tributaries, the Gangdhar and Sunai, wriggles into the sea 
in lat. 2 1” 28/ N. and long. 87® 5' E. The tide runs up twenty- 
three miles. In the upper parts of its course the banks are sandy, 
steep, and cultivated ; in the lower part they are of firm mud, 
covered to high-water mark with black slime, and surrounded by 
jungle or open grassy plains. Brigs, sloops, and sea-going steamers 
can navigate as far as the town of Balasor, about sixteen miles up 
its twisting course, but the sand-bar across the mouth of the river 
renders the entrance difficult. 

The Jamka.— On the south of the Burdbalang, a second network of 
rivers, known as the Jdmkd, find their way down the line of drainage 
from the Nilgirf hills; and enter the sea by many channels .along the 
coast of Dasmalang parganL There is little or no navigation, as 
their mouths are very difficult to enter ; nor are there any towns 
with a maritime traffic on their banks. 

The KansbanS or KainsbaNs is so called from a jungle of 
kdins grass and bamboos amid which it rises in ki/d Ambohati. 
The stream runs in a south-easterly direction, at first almost p.irallei 
with the Nilgiri hills, and receives from them a number of nameless 
drainage streams on its northern or left bank. At Bfrpdrd it bifur- 
cates, the northern branch retaining its original name, and entering 
the sea in lat 21® iz'as" N.,Iong. 86® 52' 10" E. The southern 
branch receives thenapie of Gamm.af, and falls into the sea six miles 
south of the Kdnsbdns. This river is navigable only a few miles 
up, but it is notorious for its sudden floods, and the vast extent of 
country which it submerges in the rainy season. 

The Baitarani, identified by the Brdhmans as the Styx of Hindu 
mythology, but possibly a corruption of Avitaranf, meaning difficult 
to cross,’ enters the District at the village of Bdlipur, and flows for about 
forty-five miles in a south-westerly direction till it joins the Dhdmrd, 
five miles from its mouth. The united stream enters the sea, under 
the name of the Dhdmrd, in lat 20 47 ®7 ® 
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Dhimrd is a fine navigable stream, bat, like all the Orissa rivers, it is 
rendered perilous by a bar across its mouth. The Dhdmrd estuary is 
described in my Statistical Account of Cuttack {ante, pp. 33-34). The 
Baitarani forms the boundary between Balasor and Cuttack, It is 
nowhere fordable during the fains, but can be crossed everywhere in 
the dry weather above Olokh, about fifteen miles from its mouth. 
At Olokh it ceases to be navigable, and the tide does not run above 
thisplace. Itreceivestwofine tributaries onits Balasor side, the Sdlandi 
and the Matai. The' former, properly called Silnadf, takes its name 
from the sdl forests which it traverses. It rises on the southern slope 
of the Meghdsani mountain, literally the ‘Seat of Clouds,’ in Morbhanj, 
and throughout its upper course is a black-water river with high 
banks and a bottom of muddy sand. In J anuary it scarcely anywhere 
exceeds three feet in depth. Luxuriant vegetation clothes its banks, 
which at times rise almost to the dignity of cliffs, and for mil^s the 
river runs through one continuous grove of mangoes, palms, and 
bamboos. It forms no islands or lakes, and has no tide, but it is 
navigable for country boats as high as six miles from its junction 
with the Baitarani. Its lower course bifurcates into a network of 
streams, which are interlaced with those of the Matai. The Matai 
brings down the drainage of the country between the Kinsbins 
and the Sdlandi, and after a tortuous course over a muddy bed, 
and between densely wooded banks, enters the Dhdmri river near 
its mouth. A canal, the only old one in Balasor District, unites 
the Matai with the Gammai ; but an embankment has been built 
right across its mouth, and it has ceased to be used for traffic. 

Ports and Harbours. — ‘ The District of Balasor has a coast-line 
of eighty-five miles, and possesses seven ports as originally con- 
stituted by a special Act in 1858. This Act has recently been 
repealed by the new Indian Ports Act The names of the seven 
ports, proceeding from north to south, are as follow: — Subamarekhi, 
Sirathd, Chhinuyd, Balasor, Liichanpur, Churiman, and the Dhimrd. 
The most important of these were, in former times, Subamarekhd 
and Churdman. These are now the two most unimportant, having 
become gradually choked up with silt, the common enemy of all 
the rivers of the Province. The rivers are generally of sufficient 
depth, but ea(^ is blocked up by a bar of sand or mud across its 
mouth. It is an inexplicable fact that the Subamarekhd, which 
exceeds all the other rivers of . the District in length, in area of 
catchment basin (6500 square miles), and in volume of discharge 
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both in the rainy and dry season (the maximum disrl\ari;c being 
500,000 cubic feet per second), should have been the first thus to 
silt up. The phenomena which accelerate or retard the deteriora- 
tion of these estuaries are at present but little understood by the 
engineering profession ; and scientific research should be directed 
towards the discovery of means by which river currents may be 
enabled to maintain clear channels against the obstructive intluences 
at work. This is the main object to which all our attempts at im- 
proving the ports of Balasor should be directed. Success in this 
direction would open up a future of almost unlimited commen i.d 
prosperity for the Province. The standard of living would be raised, 
by the regular importation of articles which people who reside in more 
accessible localities are accustomed to consider necessaries of life ; 
cultivation would receive a stimulus which would teach the people 
the possibility of extracting from the soil other and more profitable 
•products than rice, at present almost the sole crop grown, and 
almost the only commodity exported ; commercial cntcrj.risc would 
draw upon the almost unlimited forest and mineral wealth of the 
Tributary States, separated from the seaboard by so short a distance; 
lastly, famine would become a thing of the past, and would survive 
only in the memories of men.’ A detailed acco.int of the import 
and export trade of the Balasor ports, as a whole, will be g'vcn m 
a subsec}ucnt section of this Statistical Account (pp. 337 “ 344 )- ^ 

description of each of the different Balasor ports is mainly derived 
from a valuable article in The Statistical Reporter {ot April 1876. 

‘ Subarnarekha Port.— The port of Subamaiekhd consists 0 a 
demarcated portion of the river of that name, situated some twelve 
miles from the sea by water route, or about six miles in a direct 
line In early times it seems to have been by far the most im- 
poriant port on the Orissa coast. A colony is said to have been 
established here by the Portuguese at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Its special interest, however, consists in the fact that it 
appears to have been the earliest maritime settlement of the English 
iABengal.’ The English Settlement was founded on the mms of 
the earlier Portuguese location at PippH, on the Subamarekha, m 
1634, two years before the setUement at Balasor. Pippli was ruined 
by the silting up of the river at its mouth. During the first half of 
the present century, the place lingered on as a ruined and iilt-lockcd 
village, but a recent report states that no trace of the town now exists, 
at any rate under the same name. The article in Tht Statishcal 
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Reporter continues as follows : — ‘ No object seems discoverable on 
the banks of the Subarnarekhd to excite the interest or to reward 
the toil of the archaeologist. Of the Portuguese and English settle- 
ments every vestige and trace has been obliterated. No remains 
of a single building erected by the settlers can now be traced, ^d 
it may be said of them that their place knows them no more. If 
the settlers ever constructed masonry buildings, it is not improbable 
that a change ip the river’s course may have washed them into its 
bed. Though most of the inhabitants of the vicinity have heard 
that the Subarnarekhd was formerly a great port, yet there is no 
fixed tradition as to the site of the old settlements ; and if they are 
pressed for an opinion on the subject, some indicate one place, and 
some another. The most credible account is that given by the son 
of a former kdzi, who lived close by. He stated that near the 
village of Mdnuagar, on the right bank of the river, about four miles 
above the present port, there formerly existed a great settlement of 
of Firinghls (Europeans) and Mughuls, whose ships used to sail from 
the sea right up to the spot ; and that the Firinghls had a cemetery 
with masonry tombs, and that the site of the whole has been washed 
into the river. He added that the river so often changes its course 
that to identify the precise spot would be impossible. 

‘In January 1875, Captain Harris, the Conservator of Orissa 
Ports, held a professional examination of the entrance to this, port. 
He reported that the entrance tQ the river from the east, shown on 
old charts, had closed up, and that the only channel now remaining 
Avas to the south-west of the shoals in the mouth. The entrance 
was found so bad, that more than the actual rise of tide could not 
be calculated c'^'er the outer bar ; that is, the sands stretching 
across the river’s mouth are almost bare at low water. In the north- 
east monsoon, a steamer with a draught not exceeding nine feet, 
might enter and leave with the tide ; but the port is quite unsafe 
during the south-west monsoon, as it presents a dead lee shore, with 
breakers right across the mouth. The place possesses no artificial 
conveniences or appliances, and Government has recently decided 
that the insignificance of its trade does not warrant any expenditure 
on its improvement. This conclusion is justified by the facts. The 
imports during the two last years (1873-1875) have been nil ; the 
exports consist of a very few thousand maunds of rice, conveyed in 
large boats; the value of the exports in 1873-74 was ;^2439, 
1874-75 only ;^ii5. The port is, in fact, principally frequented by 
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fishing-boats, which in fair weather issue out in squadrons of fifteen 
to twenty, and travel down the coast as far as Puri. These fisher- 
men are particularly keen in their pursuit of the hUsd, and a thitill.i 
of them will sometimes drift along together for d.iys, awaiting the 
approach of a shoal of that fish. When the shoal arrives, they 
at once fill their boats, steer straight for shore, .anti convert their 
haul into sukhnd, or sun-dried fragments of fish- -a favourite relish 
with the Uriyds. No regular survey of the .Suharn.irekli;t river itself, 
as distinguished from its mouth, h.as been matle. Over the bar, the 
river possesses a magnificent deep channel, and the only obstacle 
to navigation is that presented by the bar across tlie mouth. 

‘Saratha and Chhanuya Port.s — Kiftecn miles .south-west of 
the Subamarekhd are situated the twin ports of S.iratli;i and t'lihd- 
nuyd. Each consists of a demarcated portion of the river of the 
same name ; but as these two rivers unite at a short distance from 
the sea, into which they empty themselves by the same estuary, 
known as the Pdnchpdrd, there seems no reason why two ports 
instead of one should have been constituted. 'I’hc .S;irath.i and 
'Chhdnuyd rivers are frequented by native rice sloo|)s ; the former 
being navigable as far as Nabtdgarh, eight miles from the sea, and 
the Chhdnuyd as far as Mahdd.anf, nine miles from the sea, measur- 
ing in a direct line. At low tide there are not many indies of water 
at this mouth. With the rise of the tides, vessels of about three 
thousand or about a hundred tons burden, ( oiuriveto get in. 

Once over the bar, there is no want of water. Poth rivers are deep, 
slimy ndlds; and except at high-w.atcr, there is much difficulty in 
landing, owing to the soft, muddy banks. A fourth-class iron buoy 
had been ordered to be laid down o|q>o.site the estuary, to mark the 
entrance. During the past two years (1873-1875) the imports of 
Chhdnuyd and Sdrathd have been nil ; the e,\ports amounted to 
;^2983 in value in 1873-74, and to ,^1820 in 1874-75. 

‘Balasor Port. — By far the most important of the District ports 
is that of Balasor, which consists of the portion of the Burdbalang 
river fronting the town of Ba'asor. 1 he jiort is about threc-ijuartcrs 
of a mile in length, being situated .about seven miles from the co.ast 
in a direct line; but the river’s course is so sinuous, doubling back 
upon itself in numerous loops, that the di,stance by water. between 
the same points is fifteen miles. From Balasor to the sea, the river 
itself has a fair depth of water ; it is at its mouth that the difficulties 
of navigation begin or end, according as the vessel is bound outwards 
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or inwards. From that point to the Balasor buoy, laid in three and 
a half fathoms (low-water springs), at a distance of six miles from 
the river’s mouth, a narrow channel leads between sandbanks on 
both sides. The bar, or in other words the shallowest part of this 
channel, is half a mile long, and is a little over two miles from the 
river’s mouth. The entrance has been surveyed annually by Captain 
Harris, with the result that in spring tides there is only a depth of 
one foot bn the bar at low-water, while high-water gives a rise of 
thirteen feet. The channel from the Balasor buoy inwards is well 
buoyed. There is a flagstaff at the mouth, where the tides are sig- 
nalled. The course up the river is marked by beacons ; and an iron 
barge, to be used as a floating jetty at the port, has recently been 
obtained. A project for rendering the course of the river shorter 
and straighter, by cutting through the narrow necks of land that 
divide the different loops, has long been under discussion. It was 
at first supposed that this measure might add to the velocity of the 
tides, and cause the tidal scour to deepen the channel over the bar. 
It has, however, now been decided that the present state of our 
engineering knowledge does not enable us to predict with any con- 
fidence whether this effect, or one exactly the opposite, would be 
produced ; and the project has, in consequence, been abandoned. 
A cut was actually made about the year 1 863, which succeeded in 
shortening the course of the river by about a mile. But, unfortu- 
nately, no observations were taken of the effect thereby produced 
upon the entrance.’ 

Captain Horsburgh, in his Sailing Directions, gives the following 
directions for making the port ; — ' Balasor River. The entrance is 
in latitude ai® 28' N, and a little to the eastward of the meridian of 
Point Palmyras. From the Point, all the low coast is planted with 
trees, until within two or three miles of the entrance of the river, which 
on both sides is destitute of them, having a sandy, barren aspect ■, by 
this it may be known, particularly by the small sandhills on the 
N.E. side. When the Nflgirf hills, situated inland to the westward, 
are seen, they answer as a good mark for a ship having occasion to 
proceed to the anchorage. With the extremity of the southernmost, 
or Long Hill, W. J S., the peak of the middle one appearing highest 
and separated from the others W.N.W. or. W. by N, } N., the 
smallest to the N.E bearing N.W. by N. — a ship will have a good 
berth in five fathoms mud, with the entrance of the river about N. 
by W., off shore five or six miles. The banks here are very flat, the 
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. depths being two and a half and three fathoms about four miles 
from the land. From the anchorage in five fathoms, the peak of 
the Nflgiri hills bears W.N.W., distant nineteen miles; and from 
Balrimgarf, at the river’s entrance, it bears W. J N., distant fourteen 
miles. A boat proceeding for Balasor i iver should c arry a compass, 
and in crossing the bar ought to bring the flagstaff at Balrdmgarl, 
or the Bankshall House, N.N.W. ; keeping it on t is be.uing will 
lead her to the outer beacons, which are poles placed on each side 
the entrance of the bar. From hence the channel lies directly to- 
wards the S.W. point of the opening of the river, where the j)ass.agc 
is marked out by beacons or poles on each side, placed at convenient 
distances on the extremities of the shoals. At full and change of 
moon it is high-water about ten o’clock, and the tide rises from 
twelve to fifteen feet in common springs ; but there is not more th.an 
two or three feet on the bar at low-water in the dry season. It is, 
therefore, proper not to attempt to p.ass over until the last quarter 
flood, for the sea breaks high upon it during the first quarter flood, 
particularly during the south-west monsoon.’ 

Balasor is also a shipbuilding port. ‘ All the sloops,’ continues 
Tht Statistical Reporter, ‘ used along the coast for local traffic are 
built here in dry docks of mud. In 1851, 56 vessels were rctur. cd 
as belonging to Balasor; and in 1853 the number had increased ;o 
167, in spite of a loss of 44 ships in a cyclone in 1851. The 
present number of vessels registered as belonging to the port of 
Balasor is 79. The reason of Balasor sloops being fewer m 1876 
than in 1853 is the cessation of the manufacture and export of 
Government salt, which was formerly sent from the Balasor ports 
to the Salkiah golAs or warehouses, opposite Calcutta, for storage. 
During the latter years of the Government salt monopoly, Balasor 
had a Master-Attendant of its own ; and the vigour of the local 
trade was immensely stimulated by the energetic and business-like 
way in which the export of Government salt was conducted, entirely 
in local bottoms, by the Master-Attendant.’ 

Sloops from the Madras coast, from Ceylon, and from the Lac- 
cadive and Maidive Islands, annually resort in large numbers to 
Balasor port, for cargoes of rice. The port presents a very animated 
appearance during the cold weather, being generally crowded with 
these vessels taking in cargoes. The Laccadive and Maldive 
islanders depend principally upon Balasor District for their annual 
supply of grain. These sloops bring but little cargo ; occasionally 
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a few cocoa-nuts, coir, and matting. During 1873, 1874, and a 
part of 1875, a smaU'steamer plied once a week between Calcutta 
and Balasor. The steamer, which drew about nine feet of water 
when laden, has now (April 1876) ceased to run, owing mainly to 
the depression of the Calcutta rice market, A steamer of greater 
draught than this would not suit the port, and even a draught of 
nine fee^ involves much waiting for tides. What is really required, 
is a light-draught sea-going vessel, about 150 feet long, 30 feet 
beam, to load to 7 feet, with disconnecting paddle wheels to enable 
her to turn sharp bends, compound engines, small consumption of 
coal, a speed of twelve knots, with good shelter for native passengers, 
and cabins for a few first-class ones. The largest native sloops 
which receive their full cargo in the river are of four thousand 
maunds (about 145 tons) burden. Ships of a larger size anchor at 
the Balasor buoy, and are loaded from cargo boats, 

‘ In 1873-74 the value of the imports of the Balasor port was 
^1(^48,302, and of the exports ;^66,g58. In 1874-75 the value of 
the imports was and of the exports ;;£^5 5,098. 

‘ Laichanpur and Churaman Ports. — Measured straight along 
the coast-line, the port of Ldichanpur is twenty-three miles south of 
the Bur^balang or Balasor river. The port of Churdman, again, is 
five miles south of Liichanpur. These ports are demarcated portions 
of two at present quite insignificant; and their mouths are 
now so nearly closed, that to steer a small jolly-boat into them and 
out to sea again requires careful watching of the tides. These two 
ftii/as are branches of the same river, the Kinsbins, which bifurcates 
at Bfrp^ri, seven miles from the coast in a straight line. The 
northern branch, on which the port of Ldichanpur is situated, 
keeps the name of the K^nsbdns ; the southern, on which Churiman 
is situated, is called the Gammai. It is no matter for surprise that 
these streams should have silted up ; for although during the rains 
in times of flood the Kinsbdns conveys large volumes of water from 
the hills to the sea, yet during the rest of the year jt dwindles down 
to a streamlet a few inches in depth, or dries up altogether. The 
mouths of these naVds are so completely concealed by a dense fringe 
. of jungle, that it is almost impossible for a stranger sailing down 
the coast to discover them. At present, no vessel of a burden, 
exceeding a thousand maunds, or forty-five tons, can enter either of 
them, even at high-water. The rice sloops which nominally receive 
their cargoes at these ports, in reality load while at anchor several 
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miles out at sea, opposite their entrance ; six miles is no uncommon 
distance in the case of sloops of three thousand mounds burden. 
The rice is carried from the port to the sloops in small boats. 
Great facilities are afforded by the extraordinarily soft and yielding 
nature of the mud bottom of the river. The rice sloops penetrate 
as near the coast as high-water will allow them to shove their waj’, 
and the receding tide leaves the greater part of their hulls resting 
securely on a SQft cushion of mud. Should a storm come on, they 
have nothing to fear. It is a fact notorious on the coast, that should 
doubt arise as to the possibility of weathering a. dangerous stonn, 
the safest place is to run the ship straight into the bay of Chunfman, 
where the thick, half-liquid mass of mud in solution affords the 
best possible non<onductor to the violence of the winds and waves. 

‘ Such is the state of these ports at present. Local tradition, how- 
ever, asserts that within recent times Churdman was the j)rincipal 
port of Orissa, and this is corroborated by references in the old 
correspondence. The Balasor Collector of Customs in 1809 wrote 
that “ Churdman is considered the most safe and convenient port 
on the coast of Orissa, and carries on a sea-going trade exceeding 
that of Balasor.” In 1812 the Collector of Customs reported:— 
“ The trade of the Province, except in the article of rice, is very 
limited. Lait year, no less a quantity than 1,100,000 mounds of rice 
w!>s exported from the port of Churdman and rivers contiguous 
thereto.” 

‘ In 1873-74 the value of the imports of the ports of Churdman 
and Ldichanpur, taken together, amounted to ;^ 25 * > 
exports to ;^i3,83i. In 1874-75 the imports were nil, the value of 
the exports being ^£^5834. A fourth-class iron buoy has been 
ordered to mark the entrance to the port of Churdman. This buoy, 
when in position, will be a great convenience to persons having 
occasion 10 use the port. 

Dhamra Ports.— ‘The Dhdmrd river is a wide and deep estuary, 
forming the south boundary of Balasor District. It discharges the 
united waters of the Mataf, Baitarani, Brdhmani, and Kharsud rivers. 
The eastern .boundary of the Dhdmrd port is the Dhdmrd Custom 
Station; and the port includes the navigable channels of all the 
above rivers, as far as they are affected by tidal waters. These limits 
embrace ChdndbdK, on the Baitarani ; Hdnsud, formerly a great salt 
emporium, on the Brahman! ; Patdmunddi, on the Brahmdni, and 
Aul, on the Kharsud— the three last being within Cuttack District. 
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ChindMli on the Baitarani has during the past three years assumed 
a prominent position as a station for coasting steamer traffic, and is 
rapidly rising in importance. It is, however, little frequented by 
the native sloops, which wander about the navigable channels leading 
to the great Dhdmrd estuary, taking in cargoes of rice wherever they 
find it most convenient. The Matal river is more particularly 
affected by the native craft, as affording unrivalled advantages in its 
long course through a rice-producing tract.' 

The latest Survey Report, dated loth May 1870, places the 
Dhimri first among the navigable rivers of Orissa. The entrance 
to the port is marked by the Kanikd buoy in twenty-one feet re- 
duced, and by Shortt’s Tripod beacon on the extreme north-east dr)' 
portion of Point Palmyras Reef. The entrance has greatly improved 
since 1866. The old outer bar with but nine feet of water remains, 
but a second outer, channel with ten feet at lowest tide has opened 
about a mile to the south. From this to the inner bar no material 
change in the depth has taken place ; but the inner bar, although 
improved of late, is constantly liable to alterations, and stands in 
need of re-survey. In 1859 twelve feet were to be found on this 
bar; in 1866, only three; and in 1870, eight The water rapidly 
shoals from a minimum depth of twenty-one feet at the Kanikd 
buoy to six feet on the Central Sand. On the north of this, howr 
ever, the new charts show a channel with a biinimum of nipe feet ; 
and on the south there is another passage, with water npwhere less 
than ten feet in depth, and in most places from thirteen to sixteen 
feet. Once through these passages the channels re-unite, and pro- 
ceed inland with water from twelve to twenty feet, to the Kanik^ 
iron beacon, where twenty-nine feet may be obtained. Proceeding 
nearly due west, the water again shoals from twenty to eight feet, 
and again gradually deepens till a depth of thirty feet is reached, in 
.the channel to the north of the eastern extremity of Kilibhanj 
Island. After this, the difficulties incident to vessels going up are 
simply those of river navigation. Ships which can get within the 
southern outer channel, with its minimum depth of ten feet at low 
tide, find absolute protection from the monsoon. Notwithstanding 
its excellence as a harbour, the Dhimri, owing to its distance 
from Cuttack or any large centre of industry or population, is 
not so much frequented by European craft as False Point; but 
large numbers of native vessels resort to it in connection with 
the Madras rice trade. At one time, indeed, it was contemplated 
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to select the Dhimri as the channel by which the whole canal 
system of Orissa should debouch upon the sea. This was before 
the formation of the East Indian Irrigation Comp.any, which, after 
a most careful inquiry, wisely decided upon False Point as their 
basis of operations on the seabo.ard. Horsburgh treats Point Pal- 
myras, at the mouth of the Dhimri, only as a beacon for nuking the 
HugH ; and cautions vessels with regard 10 the necessity of hauling 
out into twelve or fourteen fathoms, if they sight the eastern limit 
of the bank. He gives the rise of tide as from ten to twelve feet 
in the springs, and from seven to eight feet in the neaps. The latest 
Survey Report, dated 13th May 1870, returns the tidal range at 
ten feet, with variations from a minimum of 6 feet 10 inches to a 
maximum of 10 feet 6 inches. It must be remembered tliat the 
depths in the channels given above are the reduced minimum at 
the lowest possible tide, so that the harbour, like all others along 
the Orissa coiist, is practically available during the Hood tiile to 
vessels drawing considerably more water than mentioned above. 
Ships drawing from ten to even eighteen feet frequent the harbour 
with perfect safety. 

Chandbali, on the B.'iitarani, is within the limits of the Dhiinrd 
port, although situated a considerable distance from the sea coast. 
This place has risen to importance only within the last three or 
four years, and is now the centre of a rajaidly growing trade. 'I’lic 
ch.mnel of the Dhdmri and IJaitar.ani, as far as ChdndbdK, has 
been completely marked out with buoys and beacons, with mooting 
buoys in mid-channel at ChdndbdK. 'J'hc article in T/u Stutistkal 
Reporter above cited thus describes the i)ort : ‘ 1 he (jovernment 

has established a police station and staging bungalow at Ch.ind- 
ba!(, and has acquired 123 acres of land, upon wliich broad roads 
have been laid out ; a Customs office and warehouse is under 
construction; and 33 plots, commanding a river frontage, have 
been leased out to the leading merchants and shipowners. I he 
credit of the foundation, so to speak, of Chdndbdli is due to 
Captain MacXeill, who first discovered its adajitability for the pur- 
poses of passenger traffic; and who owns the pilgrim rest-houses, 
built in the form of a square, and situated m a plot of Government 
land which has been allotted to him. Two miles above Chdndbdli, 
but on the Cuttack side of the river, is seated Mahurigdon, which 
has been for two years a regular halting station for steamers owned 
by a native firm in Calcutta. Besides Chdndbdli and Mahurigdon, 
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there are many points on the Baitaranf river affording an equally 
secure, and even a deeper anchorage. But the banks are very low, 
and Chdndbdli appears to be the only spot containing high land of 
any considerable extent suitable for building purposes. The station 
is situated on a high but narrow sand ridge, which trends from the 
north to the south in a direction parallel to the sea coast fpr a 
distance of many miles, and terminates abruptly on the northern bank 
of the river. At present (1876) three steamers ply regularly between 
Calcutta and Chdndbdlf, and another between Calcutta and Mahurf- 
g^ion, belonging to a Calcutta native firm. With the exception of 
a very few native craft, ChdndbcUf and Mahurigdon trade only wth 
Calcutta. The trade in commodities is supplemented by a passen- 
ger traffic, which in 1874-75 amounted to 32,000 persons either 
way, and which is increasing steadily and considerably. A portion 
of the passengers are pilgrims on their way to and from Jagann^Lth. 
The majof part of the pilgrim passengers are up-country people of 
the middle class, who can afford to pay their fare by rail to Calcutta, 
and by steamer to Orissa. There is also a strictly local passenger 
traffic of Uriy^s, who resort to Calcutta in considerable numbers 
in search of domestic service as palanquin bearers, etc. 

‘The trade of Chdndbilf and Mahurigion is mainly a steamer 
traffic, comprising nearly the whole of the items which make up the 
import and export trade of the District. On the other hand, the 
traffic of the rest of the Dhdmrd port is carried on exclusively in 
sailing ships. It is almost entirely a rice trade, the exports com- 
prising little else, and the imports being next to nothing. The 
marked distinction between these two divisions of the trade of 
Dhclmrd port is apparent from the follomng statement: — In 
1873-74 the value of the Chindbdli and Mahurfgdoii imports 
amounted to 122, 143, while that of Dhdmrd port proper (exclud- 
ing Chindbill and Mahurfgdon) was only ;^6i9 ; the exports from 
Ch^ndb^f and Mahurfgdon, in the same year, amounted to ^^61,4^6, 
and from Dhimrd proper to ;^i5,520. In 1874-75 the value of 
the Chdndbdlf and Mahurigdon imports was .jC2oo,B^S, and of 
Dh^mr^ proper only ;^89 ; the value of the Chdhdbilf and Mahuri- 
gdon exports was ;^i39,5S4, and that of Dhdmrd 1,407.’ A 
detailed statement of the general sea-borne as well as the inland 
trade of Balasor District will be found in a subsequent section of 
this Statistical Account (pp. 337-344). 

Utilization of th* Water Supply. — Notwithstanding the 
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abundant water supply, there is no great inland river traffic in 
Balasor. Up to two or three years ago, the sea-going trade was 
wholly in the hands of natives of the Madras coast, and of Musal- 
mdns from Calcutta and Eastern Bengal. Non-navigable rivers are 
nowhere used as a motive power for turning machinery, nor are 
they anywhere applied for purposes of irrigation, except on a very 
small scale along the S;ilandi, for jiatchcs of tobacco, and for vege- 
table gardens ne.ar villages. The bed of the S.il.indi is utilized to a 
small extent for reed plantations ; ami the long stemmed variety of 
rice, known as tmufiui, is successfully grown in a depth of seven or 
eight feet of water in the hollow cu])-lands (ftils). 

Embankments intersect the Ibstrict in every direction. The 
principal of these are the lihogrdi and Sals.i P.ii on the lower reac hes 
of the Subarnarekhd, and the great Nund or Salt embankment, 
which extends for about fifteen miles along the sea fare of Ankurd 
pargami, with a view to keepiilg out the sea. It is built across the 
mouth of a canal which united the Matai and Ciammal rivers, to 
prevent the tide from forcing its way into that channel, as they 
formerly caused ^reat d.amage to the crops on either side. .Although 
valuable as a defence against the o<'ean, this cinltankinent intercepts 
the natural drainage from the land ; and whc'n the Gammaf and the 
Kdnsbdns come down in tiood, it has to be pierced in order to let 
the water through. In general, the embankments are intended to 
protect the country from the rivers during the rains. 'I’he success 
of the Balasor embankments as a preventive against flood will be 
shown in a subsequent section of this Account, which treats of 
Natural Calamities. 

Fisheries. — Fish are abundant along the sea coast, and in the 
numerous tidal creeks and estuaries, but there arc no fishing towns 
or villages, properly so called. Along the rivers in the interior of 
the District there is the same comiilaint of the scan ity of fish noticed 
in the Statistical Account of Cuttack District (pp. 54 57 )i 0"ing 
to the indiscriminate destruction of fry and breeding fish, and to 
the use of traps and nets with so small a mesh as to retain any fish, 
however minute. The principal fishing castes are Keuls and 
Gokhds, who fish in rivers, tanks, and ditches all over the District. 
The Census Report returns the 'number of Hindu fishing and boat- 
ing castes of Balasor at 54,416 persons, or 7-3 per cent, of the Hindu 
population, who form 95'9 per cent, of the total population of 
the District. 
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Natural Products. — Laterite is used for building, and the 
honeycombed variety was largely employed in former times for 
temples. All ancient statues and idols are carved in chlorite, ob- 
tained from the hills on the western boundary of thg.- District. 
There are no forests or jungle products in Balasor, nor any wide 
pasture lands. 

Wild Animals. — The wild elephant, very rare 5 tiger, rare j wild 
buffalo, common ; black bear, chiefly in the north of the District ; 
leopard, hyena, elk, nilgdi, spotted deer, antelope, hog-deer, mouse- 
deer, wild dog, wild cat, civet cat, and hare. Among birds — the 
peacock, jungle-fowl, black partridge, red partridge, quails of two 
sorts, snipe, golden plover, wild ducks, and wild geese. Among 
fresh-water fish, the following twenty-three varieties are worthy of 
notice: — Maurdll, karandi, gort, chengd, satA, mdgur, singi, balid, 
chingri, khdsmerd^ rui, bhakurd, phel'i, merkdli, kanttyd, kau, mirgal, 
bdimtor'i, bdrtori, kkardtori^ khayrd, kalbaus, and pahdrd. Sea- 
water fish swarm up the tidal rivers, and form an important article 
of food. The following nineteen varieties of salt-water fish are 
caught in the estuaries of Balasor District — llis or hilsd, rupdpdtiyd, 
papdri, sild, masdld, alidr't, kodrt, goji-karmd, taisi, bhektt, taydrl, 
phirki, bahdl, gochiyd, sdsdtankhdi, Idhdmd, makundi, gangdtdrd, and 
randold. 

Population. — A rough Census of the inhabitants of Balasor 
District was taken in 1840 for the Survey officers, which gave an 
estimated population of 651,003 souls. In 1865 the population of 
the District was estimated at 732,279. After the famine of ^866, 
the surviving population was estimated at 485,113, based on the 
calculation of 5 '06 persons to each house. A general Census of the 
District was taken by authority of Government between the 15th 
and 22d December 1871, the results of which disclosed a total 
population of 770,232 persons, dwelling in 3266 villages, and inhabit- 
ing 138,913 houses; average density of the population, 373 per 
square mile ; average number of inhabitants per* village, 236 ; 
average number of persons per house, 5 ‘5. An account of the 
method adopted in carrying out the enumeration will be found in 
my Statistical Account of Cuttack District (pp.60-63). The table 
on the opposite page, exhibiting the area, population, etc. of each 
police circle {thdnd) of Balasor District, is reproduced verbatim 
from the General Census Report of Bengal. 
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Population classified according to Sex, Religion, and Age, 
— ^The total population of Balasor District consisted in December 
i87iof77o,232 persons; namely, 379,077 males, and 391,155 females. 
The proportion of males in the total District population was 49 ‘2 
per cent. ; average density of the population, 373 persons to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion and age, the Census 
gives the following results: — Hindus — under twelve years of age, 
males 140,078, and females 116,706; total, 256,784 : above twelve 
years, males 222,917, and females 258,695 ; total, 481,612. 
Total Hindus of all ages, males 362,995, and females 375,401 ; 
grand total, 738,396, or 95’9 per cent, of the District population ; 
proportion of mates in total Hindus, 49'2 per cent. Muhammadans 
—under twelve years of ages, males 3709, and females 2927 ; total, 
6636 : above twelve years of age, males 5619, and females 6623 ; 
total, 12,242. Total Muhammadans of all ages, males 9328, and 
females 9550; grand total, 18,878, or 2‘4 per cent, of the District 
population ; proportion of males in total Muhammadans, 49^4. 
Buddhist — male i. Christians — under twelve years of age, males 
112, and females 143; total, 255 : above twelve years, males 129, 
and females 146 ; total, 275. Total Christians of all ages, males 
241, and females 289 ; grand total, 530, or ’i per cent, of the Dis- 
trict population ; proportion of males in total Christians, 45'5 per 
cent. Other denominations not separately classified, consisting of 
aboriginal tribes and races — under twelve years of age, males 2245, 
and females 1672; total, 3917: above twelve, years, males 4267, 
and females 4243 ; total, 8510. Total ‘others’ of all ages, males 
6512, and females 5915 ; grand total, 12,427, or i'6 per cent, of the 
total District population; proportion of ipales in total ‘ others,’ 5 2 '4 
per cent. Population of all denominations — under twelve years of 
age, males 146,144, and females 121,448; total, 267,592: above 
twelve years, males 232,933, and females 269,707 ; total, 502,640. 
Total population of all ages, males 379,077, and females 391,155 > 
grand total, 770,232 ; proportion of males in total District population, 
49‘2 per cent. 

The percentage' of children not exceeding twelve years of age in 
the population of different religions is returned in the Census Report 
as follows: — Hindus— male children i9'o, and female children 
15*8 per cent. ; proportion of children of both sexes, 34'8 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. Muhammadans — male children i9’6, and 
female children 15 ‘5 per cent. ; proportion of children of both sexes. 
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35*1 per cent of the Muhammadan population. Christians — male 
children 21*1, and female children 27*0 per cent; proportion of 
children of both sexes, 48*1 per cent, of the Christian population. 
Other denominations — male children i8'i, and female children 13*5 
per cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 316 per cent of 
the total ‘other’ population. Population of all denominations — 
male children 19*0, and female children 15*8 per cent.; proportion 
of children of both sexes, 34 8 per cent, of the total District popu- 
lation, The small proportion of girls to boys, and the excessive 
proportion of females above twelve years of age to males of the 
same class, is probably due to the fact that natives consitlcr 
girls have attained womanhood at a much earlier age than boys 
reach manhood. The proportion of the sexes of .all ages, viz. 
males 49*2 per cent., and females 50 8 per cent, is probably correct. 
The excess of females over males is explained by the fact that 
Balasor forms a source of. labour supply for Calcutta and other 
Districts. 

Infirmities.— The number and proportion of insanes, and of 
persons afflicted with certain other infirmities in BaKasor District, is 
thus returned in the Census Report: — Insanes males 44 i 

females 9; total, 53, or *0069 per cent of the, District population. 
Idiots — males 35, females 7 ; total, 42, or 0055 per cent, of the 
District population. Deaf and dumb — males ii5» ^nd females 19; 
to^al, 134, or *0174 per cent, of the District population. Blind- 
males 150, and females 118; total, 268, or *0348 per cent of the 
population. Lepers — males i 77 » females 17 ; total, 1941 o*" 
•0252 per cent of the District population. The total number of 
male infirms amounted to 521, or *1374 per cent of the total 
male population; number of female infirms 170, or 0434 per cent 
of the total female population. The total number of infirms of 
both sexes was 691, or *0897 per cent of the toUl District 
population, 

1 omit the returns of the population according to occupation, as 
they do not stand the test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People.— Balasor, the northernmost 
of the Orissa Districts, approaches nearest to Bengal, both in its geo- 
graphical position and its population. The inhabitants, however, 
practically consist of the same races as in Purl District, except that 
the Bengali element is stronger, the Musalmdn more respectable, 
and the Telingd much less numerous. There are only two Telingd 
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landholders in the District, — petty proprietors, whose aggregate 
Government rental does not exceed ;^8o a year, but who are rich 
in merchandise. On the other hand, by far the larger proprietors 
are wealthy Bengalf gentlemen, whose families have for some time 
been settled in Orissa, but who live in, or frequently visit, Calcutta. 
The Musalm^ns hold ninety-three small estates, and pay a total 
land revenue of 15 84 a year. The descendants of the Marhattds 
are few in number, and scarcely distinguishable from the native 
population, except by their race name of Bargfs. 

The Census Report ethnically divides the population as follows : 
— Europeans and non - Asiatics, 37 ; Eurasians, 45 ; aborigiiial 
tribes, 3699; semi - Hinduized aboriginals, 76,294; Hindu castes 
and people of Hindu origin, 67 r, 279; Muhammadans, 18,878: 
total, 770,232. I take the following details from Mr. C. F. 
Magrath’s separate District Census Compilation for Balasor. The 
list of Hindu castes will be reproduced on subsequent pages, but 
arranged in a different order to that given here, as far as possible 
according to the rank which they hold in local public esteem : — 


Nationality, Tribb, 

OR Caste. 

Number. 

Nationality, Tribe, 

OR Caste. 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 


III.— ASIATICS. 


European — 


A\ N'atives of India and 


English, 

18 

British Durmah, 


Irish, .... 

I 

I. Aboriginal Tribes, 


Scotch, 

2 

Gond, .... 

6 

French, 

I 

Savar, .... 

446 

German, 

2 

Uraon, .... 

93 

Belgian, 

2 

Bhumij, .... 

1,67s 

Unspecified, 

5 

Saont, .... 

288 



Kharrid, 

v. I 

Total, . 

31 

Kharvvar, 

II 



Kol, .... 

3 

American — 


Santal, .... 

1,176 

West Indian, 

I 



Unspecified, 

s 

Total, . 

3.699 


6 

2, Semi‘ Hinduized 




Aboriginals, 


Total of NoN- Asiatics, 

37 

Pan, .... 

36,546 



Kanddra, 

18,485 



Kodmal, 


II.— MIXED RACES. 


Bauri, .... 
Kadal, .... 

355 

S.484 

Eurasian, ' . . . 

45 

Khaira, .... 

70 
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Nationality, Tribb, 

OR Casti. 

Number. 

Nationality, Tribe, 

OR Caste. 

Numbtr. 

2. Smi-Hinduized 

A horiginah — coniinutd, 
Karangi, 

Ghusuriya, 

Kaori, .... 
Dom, .... 

PH / . 

Shiuli, .... 

590 

373 

75 

i»397 

49 

1,217 

(v.) Castes engaged in 
pRFiv.RiNo Cooked Food. 
Halwdi, 

Mayrd, .... 
Gdnrdr, .... 

Total, . 

1,001 

_»,.3 

11,048 

Bhuiyd, .... 
Mihtdr, .... 
Chdmdr, 

Bfgdf 

Bind, .... 
Musdhar, 

Bediyi 

Bathudf, 

61 

3.320 

4i3^^3 

427 

1 

2 
18 

“5 

(vi.) Agricultural 
Castes. 

Kdju, .... 

Chasd 

Gold, .... 
TdmbuH, 

Sadgop, 

Dogrd, .... 

Mdli 

Aguri 

Kultd 

Kurmi, .... 
Koeri, .... 
Paridd, .... 
Sud, .... 

33.034 

24.278 

22,572 

7,112 

2.097 

Total, . 

76,294 

1,666 

■•a 

646 

222 

62 

12 

4 

3. Hindus. 

(i.) Superior Castes. 
Brdhman, 

Ganak, .... 
Mastdn, .... 
Rdjput 

85.432 

4,683 

16,077 

2.053 

Khandait, 

Khandwfil, 

Mahdndik, 

135.671 

128 

I'otal, . 

93.818 

156 

(vii.) Castes engaged 
CHIEFLY IN Personal 
Service. 


Total, . 

244, 200 


(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 
Kdyasth — 

(i^ Bengali, 

(2) Karan, . 

(3) Others, . 

Baidyd, 

Bhat, .... 

2,240 

21,352 

%\ 

375 

Dhobd, .... 
Haijdm or Ndpit, . 

Kahdr 

Dhdnuk, 

Amanth, 

Lodhd, .... 

16,67s 

13.733 

37 

415 

10 

3 

Shagirdpeshd, 

3,373 ! 

Total, . 

30.873 

Total, . 

27,559 

(viii.) Artisan Castes. 


(iii.) Trading Castes. 
Bais Baniya, . 

Kumti, .... 

5,628 

4 

Kamdr, etc. (blacksmith), 
.Sikalgir (cutler), 

Kansari and Thathdd 
(brazier), . 

.Sondr (ijoldsmith), . 
Pathuria (stone-cutter), . 
Harhdi (carpenter), , 
Chitrakar (painter), 
Kumbhar (potter), , 

Lahcri (lac-worker), 
Kachora (glass-maker), . 
Sankhdri (shell-cutter), . 

9»704 

29 

1,980 

4,297 

Total, . 

5,632 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 
Godld (Ahir), 

„ (Gaur), 

Gdreri, .... 

toi 

56,548 

«23 

10 

5,876 

3 

10,589 

30 

1,018 

408 

Total, . 

56,772 
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Natiohality, Tribk, 
OR Caste. 


(viiL) Artisan Castes— 
continued, 

Darzi (tailor), 

Sunrl (distiller), 

Tell (oilman), 

* 

Total, . 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 

Tintf, . 

Pitua, . 

TuUbhina, 

Matibangsi, 

Suklf, ^ . 

Hangsi, . 

Dutfli, . 

Jul&hd, . 

Total, . 

Labouring Castes, 

Beldar, .... 
Nuniyd, .... 
Kord, .... 
Matiydl, 

Total, . 

(xi.) Castes occupied 
IN SELLING Fish and 
Vegetables. 

Nikdrf, .... 

(xii.) Boating and Fish- 
ing Castes. 

Kent, . . . 

Gokhd, . 

Ujiyd, . 

Tior, 

Dandachatra manji, 

Chalak mdnji, 

Machud, 

Total, 


Number. 


156 

L7S7 

37,749 


73,606 


38,460 

S.422 

482 

362 

235 

97 

*4 

6 


45.078 


2 

7 

288 

211 


508 


1,360 


34,442 

17,213 

1,872 

682 

19 

m 

«7 


54,416 


Nationality, Tribe, 

OR Caste. 

Number. 

(xiiL) Dancer. Musi- 
cian, Beggar, and 
Vagabond Castes. , 

KasW 

Chukir, ..... 
Kheltd, .... 
Mangti, . . . 

419 

172 

863 

32 

Total, . 

1,486 

(xiv.) Persons ENUME- 
RATED BY Nation- 
ality ONLY. 

Hindustdni, . 

Marhattd, 

Sikh ' 

'Telingd, 

1 

Total, . 

264 

(xv.) Persons of Unknown 
OR Unspecified Castes, 

2,710 

Grand Total of Hindus, 

649.330 

4. Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste, 
Vaishnav, 

Sanydsi, 

Ju0, . . . . 

Ndnakshdhi, . 

Buddhists, . . 

Native Christians, . 

i8,65t 

1,652 

1,150 

47 

1 

448 

Total, . 

21.949 

5 . Muhammadans, 
Mughul, 

Pdthdn, .... 
Sayyid, .... 
Shaikh, 

Unspecified, . . . 


Total, . 

18,878 

Grand Total, . 

770,232 


Emigration. — Great numbers of the Gaur caste, corresponding 
with the Godlds of Bengal and Behar, go to Calcutta as palanquin 
bearers, punkah -pullers, and domestic servants. But they never 
take their families with them, and always return to spend their 
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savings in their native villages. There is no immigration into 
Balasor District 

Hindu Castes. — ^The following is a list of 99 Hindu c.astes met 
with in Balasor District, arranged, as far as possible, in the order in 
which they rank in local public esteem, and showing their occupa- 
tions, etc. The figures, indicating the number of each caste, are 
extracted from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for 
Balasor. 

High Castes.— (i) Brihman. The Brihmans hold an unusually 
important position in Balasor. Their first settlement is conjectured 
with some reason to have been about ^00 a.d., when, according to 
the legend, a pious monarch of Orissa imported 10,000 Brihmans 
from Kanauj. It is the old story which is everywhere current 
throughout. Lower Bengal. The ancient Orissa Brahmans are s.iid 
to have lost their caste ; and the new colony from the north settled in 
Jijpur, literally the City of Sacrifice, then the capital of the Province, 
and still an important town, recently transfened to Cuttack District. 
They are subdivided into two great branches (rr^«/r)— the Puri, or 
southern branch, and the Jijpur, or northern branch. 'Phe origin 
of the southern branch, as stated in the Statistical Account of Puri 
District, is ascribed to the 45 ® Brdhman colonies which Rdji Anang 
Bhim Deo founded in Puri between 1175 and 1202 a.d. Horn 
about; that date the existence of the two distinct classes is an 
historical fact, but they are separated by no hard and fast geogra- 
phical line, and are now found side by side all over Orissa. 1 hey 
both claim descent from the pure Vaidik Brihmans, and arc 
classified according to the particular Veda which they profess to 
study. Each class is divided into septs {gotras), for a full list of 
which in ancient times, forty-nine in number, see Max Mullers 
Hist(»-y of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 380-385* ed. 1859. Each sept 
is subdivided into families distinguished by surnames (upddhis). 
The southern, or Purf branch, is divided into three classes, the 
Rig veda, the Yajur-veda, and the Sdma-veda. Of the Rig-yeda 
class the most important sept is the Basishtha, which is subdivided 
into two fami ies, the Sharangf and the Mahdpdtra. The Yajur-veda 
is divided into the Bharadwdj sept, including the Sharangi, Misra, 
and Nandi families ; the Atreya sept with the great Rath family ; 
the Haritisi sept with the Mahdpdtra and Dds families; the Kauch- 
hisi and Ghritakiisik septs with the Dis family ; the Mudgala sept 
with the Satpathi family; the Batsisi sept with the Satpathf, Dis, 
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and Achdrjya families; the Kityiyana sept with the Misrd and 
Sharing! families ; and the Kapinjala sept with the Dds family. The 
Simaveda class is divided into the Kisyapa sept, including the 
Nanda family; the Dharagautama sept with the Tripithi family; the 
Gautimi sept with the Udgiti or Vti family; the Pardsar sept* 
with the Dibedi or Dubai family ; and the Kaundinya sept with 
the TripitM or Tihiri family. The northern or Jijpur branch 
of Brdhmans is ako divided into three classes, — the Rig-veda, 
Yajur-veda, and Atharva-veda. The Jdjpur Rig-veda Brdhmans do 
not subdivide into well-marked septs. The Yajur-veda class is 
divided into the Kdtydyana sept, including the Pand^ family ; the 
Sdndilya and Krishnitreya sept with the Pandd and D 4 s families ; 
the Bharadwdj sept with the Pandd family; the Barshdgana and 
Kaphal septs with the Misrd family ; and the Gautimi sept with the 
Kar family. Of the At!iarva-veda class the only sept is the Angirisd, 
including the Upidhy^ya and Pandd families. The southern branch 
is the more esteemed, probably from its close connection with 
Jaganndth, although teaching is considered a more honourable 
vocation for a Brahman than service in the temple. They all 
profess to spend their lives in performing their strict caste duties, 
and do not engage in busine'!«, except as men of letters, as 
Government officials, and in the higher branches of land manage- 
ment. Many of them, especially the heads of Sisans, or Brdhman 
villages, assume the title of pdnigrdhi (landholder). Besides the 
Vaidik, or high Brahmans, there is also a large class of Laukik, or 
worldly Briihmans, who engage in business, and are less esteemed. 
They bear the sept names of Balr^m-gotrl, Mastdni, and Paniyiri, 
and are as numerous as the sacerdotal class. They are simply 
peasants, and cultivate nearly the whole of the Mdlgdon pargand, 
with a large part of many others. The Census Report returns the 
number of Brdhmans in Balasor District at 85,432, besides 16,077 
returned as Mastdni Brdhmans, making a total of 101,509. 

(2) Kshattriyas or Rajputs nominally come next to the Brdhmans 
in social rank. Strictly speaking, however, there is not a single 
Kshattriya of pure descent in the Province, although the rank is 
claimed by many. The Census Report does not notice the 
Kshattriyas at all, but puts down 2053 under the heading of 
Rdjpiits. 

(3) Karans. Practically the Karans rank next to the Brihmans. 
They correspond to the position of the Vaisya in the ancient system 
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of castes ; but as regards their occupation and habits they are simply 
the Onssa counterpart of the Kdyasth, or writer caste, in Bengal. 
They do not, however, intermarry with the latter, nor eat with them, 
but they have, as a rule, no objection to drinking water offered by 
a Oyasth to them. Mr. Beames, the Collector of Balasor, has 
noticed a similar peculiarity in certain of the castes of Behar. The 
Bhuinhdr may eat with a Rdjput only such food as is usually con- 
sumed on a journey or in a hurry ; for example, parched rice or 
peas. Such customs seem to indicate that though the classes in 
question may not eat together when at leisure to attend to the rules 
of caste, yet that, owing to their close relationship, these niles may 
be relaxed on an emergency, as on a journey or in war. Even the 
parched grain, however, should not be placed in a brass vessel, or 
in any of the dishes of regular life, but must be eaten out of the 
hand or on a leaf. The principal divisions of the Orissa Karans 
are the Krishndtreya, the Sankhydy.ana, the Bharadwdj, and the 
Ndgas. These families all bear the surnames of IMs or Mdhdnti ; 
but those whose ancestors were the principal officers of the native 
Rdjds enjoy the title of Patndik, or Chief Reader. The Rdjd of the 
Tributary State of Athgarh is said to be the head of the Karans in 
Orissa. The Census Report returns the number of Karans in 
Balasor at 21,352, and of BengaU and other Kdjasths, who corre- 
spond to the Orissa Karans in occupation, social position, etc., at 
2371. 

(4) Khanddit. The next caste in rank and importance is .the 
Khanddit, properly spelt Khanddyat, literally, the Swordsman, from 
the Uriyd khattdd, a sword. Although a numerous and well- 
dehne'd body, the Khanddits do not appear to be re.ally a distinct 
caste. The ancient Rdjds of Orissa kept up large armies, and 
partitioned the lands on strictly military tenures. These armies 
consisted of various castes and races, the upper ranks being officered 
by men of good Aryan descent, while the lower ones were recruited 
from the low castes alike of the hills and the plains. On the 
establishment of a well-defined caste system, such troops took their 
caste from their occupation, and correspond to the military class in 
the fourfold division in Northern India; but with this difference, 
that in Northern India the military class consists of an ethnical 
entity, whereas in Orissa the Khanddits exhibit every variety of 
type, from the high Aryan of good social position, to the semi- 
aboriginal mongrel taken from the dregs of the people. They have 
VOL. xvni. s 
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their septs {gotras) like the other castes, named after the ancient 
Rishis of Northern India ; but these distinctions ar<: modem, and 
they are really divided into Uriyds and Chiis^s. The former is the 
title of those who live in, or came •'from. Districts where the popula- 
tion is not exclusively Uriyi, such as the hill country or the adjoining 
District of Midnapur. Ch^si is the ordinary designation of the 
native Khanddits in Orissa, where it would be no distinction to call 
a man an Uriyd. As explained in my Statistical Account of Cuttack 
District (p. 72), the Khandiits are now, for the most part, hardly 
to be distinguished from ordinary agriculturists. The Census 
Report returns the number of Khandiits in Balasor at 135,671, 
thus making them by far the most numerous caste or class in the 
District (5) Khandwdlj a subdivision of Khandiits; 128 in number. 
(6) Mahdndik; also a subdivision of Khanddits; 156 in number. 

(7) Baidyd; physicians; 88 in number., (8) Ganak or Ndyak; 
astrologers, fortune-tellers, etc. ; 4683 in number. They claim to be 
Brdhraans who have lapsed from purity by indiscriminate acceptance 
of alms, and indeed wear the sacred thread. In Orissa, howeveiT* 
they are held in great contempt, and are reckoned so impure, that 
when they enter a house the mats are taken up before they may sit 
down. (9) Bhdt; messengers, heralds, and genealogists; 375 in 
number. These also claim to be lapsed Brdhmans, and wear the 
sacred thread, but their title to any kind of sanctity is not 
usually recognised. (10) Shaglrd-peshd. These are said to be 
the offspring of low-caste women by Karan, Bhdt, and sometimes 
(though rarely) Brdhman fathers. Number in Balasor District, 
3373 * Bais-baniyd; merchants and traders; a caste which 

refuses to eat food cooked by Brdhmans; 5628 in number. (12) 
Kumtf; a caste of Madras traders ; 4 in number. 

Respectable Sudra Castes. — The respectable Sddra castes, 
nineteen in number, come next in rank. These are — (13) Ndpit 
or Bhanddri; barbgrs; a respectable caste everywhere throughout 
Bengal, but held in higher esteem in Orissa than elsewhere {vide 
Statistical Account of Cuttack District, p. 73) ; 13,733 number. 
(14) Kdmdr; blacksmiths; 9704 in number. (15) Kumbhar; potters ; 
10,589 in number. (16) Kdnsdriand Thatdrf; braziers and copper- 
smiths; 1980 in number. (17) Sadgop; the highest of the culti- 
vating castes ; 2097 in number. (r8) Tdrnbuli ; growers and sellers 
of betel leaf, also traders and money-lenders ; 7 1 1 2 in number. (19) 
Mdll; gardeners, flower-sellers, etc.; 1305 in number, (20) Tell 
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or Till ; oil pressers and sellers, also grain merchants and traders ; 
37>749 number. (21) Chisd ; cultivators, who c.all themselves 
Khanddits, apparently for the same reason that the Khanddits or 
ancient peasant militia of Orissa, now hardly to be distinguished 
from ordinary cultivators, are known as Chdsds ;• 24.278 in number. 
The other agricultural castes, who .are nearly all subdivisions of 
Chdsds, rank almost on an equality. 'I'hey are — (22) R.dju ; 33,034 
in number. (23) Gold; 22,572 in number. (24) Kultd; 646 ip 
number. (25) Kurmi ; 222 in number. (26) Koerl; 62 in num- 
ber. (27) Paridd ; 12 in number. (28) Sdd or Sddra; 4 in 
number. {29) Agurf ; 808 in number. (30) Gaur ; the great cow- 
keeping and pastoral caste of Orissa, corresponding to the Godlds of 
Bengal. The Orissa Gaurs arc subdivided into two classes — those 
who confine themselves solely to their pastoral pursuits, and those 
who also occupy themselves as palanquin bearers. These latter arc 
held in somewhat lower esteem. Number of both classes in Balasor, 
56,548. (31) Ahir Godld; the Bcng.1l pastoral caste ; number in 

Balasor, loi. (32) Gareri ; up-country or Behar p.istoral c.^ste; 
123 in number. (33) Dogrd ; post runners, messengers, and agri- 
culturists; 1666 in number. 

Intermediate Sudra Castes. — (34 ' Halwdf ; sweetmeat 
makers and confectioners ; looi in number, (35) Kahdr ; an up- 
country caste principally employed as domestic servants ; 37 in 
number. (36) Sankhdri ; shell-cutters and makers of shell bnicelcts ; 
408 in number. (37) Vaishn.iv ; not a c.iste, but a class of Hindus 
who profess the teachings inculcated by Chaitanya, a Vishnuvitc 
religious reformer of the sixteenth century, whose principal doctrine 
was the denial of caste and the affirmation of the equality of all 
men in the eyes of their M.ikcr. All ranks belong to the sect, a 
great proportion being religious mendicants. Number in Balasor, 
18,651. An account of Ch.iitanya and his religious tenets will be 
found in my Statistic.al Account of Pun' District (vol. xix.). (38) 
Sanydsi; not a caste, but a sect of Sivaiti religious ascetics and 
mendicants, who also renounce caste ; 1652 in number. (39) Jugf ; 
another sect pf Sivaiti caste-renouncing religious mendicants and 
ascetics; 5150 in number. (40) Nan.ikshdhi ; followers of Ndnak 
Shdh, the founder of the Sikh religion, which also teaches denial of 
caste; 47 in number. (41) Mdyrd; sweetmeat makers; 39 in 
number. (42) Gdnrdr ; preparers and sellers of parched grain and 
other cooked vegetable food ; 10,008 in number. 
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Low Castes, — ^The following are low castes: — (43) DhoM; 
washermen; 16,675 number. (44) Lodhi ; domestic servants m 
respectable families; 3 in number. (45) Dhinuk; employed in 
personal or domestic service; 415 in number. (46) Amdnth; 
employed in personal or domestic service; 10 in number, (47) 
Darzi ; a Hindu caste of tailors peculiar to Orissa and Midnapur-; 
156 in number. (48) T^nti; weavers; 38,460 in number. (49) 
Matibansf Tdnti ; a sept of the fore-mentioned caste, who are said 
to have abandoned their hereditary occupation, and to be generally 
employed as writers or teachers; 362 in number, (50) Sikalgir; 
probably not a separate caste, but a class of Kdm^s, who occupy 
themselves in polishing metals and arms; 29 in number. (51) 
Sonir ; goldsmiths and jewellers ; 4297 in number. (52) Pathurfd ; 
stone-cutters; 10 in number. (53) Barhdi; carpenters; 5876 in 
number, (54) Chitrakdr; painters; 3 in number. (55) Laheri; 
lac-workers; 30 in number. (56) Kachori; glass-makers; 1018 in 
number. (57)Sunr{; wine sellers and distillers ; 1757 in number. 
(58) Patui; weavers; 5422 in number. (59) TuHbhin^; cotton 
carders and spinners; 482 in number. (60) Suklf; weavers; 235 
in number, (61) Hinsi ; weavers; 97 in number. (62) DutiU ; 
weavers; 14 in number. (63) JuUhd; weavers; 6 in number, 
(64) Kord ; earth-workers and diggers ; employed as labourers upon 
embankment works ; 288 in number. (65) Matiydl; labourers and- 
diggers; 211 in number. (66) Keut; fishermen; 34,442 in num- 
ber. (67) Gokhi; fishermen; 17,213 in number. (68) Ujiyi ; 
fishermen; 1872 in number. (69) Tior ; fishermen; 682 in num- 
ber. (70) Nunlyd ; salt makers and labourers ; 7 in number. (71) 
Belddr; labourers; 2 in number. (72) Nikdrl ; sellers of fish and 
vegetables; 1360 in number. (73) Dandachatra mdnji; boatmen 
by caste, but whose occupation it is to carry the umbrella over the 
head of Rijds or other important personages; 19 in number. (74) 
Chalak manji; boatmen ; 171 in number. (75) Machui; fishermen; 
17 in number. (7*6) Kasbf; prostitutes; 419 in number. (77.) 
Chukir ; the offspring of prostitutes ; the males are generally panders 
and sometimes musicians, the females being brought up to the trade 
of their mothers. (78) KheM; bird-catchers, jugglers, beggars, 
thieves, etc. ; 863 in number. (79) Mangti; also a vagabond 
caste ; 32 in number. 

The Semi-Aboriginal Castes, as returned in the Census Re- 
port, are tAVfenty in nubiber, as follow. Except where otherwise 
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mentioned, they are principally employed either a» agricultural or 
ordinary day-labourers : — (8o) Pjin; 36,546 in number. (81) 
Kandird; weavers; 18,485 in number. (82) Kodmdl ; 3293 in 
number. (83) Bauri ; woodcutters, collectors of jungle produce, 
etc.; 388 in number. (84) Kaddl; 5484 in number. (85) Khaird ; 
swineherds ; 70 in number. (86) Karang.i ; 590 in number. (87) 
Ghusuriyd; swineherds; 373 in number. (88) Kdord; swineherds; 
75 in number. (89) Dom ; mat makers, etc.; 1397 in number. 
(90) Pisf; makers of toddy from palm juice; 49 in number. (91) 
SiuU or Sidl; makers of palm-juice toddy, and of fans fiom l!ie 
leaves of the tree ; 1217 in number. (92) Phuiy.i; a jungle tribe 
belonging to the Tributary States; 61 in number, (93) Militir; 
sweepers, etc.; 3320 in number. (94) Chdm;ir ; shoemakers and 
leather dealers, skinners, etc. ; 4383 in number. (95) Hdgdl; 427 
in number. (96) Bind; 1 in number. (97) Mus.'ih.ir ; 2 in num- 
ber. (98) Bediyd; a wandering, gipsy-like, vag.abond tribe; 18 in 
number. (99)Bathudf; 115 in number. 

Aboriginal Tribes. — A more or less detailed description of each 
of the Orissa aboriginal tribes will be found in my Statistical Account 
of the Tributary States (vol. xix.), to which place the subject more 
properly belongs. The tribes met with in Halasor District are the 
following: — (i)Gond; 6 in number. (2) Savar; 446 in number. (3) 
Urdon ; 93 in number. (4) Bhumij ; 1675 in number. (5)S.donl; 
288 in number. (6) Kharrid ; i in number. (7) Kharwdr ; j i in 
number. (8) Kol; 3 in number. (9) Santdl; 1176 in number. 

Religious Division of the Peoble. — The great bulk of the 
population (95^9 per cent.) are Hindus, with a small number of 
Muhammadans, Christians, and of hill tribes and aboriginal jicoide 
still professing their primitive forms of faith. According to the 
Census Report, the Hindus of Balasor District number 362,995 
males and 375,401 fem.ales ; total. 738,396, or 95‘9 per cent, of the 
total population : proportion of males in total Hindus, 49'2. The 
Muhammadans are returned at 9328 males and 9550 females; total, 
18,878, or 2*4 per cent, of the population : proportion of males in 
total Musalmdns, 49^4 per cent. Only i Buddhist is returned as 
dwelling in the District. The Christian community numbers ..41 
males and 289 females; total, 530, or ’i per cent, of the popula- 
tion : proportion of males in total Christians, 45 ‘5 per cent. Other 
religious denominations not separately classified, consisting of ab- 
original tribes who still retain their ancient forms of faith — males 
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6512, and females 5915; total, 12,427, or i-6 per cent of the 
population : proportion of males in total ‘others,’ 52-4 per. cent 

The Hindus, as above shown, form the great majority of the 
population, numbering, according to the Census, 362,995 males 
^nd 375,401 females; total, 738,396, or 95-9 per cent of the Dis- 
trict population. As in Cuttack and Purl Districts, the majority of 
Hindus of Balasor are Vishnu worshippers, but almost all the Brdh- 
mans are Sivaites. The proportion of Sivaite worshippers among 
the general population is greater in Balasor, owing .to its proximity 
to Bengal, than in either of the southern Districts of Cuttack or 
Puri, The Census Report apparently includes the Brahma Samdj, 
or reformed theistic sect of Hindus, along with the general Hindu 
population. The Brdhma Samdj established a congregation in 
Balasor town in October 1869, The founders were very zealous; 
and although the congregation consisted at first of only four mem- 
bers, it had increased to nineteen within six months. Only seven, 
however, were natives of the Province, the rest being Bengalis in 
Government service. I have no return of tbe number of members 
of the Samij at present, but it must be very small. The strong 
orthodoxy of the Hindus here, as elsewhere throughout Orissa, 
affords small prospect of conversions on a large scale. 

The Muhammadans of Balasor ni^ber 9328 males and 9550 
females; total, 18,878, or 2 '4 per cent, of the District population. 
The Collector reports that the religion of IsMm is now declining. 
The Pdniydbandhd, one of the Hindu low castes, have been con- 
verted to Muhammadanism ; but the creed now makes no converts, 
and has hard work to hold its own ; it is not actively fanatical as in 
Eastern Bengal. There are no Wahdbis or Fardizis. The original 
Musalmdn invaders have left few traces, and the Orissa Muhamma- 
dan has little in his personal appearance to distinguish him from 
the Hindu, except his beard. 

The Christian population numbers 241 males and 289 females; 

53 °) O’" ‘I per cent, of the District population. Deducting 
82 frdm the total number of Christians, as representing the European 
and Eurasian inhabitants, there remains a balance of 448 as repre- 
senting the native Christian population. This includes several 
orphans who were rescued from starvation by the missionaries 
during the great famine of 1865-66. There are two settlements of 
Christian missionaries belonging to the Free Will Baptists from 
Dover, New Hampshire, U.S. The principal one is at Balasor; 
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and in 1870 it contained 154 native converts, whose social status 
sdems to be better than that of native Christians in other Districts. 
Two or three hold respectable positions in Government service, 
and the main body of them are industrious mechanics or peas-ants. 
They have an important out-station at SKntipur, near Jaleswar, with 
85 native Christians engaged in agriculture ; and an interest- 
ing Christian village at Mitrapur, in the Nilgirf Tributary State, 
consisting of thirty-one persons in 1870. They are all small lius- 
bandmen, but .well-to-do. There are also two promising schools of 
orphan children, rescued from the famine of 1866, and containing 
1 13 Christian children in 1870. The Rev. Father .Sajyart presides 
over the Roman Catholic mission in Balasor. A small house of 
nuns devotedly aids him in his good work. 

Division of the People into Town and Country.— 'I'hc 
towns of Balasor District are raere,collections of hamlets, sometimes 
clustering into crowded streets and bdztlrs, but in many places 
separated by clumps of trees and rice fields. Village life goes on 
in the heart of Balasor city, just as it docs in the remotest home- 
stead. The cows are driven forth in the morning, and come back 
at night In harvest time the bullocks tread out the corn, and 
eager families busy themselves in itiling up rice-stacks, within sight 
of the market-place. Nearly every shoi)kccper has his little jjatch 
of land, to which he clings with all the fondness of a Hin<lu ])casant. 
The people exhibit no tendency to collect into cities. On the « on- 
trary, the towns of Balasor and Soro have certainly declined ; and 
several other towns, such as Bhadrakh and Jaleswar, seem to have 
been larger in former days than now. The population is entirely 
rural, and the only town in the whole District containing u]nvnrds 
of five thousand inhabitants is Balasor itself, with a population of 
18,263. 

Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Compilation for Balasor thus classi- 
fies the towns and villages ; — Heachiuarters or Ikilasor .Subdivision 
— 1392 villages containing less than two hundred inhabitants, 524 
with from two to five hundred; 139 with from five hundred to a 
thousand; 15 with from one to two thousand; 1 town with from 
two to three thousand ; and i with from fifteen to twenty thousand. 
Bhadrakh Subdivision — 651 villages with less than two hundred 
inhabitants; 341 with from two to five hundred; 147 with from five 
hundred to a thousand; 52 with from one to two thousand; and 
3 towns with from two to three thousand inhabitants. Total for 
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the whole District — 2043 villages with less than two hundred in- 
habitants; 865 with from two to five hundred; 286 with from five 
hundred to a thousand; 67 with from one to two thousand; 4 
towns with from two to three thousand ; and one with from fifteen 
to twenty thousand inhabitants. 

Balasor, the chief town and administrative headquarters of the 
District, is situated on the right bank of the Burdbalang river, in 
21* 30' r2" north latitude and 86“ 58' 16" east longitude. The 
town lies about seven miles from the sea coast in a straight line, and 
about sixteen miles by river. A description of Balasor port, and of 
its sea-borne import and export trade, has been given on a previous 
page {ante, pp. 255-258). Balasor was the site of one of the’ earliest 
English settlements in Eastern India. The first, as already stated, 
was at Pippli, on the Subarnarekhd, established in 1634. The 
privilege of establishing a factouy at Balasor was acquired for the 
East India Company by a Mr. Gabriel Broughton, surgeon of the 
ship Hopewell. This gentleman in 1636 had the good fortune to 
cure a daughter of the Emperor, whose clothes had caught fire ; and 
in 1640 he successfully treated one of the ladies of the Bengal 
Viceroy’s zandnd. When asked to name his own reward, he replied 
that he wished nothing for himself, but begged that his countrymen 
might be allowed a maritime settlement in Bengal. The public- 
spirited surgeon died before he could even receive the thanks of his 
masters, but not before the imperial commissions had been made 
out, granting the English a land factory at Hugh, and a maritime 
settlement at Balasor. This was in 1642. During the long struggle 
between the Afghdns and Mughuls, and subsequently between the 
Mughuls and Marhattds, for supremacy in Orissa, the English factory 
at Balasor flourished, and gradually grew up into a great seat of 
maritime trade. Owing to the silting up of the Subarnarekhd, it 
soon became necessary to transfer the original factory at PippH to 
the head establishment at Balasor. Here we fortified ourselves in 
a strong position, defended by the river on one side, and by a pre- 
cipitous channel, which we deepened into a natural moat, almost the 
whole way round the other three. We mounted guns on the ram- 
parts, an armed sloop or two lay off in the river, and our merchant- 
fleet, bristling with cannon, commanded the Balasor roads sixteen 
miles down. Afghdn and Mughul worried each other without let 
or hindrance on our part. Every year our factors made their 
advances- in good English silver, and got together an ‘ investment ’ in 
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country goods. High profits covered the losses which the maraud- 
ing soldiery now and then inflicted on us, when they burned a 
weaving village which had got an ailvancc from the factory, or 
speared a few hundred artisans working at our expense. Indeed, 
the universal misery of the Province rather strengtliened our hands. 
The only safe place for quiet people was the English factory. In- 
dustry and commerce gathered themselves together around it, and 
manufacturing hamlets nestled within the sh.idow of its walls. \Vc 
were always ready to bear a good deal rather than to take the risks 
of war, and, generally speaking, we were courted rather than 
attacked. Amid the constant flux and reflux of parties and warring 
races in Orissa, the hlnglish factory, with its guns on the ram|)arts, 
stood forth as the one permanent power. 

Our two land factories at Hi'gU and Patnd, to which no English 
ship might penetrate, suffered the oppressions and misfortunes inci- 
dent to Asiatic misrule, from which our Orissa harbours escaped. 
What between the ignominious poll-tox on infidels, and tolls, bribes, 
transit duties, and forced presents of guns and horses, the English 
factors on the Ganges led a life of peril and contumely which our 
Orissa settlements knew nothing of. In 1685 the ojjpressions 
and exactions of the Mughul governors drove the English into o|icn 
hostilities ; and from then till 1688 we waged a rather unsuccessful 
war against the Mughuls. In 1688, Captain Heath of the Resolu- 
tion, who commanded the Company’s forces, after having in vain 
negotiated for a fortified factory on the present site of (Calcutta, 
to secure the Company’s trade ‘ from the villainies of every jjctty 
governor,’ determined to quit Hengal altogether. He accordingly 
embarked all the Company’s servants and goods from their ‘ fence- 
less factories^’ sailed down the Hugh, and anchored in llalasor 
roads. Here the Musalmdn governor gave some trouble, by .seizing 
two of the gentlemen attached to the local factory ; whereupon 
Captain Heath landed his troops and sailors, defeated the native 
garrison, and burned the town. The Musalm^n governor soon 
came to terms, and gladly accepted a new treaty which the Viceroy 
of Bengal had just signed. 

From that time forward the English factory had little to fear 
from the Muhammadan governors of Orissa. It pursued its specula- 
tions unconcerned amid the wreck of the Mughul Empire, calmly 
storing up its merchandise behind its cannon-mounted parapets. 
We easily got over the difficulty of the want of a local manufacturing 
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population, by making Balasor the oniy safe place for peaceful 
industry in the Province. In Ganjdm, the District adjoining Orissa 
on the south, the commanding officer proposed a regular military 
occupation of every weaving village. His plan broke down, as the 
country was seventy miles long, and of great breadth; but the 
weavers were concentrated into large villages, and there protected 
while at work by the Company’s sepoys. In Orissa Proper, however, 
the insecurity and distresses of the people had reached such a 
height, that they required no pressure to bring them within our 
fenced weaving villages. In 'the last century, peaceful industry in 
Orissa was possible only within range of English cannon, and 
thousands of weaving families flocked into Balasor and squatted 
around our factory. 

Balasor began to decline in importance, as its younger rival on 
the Hiigli gradually grew out of a cluster of mud huts into the 
metropolis of India. The silting up of the river, too, aided its 
downfall; and as early as 1708, an English traveller. Captain 
Hamilton, found the river blocked by ‘a dangerous bar, suffi- 
ciently well known by the many wrecks and losses made by it.’ 
Even then, however, the approach remained much better than it is 
now. During the next century, the river and the sea threw up 
several miles of new land ; and the town, which in 1708 was only 
four miles as the crow flies from the shore, is now seven. The 
closing of the Company’s factories in 1832 was a serious blow to 
the prosperity of the place, as also was the abandonment by Govern- 
ment of its monopoly of the salt trade and manufacture. Rows of 
dismal, black salt sloops lie rotting in little channels leading out ot 
the river, which were once docks. There are probably about two 
hundred of these melancholy memorials of departed prosperity. 
The English factory-house, now a dilapidated two-storied edifice, 
has passed into the bands of Hindus, and the /u/si plant, sacred to 
Krishna, grows outside the door. The windows of the upper 
storey, with their shrunken shutters and iron bars, form the outlets 
through which the ladies of the zandnd peep. In the grounds, an 
old mango tree shades a tank utterly grown over with slime ; the 
outhouses stand roofless, with half their walls tumbled down ; and a 
thatched verandah, added to the ancient central edifice, gives a look 
of mean and squalid decay to the whole. 

At Balasor, as at Pipplf, the English were not the only foreign 
settlers. Side by side with the English settlement existed settle- 
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ments established by the french, Dutch, and Danes. The French 
settlement still remains. It consists of about a hundred acres of 
land on the outskirts of the town, locally known as Fardsh-ddngd, 
yielding a revenue of about ;^5 per annum. No European resides 
on it, and it is managed by a native thikddar. It is of little advantage 
to the French, and occasions the District officers a certain amount 
of inconvenience, especially in excise matters. The ancient Dutch 
and Danish settlements have been abandoned by those nations ; but 
their sites are known respectively as Hollandais sdhi, and Dincmdr- 
ddngd, small plots of land in the heart of the town, managed directly 
by the Collector as khds mahdls. The Dutch settlement basted at least 
until the year 1824, when a Mr. H. llotjer was the Netherlands 
Resident At the present day, nothing remains but two dila]udated 
monuments to the dead, a mango grove, and a weed-choked tank. 
The Dutch chose a strong i)lace for their factory, surrounded by natural 
moats, and approached from the river by a creek known as the Holl.an'- 
dais ndld, now silted up. The river itself has long ago writhed itself 
away from the Dutch quarter, and great rice fields now stretch 
between the site of their factory and the bank. The Danish settle- 
ment was also fortified by a natural moat which connected it with 
the river, and defended it from land attacks.- On the north side 
the industrious merchants had excavated a dock, now a lilthy, slimy 
hollow, with the black, undecked skeleton of a shi]) rotting in it. 
The Danish quarter was ceded to the English in 1846. 

The population of Balasor town in 1872 is returned, in the 
Census Report as follows: — Hindus- males 7474 » females 
7620; total, 15,094. Muhammadans — males 1259, and females 
1327 • total, 2586, Christians— males 205, and females 227 ; total, 
432. Other denominations not separately classified— males 91, 
and females 6b; total, 151. Population of all denominations— 
males 9029, and females 9234 1 total, 18,263. The total municip^ 
income in 1871 is returned at £s^<), 6s. od., and the total expendi- 
ture ^513, i 8 s. od. ; average rate of municipal taxation, 4 dnnds 
6 pie or 6|d. per head of the population. 

Minor Towns. — The only minor towns of any importance are 
the following: — (i) Bhadrakh, the headquarters of the SuMivision 
of the same name, situated on the high road between CalcutU and 
Cuttack. It is not returned in the Census Report among the list of 
towns containing more than fiv^ thousand inhabitants, but in 1870 
its population was estimated as follows : — Males 34 S 5 > females 
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4346 j total, 7801. (2) Jaleswar or Jellasor, situated in the north 

of the District, on the left bank of the Subarnarekhi nver, and ‘'on 
the Calcutta high road; estimated population in 1870, males 1712, 
and females 1745; total, 3457. Jaleswar was formerly one of the 
Company’s factory stations. (3) Soro. also situated on the Calcutta 
high road, about midway between Bhadrakh and Balasor town ; 
estimated population in 1870 — males 1363, and females 1308 ; 
total, 2671. 

Fairs. — Several fairs, at which trade is combined with the 
worship of the gods, are held in Balasor District. The principal of 
these religious gatherings is held at Remund, about five miles west 
of the town of Balasor. A fair in honour of Kshirichord Gopindth, 
a form of Krishna, is held here in February; it lasts thirteen days, 
and is attended by from 10,000 to 12,000 persons. About £,(>00 
worth of goods are sold, consisting’ chiefly of toys, sweetmeats, fruits, 
vegetables, country cloth, etc. The temple of the god is an un- 
sightly stone edifice, made more repulsive by prurient sculptures. 
It is a favourite resort of the masses during the months of February, 
April, and November. Another fair is held at Khirang, a place 
about ten miles south-east of Balasor, and near the sea coast, in 
honour of Mahddeva, the All-Destroyer. It lasts for three days, 
and is attended by about 8000 persons, who buy and sell wares to 
the extent of about ;^4oo. There are four small gatherings held 
during the year in honour of Siva. They are of little importance, 
and last only a single night 

Village Officials and Head-men. — ;The following account 
of the various classes of village officials and head-men is quoted 
from a report by the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, dated 
29th November 1872, upon the Indigenous Agency employed in 
taking the Census : — 

‘The indigenous agency employed in the Census work was 
chiefly that of sarbardhkdrs, mukaddam, baruds, and other village 
head-men. As to the origin and history of these officers, I am 
disposed to believe that from the earliest times the village com- 
munity, with its head-man elected by the villagers, has been in 
Existence. The powers and responsibilities of the head-man have 
varied from time to time in the most irregular and capricious 
manner ; and whatever may have been the cause, it is certain that 
in the Lower Provinces they are nowhere found holding a position 
equal in rank and privileges to the desmukhs or pdtels of Bombay or 
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Madras, or even the lambarddrs of Upper India. It is undoubtedly 
true that the tendency, since the introduction of our revenue system 
in the Lower Provinces, has been to allow their powers and position 
to be overridden by those of the zaminddr. 

‘PuRSETHi. Local tradition states, with reference to the origin 
of this class of men, that they were created in former times 
(probably not later than 1450 a . d .) by taminddrs wishing to 
promote the cultivation of the country north of the Kinsbins, 
which we know from native historians to have been but thinly 
peopled. Previous to 1450 a . d ., the Rdjis of Orissa had not 
extended their sway so far north, and the country between 
that river and the frontier of Bengal was all desert and jungle. 
Centuries later this state of things still existed in a modified 
form ; and very little communication existed between the two 
Provinces. The Muhammadans in Akbar’s reign, at the close 
of the sixteenth century,, were the first to open a through road. 
Even to this day, the country between Balasor town and Jaleswar 
town is called the Bard-kosi or twelve-^oj road, and was long con- 
sidered almost impassable. The pursethis are found chiefly between 
the Kdnsbdns and the Subamarekhd, precisely in this tract. When 
a zamlnddr wished to extend his cultivation, he deputed a person 
to settle and clear a tract of country. This was the pursethi. He 
bought the land from the zamlnddr, with a reservation of proprietary 
rights of a certain kind to the latter. At the Settlement, the pur- 
sers were recognised as subordinate tenure holders ; and the 
zamlnddr received ten per cent mdlikdna, the pursethi thirty per 
cent If the estate is sold, the right of the latter remains intact, 
and cannot be disturbed by the purchaser, whether he purcha.se at a 
Government sale for arrears of rent, or at a private. sale. The pur- 
sethi exercises all the powers of a zamlnddr. He collects the rents, 
and hands over to the zaminddr seventy per cent, being sixty per 
cent, for Government and ten per cent, for the zamlnddr’ s mdlikdna. 
The latter has no power of interfering in the internal managemept 
of the estate. If the pursethi resides on the estate, he acts in all 
respects ;\s village head-man. If, as is often the case, he is non- 
resident, there is another sarbardhkdr, or village head-man, under 
him, paid, not by mdlikdna, but by a regijlar salary. The pursethi 
is also called shikml khariddr. Among the Settlement proceedings, 
there are numerous cases in which the rights of the pursethi or 
khariddr 'titro inquired into and determined. Thus eiaht patnds 
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in Sarhar were claimed by one Tribikrdm Chaudhari on the strength 
of certain documents (kibcdds) produced by him. The Deputy- 
Collector, after examining the documents, and hearing the zamin- 
ddr’s objections, found that Tribikrdm and his ancestors had been 
in continuous possession from a time anterior to British rule, under 
the title of pursethi or khariddr—pursethi of the first grade in certain 
patnds, and of the second grade in others. The Collector, on appeal, 
made him pursethi of the first grade in all the patnds. In the 
Settlement eviddd, all the pursethid names in the Sarhar estate are 
entered, with a note that they are to enjoy the same mdlikdna as 
mukadddms. In the TGommissioner’s confirming ruhdkdri, it is 
stated that the pursethi is one who has purcliastd land from a 
zaminddr in order to found on it a village ; and that he is the mdlik 
or owner thereof, subject to the payment of the rent to the zaminddr, 
minus thirty per cent, mdlikdna. The tenure can be sold or 
transferred at will. 

‘ Mukaddam. — This personage is also a subordinate tenure 
holder, and was originally the head-man of a village. He retains 
twenty-five per cent, of the rents as mdlikdna, and pays the rest to 
the zaminddr, being sixty per cent for Government, and fifteen per 
cent, for zaminddr' s mdlikdna. The office is hereditary and trans- 
ferable, but the zaminddr can sell the tenure for arrears of rent. 
In the case of the mukaddam, as in that of the pursethi, the zamin- 
ddr does not interfere in the internal management of the estate, 
nor take upon himself any responsibility for loss by accidents, or 
convulsions of nature, and the like. 

‘ Sarbarahkar. — The sarbardhkdr is the village head-man. He 
is remunerated by a commission of either fifteen or ten per cent, 
on the collections, and is appointed by the zaminddr. There are 
two kinds of sarbardhkdrs. The maurusi sarbardhkdr is, as his 
name imports, an hereditary head-man. The first of his line had 
been appointed by the zaminddr, who, however, has precluded 
himself by the appointment from any interference in the succession. 
The non-hereditary sarbardhkdr is appointed by the zaminddr sm. 
each occurrence of a vacancy. Even a hereditary sarbardhkdr may 
be dispossessed for misconduct by the zaminddr, though owing to 
the prevailing ignorance of the terms of the Settlement, it never- 
happens that they are dispossessed ; their rights are sold by civil or 
revenue courts in total defiance and neglect of the law. The non- 
hereditary sarbardhkdr is in fact a mere servant of the zaminddr. 
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removable at pleasure. Both classes collect the rents ami remit 
them to the zaminddr, who rarely, if ever interferes in the manage- 
ment of the estate. They exercise grea authority in the vill.ige, 
being generally called by the title of hdkim by the people, and are 
terrible despots as a rule. 

‘ Patwari.— Although bearing this title, the ftihi'dris now exist 
ing in Balasor are a totally different class from the regular pahcdrii 
mentioned in Regulation xii. of 1817. They are merely collecting 
agents of the zaminddr, paid by money wages. They arc of course 
removable at the will of the zaminddr, and are found only in a few 
places. They were not recognised at the time of the Settlement. 
Besides these, there are forty regular pahvdris in the District, 
appointed under Regulation xii. of 1 81 7. Their functions are those 
of village accountants, as described in the Regulation. These latter 
do not collect rent for the zaminddrs, with the exception of three in 
Bhogiil, who collect rents and are paid in cash. The paiwdris 
chiefly belong to the Karan or writer caste, but there are Brihmans, 
ChMs, Rdjus, and other castes among them. They do not keej) 


shops or lend money. 

‘ Pradhan and KARji.-There is very little difference between 
these two officials. They are both appointed by the zaminddr, and 
are paid by money wages. l1iey exercise great influence in the 
village, but the post is not hereditary. The pradhdn is a relic 
of the old village head-man, now degraded into a mere rent col- 
lector. He is quite at the mercy of the zaminddr. The kdrji, 
on the other hand, is an officer of recent creation, a mere agent i.ul 
in by the zaminddr. The pradJtdn is always a resident of the village, 
and a thdni or hereditary rayai ; whereas the kdrji is not alw.ays a 


rayai, or even a resident of the village. 

‘ Barua —The barud is a iJidni rayat, generally one of the largest 

cultivators’ in the village. He is appointed in some cases by the 
zaminddr, in oHier cases he is elected by the raya/s, subject to t e 
zaminddEs approval. The position is often honorary, the karud 
being regarded simply as the head ray^/ and spokesman ; when he is 
merely this, he gets- no pay. If he adds to this the task of collect- 
ing rents he receives an allowance in money. He is removed at 
the pleasure of the zaminddr. This post also is a relic of the o 

village headship, although much degraded.’ , 

Material Condition of the People.— Almost the whole 
population live by agriculture. A well-to-do husbandman has one or 
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two pairs of bullocks, and four or five milch cows. His entire holding 
is generally under rice, with the exception of a small patch around 
his house, in which he raises a small crop of cucumbers, gourds, 
and plantains. The peasantry have now quite recovered from the 
effects of the famine of 1866, and a series of good harvests for several 
years past has greatly increased the prosperity of the community. 
The material condition of the population and their improved cir- 
cumstances is well illustrated by the following quotation from the 
Resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the Commis- 
sioner’s Annual Administration Report of the Province for 1875-76, 
published in the Calcutta Gazette oi September 6, 1876 Orissa 
has now had a favourable harvest of rice for several years in succes- 
sion ; and the export trade in rice, to which there corresponds an 
importation of piece-goods and other necessaries, is rapidly extend- 
ing. The circumstances of the people are, in consequence, un- 
doubtedly improving year by year. It is stated that earthenware 
has been almost completely replaced by brass, as a material for 
domestic utensils; that the stock of metal ornaments worn by 
women and children is evidently increasing ; that the wages of 
skilled labour of all kinds are rising ; that the consumption of salt 
grows larger ; and that each year shows also a rapidly increasing 
expenditure upon opium, the favourite luxury of the people. All 
these are symptoms of growing prosperity. Moreover, as is remarked 
by more than one officer, a good harvest is more profitable to the 
peasant now than formerly ; now he can sell all his produce at a 
good price, whereas formerly a good harvest sent down the prices, 
and his produce realized comparatively little. The only persons 
who do suffer are those residents of towns who live on a fixed 
income. These are naturally disappointed that excellent harvests 
do not result in greater cheapness of rice ; and perceiving that the 
cause lies in the briskness of export, are said to have complained 
bitterly against the merchants. But the fact that the cultivators 
have been able to obtain a fair and remunerative price for their 
produce is, as is observed by the Collector of Balasor, “ precisely 
the most encouraging fact that can be cited in relation to the 
material progress of the Province. Improvement in communications 
has yielded this result, that plentiful harvests, which formerly to 
a great extent glutted the markets with an unsaleable commodity, 
now add at the same time to the wealth and to tjie general resources 
of the country.” ’ 
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Dwellings, Clothing, Food, etc. — houses of the culti- 
vators consist of four mud walls enclosing a court, and used as 
the gables of little rooms which line the court inside. A Balasor 
husbandman has usually at least five of these little apartments, one 
for l)is cows, another for his cook-shed, a third for storing his paddy, 
and two rooms for sleeping and general use. There is generally a 
verandah outside the wall on both sides of the princijial door, for 


receiving strangers, and as a place where the men of tlic tamily talk 
and lounge. Sometimes, but rarely, the cow shed is built outside 
the walls. The mud enclosure stands in the middle of a bright 
green patch of vegetables, and the whole is shut in with a good 
fence of prickly shrubs. The summer dress of a Balasor peasant is 
a cotton waist-cloth {dhuti) falling over the thighs, and tucked up 
when at work, with a scarf {gdmchd) thrown over his shoulder. 
Occasionally a turban envelops his head. A well-to-do shopkeeper 
wears an ample cotton shawl {cMdar) instead of the scarf, which he 
sometimes twists round Ijis head and ears. He has also a pair 
of coarse shoes, with long tumed-up toes and no heels, ‘-‘’^or- 
ately, though roughly, embroidered with coloured thread. e ny* 
shoe is quite unlike anything in Bengal or Behar. In winter the 
peasant wraps his head and the upper part of his body in a ihiik 
double sheet {dohdrd), while the shopkeeper indulges in abroad 
cloth scarf and a cotton shirt. A peasant’s furniture consists 
of a few brass pots, platters, and cups, one or two very ni e 
steads, a few mats, and often some instruments of defence, such as 1 
bow and arrows, a sword, oraspear. The better class have generally 

one or two palm-leaf books on Hindu mythology m their house^ m 
a legend out of the Mahdbhirata or Rdmdyana. Rice and milk 
form^the peasant’s food. Even dried fish is a luxury. ^ ^ • 
supply of U is stored up in reed baskets and r. 

“‘r.c: clotlRicc is .he staple cop of Baiaso.. 

grown chiefly xapargamls Baydng and Kd)- • ^ 

VOL. xvm. 
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unwholesome grain. Its principal varieties are the ddlua^ lakshmi- 
ndrdydn-prtyd, bdmanbdha^ antarakhdy and sarishphul. (2) Sdthiyd 
rice, sown on high lands in May or June, and reaped in July or 
August; common throughout the District. Its principal varieties 
are dudhsdrd^ a fine white, and kaldsuri, a coarse red grain. (3) 
Ntydli fice, sown on high lands in May or June, and reaped 
August or September; common throughout the District. It is a 
coarse but wholesome grain. Its principal varieties are ndradd, 
kakhdruyd,chdmpd,pardbatiyd,gohrd,z,nd.bdndabndli. (4) Kandhd 
rice, sown on middling lands, throughout the whole District, in May 
or June, and reaped in September or October, A white, wholesome 
grain. Principal varieties, mdru, pdtmahddeo, geti, motrd, chotrd, 
kdrtiknakhi, aswinl, paddgaruyd, sxA sydmdli. (5) Guru rice, sown 
on low lands, throughout the whole District, in May or June, and 
reaped in December or January. Principal’ varieties — bdsudebbhog, 
charhdinakht, lakshmUkajjal, gangdbdll, gangdj'al, tulslkeri, (fine), 
dudhsdrd, sarsinhd, pasakdti, nimdi (white sweet-smelling),/fl/(ix^«d'/, 
kentdkarpur, kanakchor, hunddy niethibdsy pipiribds (fine sweet-smell- 
ing), dhusdrdy kayd, kukum, rangl, kandsdrd, sankarsdll, chatnpdisdli, 
kaldmantd, bdsgajdy rdvand (a long-stemmed variety growing in eight 
feet of water, with a coarse grain), ^xAdemburpakhiydip very coarse 
grain). 

Of late years there seems to have been an improvement in rice 
cultivation, the finer varieties being more extensively grown than 
formerly. Every peasant now likes to have at least one field of 
the finer sort, although the main part of his holding is devoted to 
the more easily cultivated coarser varieties. No superior cereals 
have been introduced, however, nor has any marked extension 
taken place in the quantity of land devoted to rice. It is the one 
great crop of the District, and the Orissa husbandman has twenty- 
six distinct names for it in its different stages. As seed, it is bihdn; 
when the seed has sprouted, it is gajd; the first young shoots are 
told; the green plant, budli ; the mature pdchld-dkdn ; in 
sheaves, dhdnpurd; unhusked ncQ,dhdn; husked rice, chdul ; rice 
parched with the husk on; khdi; rice husks, tus; fragments of husks 
and outer shell of rice given to cattle, kundd ; rice steeped with the 
husk on, then slightly boiled, husked, and parched with salt, niurl ; 
rice "boiled in the husk, and husked when warm, (Hurd; a prepara- 
tion similar to murt, httrumo ; another kind of the same, mangrdji ; 
cakes made from rice flour, pUM; plain boiled rice, bhdt ; rvct 
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loiled with split-peas and spices, khemhuH ; rice cooked with meat 
pHdu), pitan; khdi sweetened with sugar, ukhurd ; parched rice 
^hen ground, sdtu; rice boiled with milk and sugar, kskiri ; thin rice 
ruel, jdu ; rice cooked and set aside till it becomes sour, pakhdl; 
le water of the above without the rice, tordnl; rice spirits, /oxM. 
Other Crops.— Among other crops arc the following:— (i) 
i^heat (gohapn), with its varieties and ordinary goham, 

i sown on high land in September or October, and reaped in March, 
s) Mug (Phaseolus mungo), with its two varieties kald mug and 
U milgy sown on high and middling high land in August or Sep- 
:mber, and reaped in December. (3) Harary red and black, sown 
» June, and reaped in December. (4) Bcrrgurl, sown in August 
r September, and reaped in December. (5) Etr/il, with its two 
arieties wyd Sindddu/iyd, sown in June, and reaped in December. 
)) Sarishd, or mustard (oil-seed), with its two varieties rdi and 
Dmmon sarishd, sown in October, and reaped in December. (7) 
lemp, sown in May or June, and reaped in August or September. 
!) Tobacco, sown in October, and cut in March. (9) Cotton, 
ith its two varieties tdari kdpds and haldi^ kdpds, sowm in J line, and 
ithered in April; and (10) sugar-cane, with its three varieties, 
intdriy kadilgord, and hdusiyd, sown in May, and cut for conversion 
ito molasses in December. The cultivation of these crops is 
laringly carried on throughout the District. Betel leaf is grown in 
le pargands of Sendot, Pdnchmalang, Soso, Sdrathd, and Bhogrdi. 
Cultivated Area. — Before recent transfers, the Collector esti- 
lated the total area of the District, in round numbers, at i,3oo,ooc 
:res. Of these, 566,000 were returned .is under cultivation, and 
t4,ooo as uncultivable. There remained, therefore, only 90,000 
:res capable of cultivation not under tillage, or 7 5 per cent, of the 
hole. Roughly speaking, one-half of the District is under tillage, 
id one-half is incapable of tillage. No statistics exist as to the 
imparative area under different crops. The tnith is, that the 
hole cultivated part of the District is one :>heet of rice. The Col- 
ctor believes that the proportion of other crops to this staple does 
exceed one acre in 1000. It will be observed that in estimating 
le District to cover 1,200,000 acres, the Collector assumes its area 
I be 1875 square miles, or 193 miles less than its actual size after 
le recent transfers. Its present area is returned by the Surv'cyor- 
eneral at 2068 square miles. 

Out-turn of Crops. — Good rice land, renting at Rs. 3 or 6s. an 
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acre, yields an out-turn of from i6| to 20 tnaunds or from j2 to 15 
hundredweights of coarse paddy, and from 15 to 18^ tnaunds or 
from II to 13J hundredweights of fine. Land paying Rs. i. 8. o 
or 3s. an acre, yields from 6 to 12 tnaunds or from 4J to 9 hundred- 
weights per acre. The price of the crop depends upon many local 
circumstances, but a fair average value would be about Rs. 6 or 
I2S. for the crop of an acre of land paying at the rate of Rs. i. 8. o 
or 3s. an acre ; and Rs. 10 or for the crop of an acre of land 
paying double the above rent. Lands lying along the banks of 
rivers yield a second crop of pulses or oil-seeds, such as tn^g, 
jard, and sarishd, the out-turn per acre being about 4 tnaunds or 3 
hundredweights, valued at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8, or from 12s. to i6s. 

Condition of the Peasantry.— -Balasor is a District of small 
Estates, and the proverbial harshness of petty landlords is intensified 
by the perplexing way in which their lands are split up. An estate 
generally consists of a village in one pargand, perhaps tyrO in 
another, and four or five in as many more, all distant from each 
Other. But worse than these ordinary estates are the ‘separate 
collection lands ’ {tahsil aldhidd). Such an estate’, although forming 
a fiscal entity, and bearing but one number in the District rent-roll, 
often consists of sbcty or seventy small parcels of land, scattered 
over the whole District, with two or three acres in one village, and. 
one or two acres in another thirty miles off. The confusion is in- 
creased by the frequency of a tenure known as ‘ wages or pension.- 
land ’ ( alidjib), in which the grantor bestows a definite portion of 
land in every village of the estate. Thus, if he wishes to bestow 
one-sixteenth of his property, instead of giving land to that amount 
in one place, he makes over one-sixteenth of the land in every one 
of his villages ; so that, as in the case of pargand Soso, almost every 
hamlet has one proprietor who possesses it as a whole, and another who 
possesses part of it al ‘ pension-land.’ In addition to these elements 
of confusion, there are more than 33,000 rent-free estates, which 
average less than four acres a-piece. Such grants, even although 
they may not exceed ten acres in extent, will often be found in ten 
different plots in as many different villages. The proprietors have 
also a passion for having their Iwd parcelled out by the process 
of law known as batmdgd. In one. case, under Regulation xiv. of 
1819, which I happened to find pending in 1870, an estate of 8958 
acres, scattered'. through forty-eight -villages, had nine registered 
fropriidtors. each of whom demanded the most minute subdivision 
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of the iand. It is impossible to put their claims into any English 
nomenclature, but the following represents three of them as they 
were filed in the Court : — The claim of number one is two dnnds, ten 
gandds, three kauris, fifteen itswds, two gattdds, one kauri; that of 
number five is one dnrtd, two gandds, three kauris, one krdntf, nine 
^iswds, fifteen gandds; and that of number seven, one dnnd, fifteen 
gandds, two kauris, one krdnti, fourteen kiswds, six gandds. This 
is merely a fair average case. Such a state of things gives rise to 
endless boundary disputes. The landholder is necessarily at a 
distance from the greater part of his scattered land, and takes but 
little interest in the husbandmen. Instead of having a compact 
tenan y living together, who could be dealt with in a corporate 
spirit, he has two or three tenants scattered over forty or fifty distant 
villages, with whom his only connection is the periodical demand 
for rent. Each proprietor is eager to get every scrap of his land 
under tillage j nor can he afford, like the territorial magnates of 
Bengal, to leave large tracts for pasturage,— a parsimony that 
makes itself visible in the miserable condition of the cattle. His 
poverty further compels him to rack-rent all ’tenants not protected 
by a right of occupancy. A hungry landlord cannot afford to be 
generous. The husbandmen on their side have to be content with 
small holdings. In order to get a good-sized farm, they would have 
to hold under two or three proprietors, and would thus be exposed 
to the accumulated tyranny of many masters. If they determined 
to obtain a good-sized holding under one landlord, they would have 
to take fields in widely distant villages, and would thus lose time 
in going to and fro. Large farms are, therefore, unknown. The 
Collector reports that there are not more than one hundred hold- 
ings of from twenty to a hundred acres in the District of Balasor, 
with its 656,000 acres of cultivable land. Even the few (arms 
that exist of these dimensions are generally held by families of 
brothers, who cultivate the land in common. From ten to twenty 
acres is a good-sized holding; and twenty-five per cent, of the 
farms in the District are of this size. About sixty per cent, are 
below ten aaes. The Collector estimates the average size of a 
holding at eight acres. The cattle are so poor that one pair of 
oxen cannot possibly work more than six acres. Fifteen acres 
make a peasant substantially as well off as a respectable shopkeeper. 
His dress would be coarser, but he would eat mor& As regards 
actual comforts, he would be much better off than a well-to-do man 
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on a salary of Rs. 8 (i6s.) a month. But, unfortunately, the hus- 
bandman is almost always in debt. The landlord, or the village 
usurer, swoops down on him at harvest time; and so much of his 
rice goes in satisfying their claims, providing clothes for his family, 
contributing to the priests, and giving a feast to his friends, that he 
can seldom keep enough of his crop to live on to the next harvest. 
About the month of June he begins to borrow again, and the amount 
accumulates with compound interest till the December harvest. 
The landholders are the chief rice lenders, '’they are not so 
oppressive as the village usurers of Bengal. Money loans are rare ; 
and the long-standing hereditary accounts, which are the curse of 
the peasantry in other parts of India, are the exception in Balasor. 
The village usurer is almost unknown in Orissa. About Rs. 9 or 
1 8s. a month is returned as being a comfortable income for a 
peasant family of five persons, allowing R. i or 2s. for clothing ; 
Rs. 7 or 14s. for food, which would provide 3I mounds or 2| 
hundredweights of rice, with a small quantity of oil, fish, and vege- 
tables ; 8 dnnds or is. for the family barber, the priest, the black- 
smith, and the washerman, who are all paid in kind at harvest time ; 
and 8 dnnds or is. for miscellaneous expenses. 

Tenant Rights. — The Balasor husbandmen are divided into two 
classes, as in the other Districts of Orissa, — the thdnl and the pdhi. 
The thdni cultivators have a right of occupancy. The Collector 
estimates their number at 30,000 ; of whom one-half hold at rents 
not liable to enhancement under any circumstances, and the 
remainder at .rents which can only be enhanced by a decree of the 
Court. He reckons the pdh'i cultivators or tenants-at-will at 50,000, 
or five-eighths of the entire peasantry. The numerous holders of 
rent-free patches cultivate with their own hands ; but, generally 
speaking, few proprietors of revenue-paying estates do so. The 
distinction between landlord and tenant is well marked in Balasor. 
As the thdni husbandmen hold under the Government Settlement 
Papers, Act x, of 1859 has but little operation in Balasor; only 
ninety cultivators had established rights of occupfincy under that 
law up to 1870. Theses cases have generally occurred from the 
landowner taking advantage of the cultivator’s eagerness to extend 
his holding, and getting him to give up his old lease for a new one, 
covering a larger quantity of land. The proprietor then sues for 
an enhancement of the entire rent, on the ground that the holding 
commences from the date of the new document. But the Courts, 
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in such cases, have confirmed the husbandman iw his right of 
occupancy with regard to his original holding, and allowcii Hu- 
enhancement only in the recent addition to it. 

Domestic Animals. — Both buffaloes and oxen are used in agri 
culture. Sheep and goats are so few in number in Balasor, that tlie 
Collector believes them not to be indigenous, rnd thinks that tlu y 
have grown smaller since they were introduced. An ordinary cow 
is worth about Rs. 12 or i, 4s. od ; a pair of oxen, Rs. 25 to Rs. 
35, or from £,2^ 10s. od. to ^3, los. od. ; a pair of buffaloes, Rs. 30 
or > a score of sheep, when procurable, Rs. 40 or ; a score 
of kids six months old, Rs. 15 or los. od. ; a score of full-grown 
pigs, Rs. 50 or £t^. The price of the latter animals, however, 
gieatly varies. 

Agricultural Implements.— A small husbandman, with a hold- 
ing of five acres in extent, has a plough, mattock, sickle, harrow, 
pickaxe, rake, rope, stake, pack-saddle, rope net, and a jioundcr for 
husking rice. The total cost of these implements, together with a 
pair of bullocks, amounts to about Rs. 40 or £^. 

Wages have greatly increased of late years. The wages of 
ordinary day-labourers now amount to 2J dnnds or 3 jd. a day ; in 
1850 they were returned at i dnnd or ijd. ; and in i860, at 2 
dnnds or 3d, In 1850, caqjenters’ wages amounted to 2 dnnds or 
3d. a day ; they now receive twice that sum. Smiths and brick- 
layers were satisfied with from 2^ to 3 dnnds or from 3jd, to 
4jd. a day in 1850-51 ; they now earn 5 dnnds or 7jd. 

Prices. — The cost of the necessaries of life has increased in the 
same ratio as the rates of wages. The price of the best unhusked 
rice, such as the upper classes use, was 98 standard rm per rupee 
(is. 2d. per hundredweight) in 1850; 84 sm per rupee (is. 4d. 
per hundredweight) in i860; and 42 sers jier rupee (2.S. 8d. per 
hundredweight) in 1870, The finest cleaned rice was 50 sers 
per rupee (2s. 3d. per hundredweight) in 1850 ; 40 sers per rupee 
(as. lod. per hundredweight) in i860; 20 sers per rupee (5s. 7d. 
per hundredweight) in 1870 ; and about the same in 1874, But the 
great increase of price shown in the higher qualities is hardly a test 
of the general cost of living. Common rice, such as day-labourers 
use, is returned at 60 sers per rupee (is. lojd. per himdredweight) 
in 1850; 50 sers per rupee (2s. 3d. per hundredweight) in i860; 
iS sers per rupee (3s. 2d. per hundredweight) in 1870; and 33 sers 

[Sentenee continued on page 297, 
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Sentence continue from page 295.] 

pCT rupee (3s. 5d. per hundredweight) in 1874. Wheat is reported 
at i6i«rrper rupee (6s. 9jd. per hundredweight) in 1850; 14^ 
fwper rupee (7s. 9d. per hundredweight) in i860 j 9 P**" nijiee 

(i 2 S. 5 d. per hundredweight) in 1870 ; and 11 j sen per rupee (93. 
9id. per hundredweight) in 1874. Sugar-cane sold at the rate of 256 
pieces for a rupee in 1850, 192 in i860, anH 128 in 1870. Common 
"distilled liquor sold at 5^ dnnds or 8d. per imperial quart in 1850 
and i860 ; it now sells at 1 1 or 12 dnnds, or from is. 4jd. to is. 6d. 

The foregoing table (p. 296), compiled from" Mr. A. P. Mac- 
donnell’s ‘ Report on the Food-Grain Supply of Bengal,’ exhibits 
the average annual rates for common rice and pulses, for the seven 
years from 1868 to 1874- The following table (pp. 298 and 299), 
e.xhibiting the prices current for each month for the seven years 
1868-1874, which is compiled from the same source, illustrates the 
fluctuations in price at different periods of the year. 

Weights and Measures.— Unhusked rice or paddy is measured 
by the gauni (bushel), which is said to equal twenty pounds, but 
seldom contains more than fourteen. It is in fact a most variable 
measure, changing in almost every pargand, and sometimes m 
different villages of the pargand. The gaun\ consists of twenty 
pautU. The outlying parts of the District have local measures of 
iheir own, unknown in the town of Balasor. Distance is measured 
as follows Twenty gand&-o\\t chhatdk; four chhatdk-^ont pdo ; 
four pdo=one kos of 12,000 feet, or about two and a quarter miles; 
four kos^ocst yojan, or nine miles. The local divisions of time are- 
sixty bilttds or half-seconds=one lUd, or half a minute ; sixty htd^ox^t 
danda or, half an hour; two danda^ont ghari; three ghan-ont 
prahar or watch of three hours; eight prahar,.os sixty-four danda 
=one ahordtra, or from sunrise of one day to sunrise of the next. 
Seven din (days)=one saptdha (week) ; two saptdha, or fifteen days 
=one paksha ; two paksha^ow mds (month of thirty days) ; twelve 
mds^ont batsar {yt2a) ) hatsar-ont yug. . 

Day-Labourers were former!) a numerous class in Balasor, but 
they suffered severely in the famine of 1866, and are now few in 
number. They are called mdHyds, and find employment m tilling 
the land of th^ larger proprietors, on a wage of nine pounds of nee 
per diem. They do not supply the seed or implements, but only 
their manual labour. Mr. W. Fiddian, in his Und Tenure Report 

{Sentence continued on page 300. 
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Es OF Food-Grains in Balasor District, for each 
Month of the Seven Years 1868-1874. 


Balasor So bdi vi.^icn. Bhadrakh Subdivision. 


MONTH AND Yl 

tAR. 

Rice. 

Pulses. 

Rice. 

Pulses 


Amount 

per 

rupee. 

Price 

per 

cwt. 

Amount 

per 

rupee 

Price 

per 

cwt. 

Amount' 

per 

rupee. 

; Price 
per 
cwt. 

Amoimt 

per 

rupee. 

Price 

per 

cwt. 



strs. 

X. 

sers. 

j. A. 

sers. 

s. d. 


' s. d. 


jB, 


2 8 

19 

5 ” 

EB 

2 16 

16 

7 0 


1869, 

2Si 

4 4 

18 

6 3 


3 9 

21 

5 4 


1870, 

33 

3 6 

18 

6 3 


2 10 

22 

S X 

January . - 

1871, 

34 

3 4 

22 

5 X 

19 

2 6 

... 



1872, 

32 

3 6 

18 

6 3 


3 6 




1873. 

34 

3 4 

10 

II 2 

40 

2 10 


... 


.1874. 

26 

4 4 

13 

8 7 

30 

3 9 



Average, . 

32 

3 6 

17 

BB 

37 

3 0 

20 

5 7 


1868, 

39 

2 II 

21 

5 4 

38 

3 0 

20 

5 7 


1869, 

27 

4 2 

18 

6 3 

30 

3 9 

16 

7 0 


1870, 

33 

3 5 

18 

6 3 

44 

2 6 



February . 

1871, 

• 34 

3 4 

23 

4 10 

50 

2 3 




1872, 

32 

3 6 

18 

6 3 

32 

3 6 




1873, 

38 

3 0 

10 

II 2 

45 

2 6 




..1874. 

24 

4 8 

13 

8 7 

34 

3 4 



Average, , 

32 

3 6 

i6 

6 7 

39 

BO 

18 

6 3 


^ 1868, 

39 

2 II 

21 

S 4 

42 

2 8 

20 

5 7 


1869, 

30 

3 9 

18 

6 3 

30 

3 9 

22 

5 I 


1870, 

33 

3 S 

18 

6 3 

40 

2 10 

22 

5 X 

March . . - 

1871, 

34 

3 4 

21 

5 4 

45 

2 6 




1872, 

32 

3 6 

16 


32 

3 6 




1873. 

38 

3 0 




2 10 

... 



L1874, 

24 , 

4 8 

19 

10 2 


3 4 



Average, , 

33 

3 5 

16 

7 0 

38 

3 2 


5 4 



39 

2 II 

19 

5 IX 

38 

3 0 

20 

5 7 


i8b9, 

29 

3 10 1 

20 

5 7 

30 

3 9 

24 

4 8 


1870, 

32 , 

3 6 1 

18 

6 3 


2 10 

22 

5 I 

April . . h 

1871. 

34 ! 

3 4 1 


S 4 


2 6 




1872, 

28 1 

4 0 i 


8 7 


8 i 

14 

8 0 


1873, 

38 ; 

3 0 


II 2 


2 6 


... 


L1874, 

25 

4 6 


13 5 


3 I 



Average, , 

32 

3 6 

16 

6 7 

1 39 

2 II 

20 

5 7 


( 1868, 

36 

3 I 

Bl 

6 7 

1 32 

3 6 




1869, 

29 

3 10 


5 II 

24 

4 8 

24 

4 8 


1870, 

32 

3 6 

■9 

6 3 

44 

2 6 



May . . , ■ 

1871, 

34 

3 4 

msm 

7 0 

38 

3 0 

... 



1872, 

28 

4 0 

■II 

8 7 

36 

3 I 

10 

II 2 


1873, 

38 

3 0 

10 

II 2 

42 

2 8 




I1874, 

21 

5 4 

9 

12 5 

26 

4 4 



1 Average, . 

31 

3 5 

15 

7 6 

35 

3 6 

17 

6 7 


(1S6B, 

21 

5 4 

■ 1 


20 

5 7 

20 

5 7 


1869, 

26 

4 4 



28 

4 0 

22 

5 I 


1870, 

32 

3 6 

■ 1 


48 

a 4 



June . . . 

1871, 

32 

3 ^ 

K3 


38 

3 0 


... 


1872, 

27 

4 3 

12 

9 4 

32 

3 6 

XO 

iz 2 


1873. 

38 

EBi 

10 

11 2 

42 

2 8 


. ••• 


U874. 

21 


*10 

II 2 

32 

3 6 

... 

... 

1 Average, . 

27 

B 

14 

8 0 

34 

B 

17 

6 7 
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Prices or Food-Grains in Balasor District, for bach 
Month of the Seven Years 1868-1874 — continued . 
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Balasor Subdivision. 


BHADRARH SUBDIVIIION. 




Ric«. 

■ 

Pulse*. 


Rif*. 


Pulae*. 


1 MONTH AND YBAR. 















Amount 

Price 

Amount 

IMce 

Amount 

Price 

Amount 

Price 



per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

l»er 

per 



rupee. 

ewL 

rupee. 

cwi. 

rupee. 

cwl. 

rupee. 

cwt. 



sfrs. 

X. 

tt. 

ttrs. 

X. 

A. 

JfTS. 

X. 

d. 

xerx. 

X. 

d. 


ri868. 

34 

4 

8 

16 

7 

0 

22 

5 

X 

x6 

7 

0 


1869, 

36 

4 

4 

18 

6 

3 

26 

4 

4 

22 

5 
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1870, 

33 

3 

6 

17 

6 

7 

4a 

2 

8 




July . . . - 

1871, 

33 

3 

6 

14 

8 

0 

38 

3 

0 





1873, 

24 

4 

8 

X 2 

9 

4 

32 

3 

6 

8 

14 
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1873, 

38 

3 

0 

10 

II 

2 

42 

2 

8 





L1874. 

31 

5 

4 

II 

10 

2 

32 

3 

6 

... 



1 Average, . 

28 

B 

B 

14 

8 

0 

33 

3 

5 

IS 

7 
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ri868. 

26 

■1 

■1 

14 

8 

0 

26 

4 

4 

*4 

8 
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1869. 

26 

4 

4 

18 

6 

3 

26 

4 

4 

22 

5 
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1870, 

27 

4 

2 

16 

7 

0 

36 

3 

X 
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33 
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6 

14 
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0 

38 

m 

0 





1872, 

28 

4 

0 
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32 

3 

6 

8 

14 
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10 

IX 

2 

42 

2 
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2 

26 . 
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D 
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B 

B 
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*4 
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6 
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4 
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3 
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4 
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40 
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33 

3 

6 

J 4 
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0 

44 
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1872, 
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10 
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32 

3 
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xo 
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II 

2 

42 

3 
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3 

10 
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7 
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16 

7 

0 

26 

4 

4 
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26 

4 

4 

18 

6 

3 

32 

3 

6 

33 

.5 
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1870, 

29 

3 

10 

14 

8 

0 

50 

2 

3 




October . - 

1871, 

32 

3 

6 

16 

7 

0 

42 

3 

B 
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30 
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2 

40 

il 

m 





1873. 

33 1 
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10 

XI 

2 

40 
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23 

5 
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9 

4 

26 

B 
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3 
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0 
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3 
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*9 

8 
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4 
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3 
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7 
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0 
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Sentence continued from page 297.] 

for Balasor, states that hired agricultural labourers are of three 
kinds, viz. : — 

‘(i) The bard-mdsiyd, i.e. a labourer hired for bard mds, 0 
twelve months. He receives board and lodgmg in his master’s 
house, and an ^nual wage of Rs. 12 or Rs, 15, or from £1, 4s. 
od. t0;^i, los. od., of which a portion is often advanced to him 
free of interest. 'He also receives four garments (two karujds, one 
gdmchd, and one chddar) every year. 

‘(2) The ndg-muliyd, who does not live or eat in his master’s 
house. He receives half & gaunt (5^ sers) of paddy for every day’s 
work done by him, besides an annual present of a new cloth {gdmchd) 
and a cast-off garment of his master’s {furdnd sirupd). He is also 
allowed a plot of land (called betd) to cultivate for his own benefit, 
free of rent. Engagements for ofie year’s service are made with the 
ndg-muliyd in the month of Phdlgun, at the Dol festival; and he 
receives on that occasion a loan of money, varying from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 5, or from 4s. to los., free of ihterest, which is repaid at the ter- 
mination of the engagement. Such engagements are often renewed 
year after year for several years, the loan being repaid only on the 
final cessation of the contract. These coolies give the whole of 
their time to their master’s business. A subdivision of this class, 
called ddhd-muliyd, give only half their time, and receive only half 
the betd land, and one cloth, the daily allowance of paddy being the 
same as with the ndg-muliyd. 

‘ (3) The thikd muliyd, who is employed by no master in parti- 
cular, but does day work wherever he is wanted, receiving in return 
a money wage, amounting to about two dnnds or 3d, a day.’ 

Waste Land. — Before the famine of i8fi6 there was scarcely an 
acre of spare land in the District. After that calamity, many fields 
fell out of tillage for want of cultivators ; but the margin of cultiva- 
tion has now (1876) again advanced to what it stood at previous to 
the famine. The salt tract and the hilly ravines always remain 
waste ; but in the normal condition of the District, very little land 
that could be tilled at a profit is left unoccupied. The crowd of 
small landholders cannot afford to leave even a field in pasture for 
the cattle. There are, therefore, no jungle-reclaiming leases, nor 
other tenures favourable to the peasant. When Government gave 
up the manufacture of salt, and the salt lands returned to the pro- 
prietors, some of them tried to induce husbandmen to settle oh them 
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al easy rates. But this plan did not produce any important results ; 
and when the famine came, it was relinquished. 

Land Tenures. — The following interesting Account of the Land 
Tenures in Balasor District is quoted from a valuable report on 
the subject by Mr, W. Fiddian, C.S., dated aad September 
i875. 

‘ Historical Sketch.— As the tenures of this District were in 
existence before the Province fell into British hands, and have arisen 
out of the revenue system maintained by the former rulers of the 
country, a brief sketch of that system is necessary for the proper 
explanation of the systems on which land is now held. In the 
time of the independent Hindu sovereigns of Orissa, prior to the 
^ughul conquest, the country was divided into two grand divisions, 
viz. (i) the Military Fiefs’, composed of the hilly tracts on the 
western border, together with a strip along the sea coast on the east ; 
and (a) the Crown Lands, consisting of the more fertile alluvial plain 
running through the centre of the Province. T'he former had been 
granted to militaiy chiefs by the reigning sovereign, on condition of 
their protecting the border and furnishing contingents to the State 
army in time of war. The Rdjjis of Morbhanj, Nllgirl, and Keunjhar 
are examples of this practice. The land was made over to them 
as a maintenance for themselves and their retainers, and as an 
equivalent for military service to be rendered. No money payment 
was, as a rule, required. They had the full disposal of the land, 
and they may be regarded as proprietors in the completcst sense 
of the word, having the title of bhuiydn, or, as translated by the 
Mughuls, zamlnddr, which means landholder. The other and 
more valuable portion of the country, comprising the greater part of 
the present Districts of Balasor, Cuttack, and Purl, was set apart for 
the use of the Crown, and. the revenue was appropriated to meeting 
the various expenses of the ruling prince and his establishment. 

‘ The rents were collected from the rayais or cultivators of the 
Crown Lands and paid into the royal treasury by hereditary officials, 
who were also entrusted with the police administration of the villages 
tmder them, aided by subordinate police officers. These hereditary 
officials, who merely collected the rents, and, in virtue of their 
office, enjoyed certain percentages and perquisites, have, together 
with many others in more recent times, come to be styled tamlnddrs 
and proprietors. The only persons, however, who could with strict 
accuracy be called proprietors of the land are the ancient bhutydni 
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in reference to their Military Fiefs, and the sovereign in reference to 
the Crown Lands, 

‘ In order to understand the present state of tenures, it is neces- 
sary to consider, in greater detail, the method by which the revenues 
of the ancient Hindu sovereigns, derived from their khalisd or Crown 
Lands, were collected, and how the country was divided for purposes 
of revenue administration. The unit of the system was the revenue 
village, consisting of a collection of houses, and the land, cultivated 
or waste, attached to it. A group of villages made up a district, 
called khand or bisi. Over the khand or bisi were two principal 
officials, the hhandpati or bissoi and the bhui-mdl; the former of 
whom had mainly to deal with police administration, and the latter 
with the revenue collections, though the two were considered jointly 
responsible for the payment of the revenue into the royal treasury. 
Each revenue village was similarly presided over by two corresponding 
officials, the pradhdn or police officer, and the bhiA or accountant, who 
paid in the village revenues to the above administrators of the bisi. 
When the Mughuls took the country, and Akbar’s minister, Todar 
Mall, reorganized the revenue system of Orissa, the khands or bisis 
became pargands, and the revenue villages became mauzds ; the 
khandpati or superior police officer received the title of chaudkari, 
the bhui-tnul or chief accountant that of kdnthtgo tvildyaii, and the 
pradhdn that of inukaddam. Where a pargand, on account of its 
size, was divided into two or more portions, each having a separate 
set of pargand officials, these subdivisions were called tdluks, and 
the officials tdlukddrs, — a name subsequently applied to all the 
pargand officials. The system of collection remained radically the 
same, except that four sadr or principal kdnimgos, with a gumdsiitd 
or deputy in each pargand, were appointed as a controlling agency 
to check the ordinary rent-collecting establishments. 

‘Creation of Zamindari Tenure. — The rights of these rent- 
collecting State servants appear to have been of the following nature. 
Their office was hereditary, passing, as a rule, from father to son ; 
but the sovereign retained, and occasionally exercised, the right of 
dismissing them for misconduct or other reasons, and was applied 
to by the more important holders for confirmation of their succes- 
sion to the office. The office was also, to a limited extent, trans- 
ferable by sale. In the time of the Mughul administration, when 
the pargand chaudharis and zoildyati kdnimgos failed to pay in the 
revenues due from the divisiqn under their management, the practice 
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was introduced, or at any rate became much more common, of 
s.'^lling a portion of the defaulter’s rights in liquidation of . .e arrears. 
The money was invariably paid into the treasury, and a statement 
to that effect' was recorded in the deed of transfer. These appear 
to be the only circumstances under which sale by transfer was 
allowed ; and it is clear, from a perusal of the deeds of sale, that 
the subject of transfer was merely the office of revenue manager, 
with the various rights and privileges belonging to it. They were 
allowed, however, to sell small plots of unassessed waste land 
{bunjdr kharij jama) within their jurisdiction ; but when the plot of 
waste land transferred was more than a few acres, all the fargand 
officials, and sometimes the mukaddams^ united in sanctioning the 
transaction. They also received fees on account of wood, fisheries, 
and orchards, taxes on trades, and other miscellaneous duties. 

‘ The tnukaddams and village accountants held nearly the same 
position, and exercised the same rights, in their respective villages, 
as the pargand officials. Their office of rent-collecting and revenue 
administration was hereditary. When they were unable to jxiy the 
revenue due, they were a'lowed to sell their share in the office, 
paying the proceeds into the treasury in realization of their arrears. 
They had also the privilege of selling outright small portions of 
unassessed waste land within the limits of the village, and had a 
share in the miscellaneous taxes and fees. In some cases they paid 
the revenue direct into the treasury, instead of through the chaudharh 
and wildyati kdnungos. During the Marhattd rule, and^ more espe- 
cially while Rdjd Rdm Pandit was governor of the Province, the 
pargand officials were almost entirely superseded, the Marhattds 
preferring to collect the revenue direct from the mukaddams. So 
much was this the case that in 1804, after the conquest of Ori.ssa 
by the British, when the Commissioners decided, as tfic wisest 
course, to make the revenue Settlement with the pargand officials 
and others who, in the latter part of the Mughul era, had acquired 
the right of paying revenue direct to Covernment, it was found that 
most of them had retired into obscurity, and almost forgotten their 
knowlcd-ce of revenue matters ; and it was a matter of some difficulty 
to revive the institution. 

‘ In the Marhattd accounts handed over to the English on the 
acquisition of the Province, each of the pargands was found to be 
separated into one or more of the following divisions -.—Tdlnk chaud- 
hari, tdluk wildyati kdnungo, tdluk sadr kdnungo, idluk kdmingo, and 
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tdluk mazkuri. These divisions represent the -tracts which the 
various o^cizk, siz.chaudharis, wildyati kdnungos, and the supervising 
sadr kdndngosy had in course of time got recorded in their severa 
and individual names, and for the revenue of which they came to bt 
separately responsible. The holders of tdluks mazkuri are mukad 
dams of villages who are allowed to pay the revenue into the 
treasury direct All the above holders of tdluks were called tdluk 
ddrs, and, in later Mughul times, were sometimes denominated 
jointly “*the pargand zaminddrs^’ though the term zaminddr was not 
applied to each one separately. The Commissioners admitted all 
these, whether they had previously been ousted or not, to pay their 
revenue direct into the Government treasury ; and in subsequent 
Regulations and proceedings they were all denominated zaminddrs 
and proprietors of the land. Previously, they had been regarded 
merely as the holders of a hereditary office, with liberty to sell their 
rights in it only when they were in arrear with the revenue, and to 
dispose outright of small plots of unassessed waste land. Since 
1804, the tendency of the Regulations and the action of the Civil 
Courts has been to assimilate this zaminddrt tenure to the English 
conception of a landed estate. The zaminddrs have been allowed 
to sell and convey any portion of it in any way they pleased; and the 
former notion, that they were only a medium between the cultivator, 
and their sovereign for paying the rents into the treasury, has bee: 
to a great extent supplanted by the idea that they are the real pro 
prietors and owners of the soil. This is one reason, if a minor one, 
why the value of zaminddris has increased so greatly. This has not 
been effected, however, without great loss to the mukaddams or 
heads of villages, who had originally very much the same rights as 
the zaminddrs, and had perhaps a better title to be considered pro- 
prietors of their respective villages. These have in very many in- 
stances disappeared altogether, having been ousted by the zaminddn 
(whose interest it was to get rid of them), or having failed to secure 
the recognition of their rights in the law courts. 

‘The position of the zaminddrs up to the year 1804 has already 
been described. The sadr mdlguzdrs, or persons admitted to engage 
for the payment of the Government revenue, consisted of all those 
zaminddrs and other individuals whose names were found in the 
Marhatti accounts, viz. chaudharis, wildyati kdndngos, sadr kdndngos, 
and their gumdshtds, some mukaddams, and village accountants or 
sarbardhkdrs, purstthis or head-men of tatnas, holders of kharidd 
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land (land alienated by sale), of resumed jdgin,. service lands lie 
muwdjtb), dogrdi (formerly subsistence lands of messengers), ardti 
bdtt (subsistence lands at quit-rents of various servants), etc. 

‘ From the year 1804 to 1822 no inquiry was made into the 
lights of these tenure holders, but they continued to pay the sadr 
yajwrf under a series of short Settlements, the annual demand not 
differing very materially from that which previously prevailed. 
Act vii. of 1822 was passed to provide for a proper Settlement, 
based on a full investigation into, and determination of, the right.s 
of all parties. The work of the Settlement was spread over the years 
1834 to 1845, engagements were taken from the different tamln- 
din for periods terminating with the year 1274 Amli (i866 a.ix). 
The expiration of this Settlement unfortunately coincidetl with the 
date of the Orissa Famine ; and, considering the condition of the 
country at that time, the Government renewed the Settlement for a 
further period of thirty years, at the same assessment rate {iadr 
jamd). 

When the sadr Jamd of each estate had been fixed, the taminddr 
was granted a certain percentage, milikdna or mushdhdra, on the whole 
amount, to cover the expenses of collecting the rents, and as an 
equivalent for his personal claims or title. The minimum allowance 
granted on rents collected by them directly from the rayats was 35 
per cent. ; but where the expenses of collection were greater than 
usual, from the scattered nature of the estate or from other reasons, 
the allowance was increased to 40 per cent. On rents collected 
through mukaddams, the zanunddr received only 15 or 20 per cent., 
and through sarbardhkirs, 15 to 25 per cent ; the mukaddams and 
sarharihkdrs getting the balance. On rents collected through first- 
class khariddddrs, they received only 5 to 10 per cent, as collecting 
expenses ; and in the case of second-class khariddddrs, 1 5 to 20 
per cent. All proprietary rights in resumed Idkhirdj tenures were 
declared to be vested in Government, and a total allowance of 15 
per cent, was granted for collection expenses. 'I'he zanunddr s share 
of this varied from 15 to 2 J per cent., according as the rent passed 
through his hands alone, or through those of several other parties, 
such as mukaddams, kharididin, and snh-khariddddrs, 

‘In addition to this varying percentage on the sadr Jamd, lands 
uncultivated and waste at the time of the Settlement were left rent- 
free in the hands of the zaminddr, to bring into cultivation as he 
pleased ; but the right was reserved of adding these subsequently 

VOL. xviit u 
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cultivated lands to the rent-roll at the expiration of the thirty years* 
Settlement The amount of waste land thus brought into cultivation 
has been very considerable, so that, when, for reasons stated above, 
the Settlement was continued without alteration for a second term 
of thirty years, the State lost all the enhanced revenue which would 
otherwise have been derived from those lands. 

^Zamindari Tenures. — There are altogether 1388 zatnlnddH 
estates in Balasor District, or an average of one estate to every 
I square miles. In pargand Fathidbdd, in the extreme north of the 
District, there is an average of one estate to every twenty square 
miles ; while in Matkaddbid, in the extreme south, the average is 
twenty-one estates to each square mile. In the other pargandsy the 
proportion varies between four estates to each square mile, and one 
estate to every four miles. The estate paying the highest sadr jamd 
in the District is tdluk Krishnapur, in pargand Ankurd, which yields 
a net annual revenue to Government of £i(>2Ty 8s. od. The 
smallest estate pays less than two shillings of Government revenue. 
Three of the zaminddri estates, viz. kild Ambo, kild Mangalpur, and 
kild Patud, are held subject to the payment of a quit-rent fixed in 
perpetuity (peshkash). Between 1804 and 1842 these peshkash 
estates were treated as ordinary zaminddris ; but at the thirty years* 
Settlement, for reasons not shown in the records, they were removed 
from the Settlement register, and confirmed as peshkash. These 
peshkash zaminddrsy therefore, are independent in revenue matters, 
and are only required to pay their fixed quit-rent, amounting in all 
to 9s. od. The other estates arc all temporarily settled, and 

are liable to have their assessment increased at the termination of 
each period of Settlement. 

‘Mukaddami Tenures. — At the Settlement, it was held that 
vmkaddavis had no proprietary right in the land composing their 
villages, although the earlier history of that tenure would appear to 
give them quite as good a claim as the zaminddrs have to their 
estates. They were consequently allowed a percentage of only 
20 per cent., the remaining 15 or 20 per cent, being appropriated 
by the zamlnddry through whom the revenue was paid. Apart, 
however, from receiving from the mukaddam the amount of revenue 
fixed at the Settlement, the zamlnddr possesses no other rights, and 
cannot interfere in the management of the village. The mukaddam 
has control of waste lands, and manages his village in every respect 
as the zamlnddr does his estate. The tenure is hereditary, and he 
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can alienate it, or any portion of it, at will. He also receives 7^ to 
10 per cent, on all the baadfti rent, and on the rent of second-class 
khariddddrs, paid through him. ^^ore than seven-eighths of the 
mukaddami tenures are to be found in Banchds and sixteen other 
small pargandSy which are associated together in the Settlement 
papers under the joint name of “pargand B.inchds, etc.," and con- 
stitute one-seventh of the whole area of the District. The total 
number of mukaddami tenures in the District is returned at 86 ; 
their area is included within the parent zamitiddtis through which 
they pay their revenue. 

‘Sapbarahkari Tenurks. — The sarbardhkdri tenure, though 
involving, apparently, the right to collect the rents of a whole village, 
is more obscure in its origin than the mukaddamt, or village-head 
tenure ; and the principal authorities on Orissa tenures have not 
made more than a passing reference to the matter. Mr. R. Hunter, 
Collector of Cuttack in 1831, suggests that the title was applied by 
tamirtddrs to mukaddams, with a view to detracting from the status 
of the latter class, by giving them an inferior and more vague 
designation. Stirling, in his account of Orissa, when enumerating 
the different classes of tenure holders who were admitted at the 
British accession to be zaminddrs and proi)rietors of the soil, men- 
tions “village accountants, called sarbanikkdrs, who sometimes 
managed their villages, and paid the rent to the M.irhatti Govern- 
ment.” This appears to indicate the correct cxiJanation. 

‘The maurusi or hereditary sarbard/ikdr is apparently the repre- 
sentative and successor, in Muhammadan times, uflhcb/iui or village 
accountant under the ancient Hindu Government. The kdnungo 
has been named by some as the successor of the b/wi, but there is no 
satisfactory evidence to establish this. J he sarbardhkdri sanads are 
almost exactly the same in their mature and conditions as those 
conferring the mukaddami tenure. They were usually granted in 
the case of villages that were formerly well occupied and paying 
revenue to the Crown, but had subsequently been deserted and 
fallen out of cultivation, so that the village was a dead loss to the 
fargand zaminddrs, who had to pay the full revenue for a village 
yielding no returns. By the terms of the sanad, the new sarbar- 
dhkdr was to settle rayats in the village, bring all the land into 
cultivation, and pay in the fixed Government revenue through the 
individual conferring the tenure. The balance of profit, after satis- 
fying the Government demand, was to be enjoyed by the sarbardhkdr 
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and his heirs in perpetuity, together with the usual perquisites and 
taxes on trade. 

‘ At the time when the thirty years’ Settlement was being framed, 
considerable doubt was at first entertained with regard to the proper 
status of sarbardhkdrs ; but after discussion it was resolved, 

in the year 1838-39, that it should be regarded as one of the tenures 
of Orissa, and held under the following conditions: — (i) That the 
tenure could be regarded as hereditary only when it had been so 
held prior to 1803. (2) That where several sarbardhkdrs held the 
tenure jointly, the Collector could select one or more of them to be 
recorded as the holder of the tenure. (3) That the holder or 
holders so recorded could not be ejected except for non-payment of 
the rents, or for mismanagement, on the complaint being made good 
before the Collector. (4) That no such tenure could be subdivided 
or alienated without the consent of the zaminddr. The allowance 
granted to hereditary sarbardhkdrs under the Settlement is 20 per 
cent, on the gross collections. This allowance is the same as that 
which hereditary mukaddams enjoy ; but the rights conferred by the 
sarbardhkdri tenure are more limited, inasmuch as the consent of 
the zaminddr is necessary for the alienation or subdivision of the 
tenure, and the tenure- holder can be ejected for mismanagement or 
default in paying the revenue. 

‘In addition to the hereditary sarbardhkdrs, there were others 
who failed to make out a hereditary title, or indeed any title at all ; 
but they were in possession at the time of the Settlement, and had 
collected the rents for a long time previously. These were recog- 
nised as Xtva^otZLVj sarbardhkdrs, and allowed 15 per cent, for the 
expenses of collecting the rent. The temporary sarbardhkdris, 
being for the lifetime of the holders {hin-i-hdiyaf), should by this 
time have nearly all disappeared; but this. has taken place to a 
limited extent only. Very often the zaminddr failed, through 
ignorance of his rights, to interfere on the death of the original 
incumbent, whose heir accordingly continued in possession, as if 
he were a htttAxXzxy sarbardhkdr ; and two. or three undisputed 
successions of this Idnd have welded together a kind of permanent 
tenure of the maurdsi sarbardhkdri type. 

* In practice, the genuine hereditary sarbardhkdr subdivides and 
sells his tenure without any check or reference on the zaminddr^s 
part, although the strict terms of the Settlement do not allow this. 
The temporary sarbardhkdr, with his spurious hereditary claims. 
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does not venture to sell and subdivide without HhttatiUnddr^s consent. 
Pargand “ Banchis, etc.,” is the stronghold of all the mukaddami and 
sarbardhk&ri tenures. Out of 85 maunisl mukaddami tenures, 78 
are to be found in these associated pargands. The total number of 
hereditary or maunisl sarbardhkdri tenure holders in Balasor Dis- 
trict is returned at 76, and of temporary sarhardhkArls at 85, the 
area of both being included within those of the parent estates to 
which they belong. More than one-half of the sarbardhkarl tenures 
are in pargand " Banchds, etc.” 

*Kharida Tenures. — In connection with the zamlnddri and 
mukaddami tenures, there exists a tenure called kharidd or kharijl, 
which has arisen out of certain rights e.xercised by the holiicrs of 
the former two tenures. In the time of the Hindu, Mughul, and 
Marhatti rulers, the revenue-collecting officials, viz. the mukaddams 
in their respective villages, and the talukddrs, i.e. ebaudharis, and 
rvildyati kd^ingoSy in the pargands or portions of pargands which they 
ma.naged, had the right of selling pieces of unasscssed waste land 
(bunjar kharlj jamd). Land thus sold was called kharidd or pur- 
chased, and was generally appropriated to the object of forming a 
garden or plantation, or was used for building purposes to create a 
new village. A number of these plots, situated in different villages 
and pargands, were often made into a separate idluk by some indi- 
vidual, who was allowed to pay the rent into the treasury direct, 
and got his name recorded in the revenue accounts. A striking 
instance of this is patnd Bdgh Brmddban, an estate made up of 
plots of land taken from 72 villages situated in 1 1 different pargands. 
Besides the kharidd lands collected into separate estates, there are 
portions of land held under that tenure in almost every village, the 
proprietors of which pay the Government assessment on the same 
through the zaminddr. 

‘ Under the present Settlement these khariddddrs are divided into 
two classes, — (i) those who, before 14th October 1803, purchased 
their lands from the zaminddrs, or pargand idlukddrs, as they arc 
more correctly designated ; and (2) those who made the purchase 
from village mukaddams. The former being considered full pro- 
prietors, receive a proprietary and collecting allowance of thirty per 
cent, on the gross rent collections. Those of the second class, 
being considered as possessing only the rights of mukaddams, 
receive an allowance of twenty per cent. The kharidd tenure 
is variously termed kharidd, shikmi kharidd, shikml, kharidd jamd- 
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bandl, and shikmi khariddban(R. These different terms do not 
represent any difference in the nature of the tenure. The word 
shikmi (subordinate) indicates that it is a dependent tenure, and 
jamdbandi that Government revenue has been assessed on it. 

‘ The pursethi is the head-man of a patnd, i.e. a village composed 
of land which had been purchased from the tdlukddr, by virtue of 
the ancient privilege which the pargand officials enjoyed of selling 
waste unassessed land. The office was thus a combination of the 
inukaddami and kharidd tenures. The holder may be called a 
kharidd mukaddam. There are not many holders of this kind of 
tenure at the present time. The tenure can be sold or otherwise 
transferred, and is ranked under the Settlement as a first-class 
kharidd tenure. The pursethi pays the Government revenue through 
the zaminddr, and is allowed a deduction of thirty pei ceht., the 
zaminddr getting five per cent. ■ 

‘ In the Settlement papers, some of the kharidd foldings are 
entered under the title of kharidd muskhusi. This term means 
kharidd land held at a fixed quit-rent ; and such land had probably 
been held under a low assessment, which had remained for many 
years unchanged, but at the Settlement the right to raise the assess- 
ment was in all cases exercised. As the land was of inferior quality, 
however, the rates at the Settlement also were somewhit low. The 
original deeds of sale, as in the case of the other kharidd lands, 
show that the land at the time of purchase was usually waste land, 
sold without any rent charge, in order to liquidate arrears of the 
Government demand from the taluk. After the waste land had 
been brought under cultivation or built upon, a light assessment was 
imposed, which in course of time came to be regarded in some 
instances as a quit-rent. The total number of kharidd tenures in 
Balasor District is returned at 990, the area being comprised within 
that of the parent estates to which they are attached. 

‘Lakhiraj Tenures. — Ldkhirdj or revenue-free tenures are of 
two classes, viz. those declared entitled to be held free of Govern- 
ment revenue ; and those the titles of which have been found 
defective, and which are lightly assessed by Government, although 
the actual holders retain the land from the zaminddr free of rent. 
These tenures are principally granted for religious and charitable 
purposes. Such alienations of land were of frequent occurrence in 
former times, and up to the date of the British accession to the 
supreme power, but have'since then ceased, subsequent grants being 
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declared null and void. The land so granted was supposed to be 
in *11 cases waste and yielding no revenue; but it sometimes 
happened that portions of superior land were surreptitiously in- 
cluded. The right of creating rent-free tenures was exercised by 
the ruling power itself as well as by the pm-j^ivui officials in all 
villages, viz. chaudhar’n, U'ihiyati kanungos^ khaudAits, urdr kAiiuti^os, 
and their gumashtAs, in the villages managed directly by them ; and 
by the village officials, or mukaddams and sarbarAhkArs. in villages 
which had a hereditary village head. 

‘ tenures in Balasor District are of the following kinds; 

— (i) Debottar, (2) brAhmottar, (3) pfrottar, (4) grAm-dtboUar, (5) 
khairAt, (6) mahatirAn, (7) inadadmAsh, (8) anirutd vwnohi, (9) 
kharidd mdfi, and (10) k/iitsbds, 

(1) ' Debottar ; land set apart for the maintenance of a Hindu 
idol or thdkur is termed dtbottar ; and by the conditions of the 
endowment, the sebdit or Brdhman who attends to the idol is made 
trustee. He is bound to expend the proceeds of the land in the 
usual offerings and rites, and he cannot alienate any portion of the 
endowment. Should the worship of the ihAkur be discontinued, 
the land becomes, accordmg to the .Settlement, the property of the 
State. In spite of this, however, sales are ellected. 

(2) ^ Brdhmotlar ; land granted either to individual Hrdhm.ans, or 
to a body of Brdhmans forming a sdsan or Brdhman village, for 
their maintenance. The tenure can be sold or otherwise transferred, 
at the pleasure of the holder. 

(3) ‘ Grdm-deboitar denotes the portions of land which have been 
set apart, from time immemorial, in each village, in honour of the 
Ihdkurdni or fcm.ale tutelary deity of the place. The land so 
appropriated is usually small in extent, often only a fraction of 
a bighd. The assignment of the land being of verj' ancient date, 
and probably informal in character, there are not, as in the case ot 
deboltar tenures, any documents showing the nature of the gr.ant, 
and the services required from the tnistecs are much fewer and less 
exacting. Instead of the daily offering, periodical festivals, and 
regular ceremonial ncccs.sar)’ for the thdkur, offerings once or twice 
a year, and one or two feast days, are all that seem to be required 
in the case of the thdkurdid, or village deity. The thdkur is lodged 
in a house ; while the thakurdrd is generally located under a tree, 
and often in the open jdain, and takes her name usu.ally from the 
tree itself or the locality, as, for instance, at the bend of a river, or 
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some other simple circumstance. In many cases she has no name 
at all, and the patch of waste ground forming the dsthdn, or abiding 
place of the thdkurdni, is ail that has been set apart, there being 
no one in charge and no compulsory offering. 

(4) '■Khairdt is ldkhirdj\axA which has been granted to Vaishnavs 
and Ndyaks or men of the astrologer caste, for their maintenance. 
Similar grants to Brdhmans are also sometimes called khairdt. 

(5) ' Mahaitrdn is the term applied to land which has been 
granted revenue-free to certain respectable classes of cultivators, viz. 
individuals of the Karan and Kiyasth or writer castes, Khanddits 
and Rajputs, all of whom go by the name of khusbds rayats. They 
live on their own plots of land, and do not cultivate land with their 
own hands or engage in the business of the market. 

(6) * Khusbds. — Khusbds land, as the nan>e signifies, is Idkhirdj 
given to persons of the khusbds castes, and differs from mahattrdn 
only in that it may be given to Br^mans also. 

(7) ‘Firoitar is land sei apart for keeping up the shrines of 
Muhammadan saints, including the recital of prayers and presenta- 
tion of offerings. It corresponds to the debottar land for Hindu 
thdkurs, and is held under much the same conditions. The indi- 
vidual in charge of the land and shrine is called khadimy the office 
being similar to that of the sebdit of debottar land. 

(8) ‘ Amrutd monohi, i.e. grants of land for keeping up the worship 
of jaganneith at Pun', is a particular kind of debottar tenure, to be 
found in all the pargands of Balasor District, and also throughout 
the Districts of Bengal. The trustee holders of such grants are 
residents of Purf, or in the neighbourhood of Purl, and send their 
agents at certain intervals to collect the dues. 

(9) * Madadmdsh and (10) Kharidd mdfi. — Grants of this nature 
to Musalm^n fakirs are called madadmdsh. Khayidd mdfi, or mdfi 
kharidd, is kharidd land on which no revenue was ever imposed 
under former Governments, and which was allowed at the thirty 
years’ Settlement to remain revenue-free. It differs from o^er 
Idkhirdj tenures in that the land was originally purchased from the 
zamtnddr, and not given gratuitously as a favour, or as a meritorious 
act of devotion. 

‘ The total number of confirmed Idkhirdj tenures of all kinds is 
33)870, which gives an average of i8 per square mile throughout 
the District. They are distributed very evenly over each fargand. 
Sanads conferring giants of Idkhirdj land were usually drawn up on 
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palm-leaf. In most cases the land is specifically set forth as “ un- 
assessed waste ” land j the grant is to remain valid as “ long as the 
sun and moon endure ; ” and the document closes with a curse upon 
any one who shall presume to tamper with the grantee’s title. When 
the land has been bestowed on Brihmans for themselves or fot 
idols in their charge, and on Vaishnavs, the s^nad contains a pro- 
vision that the recipient of the land shall invoke blessings on the 
donor’s name three times (trikild sandhyd) a day, viz. morning, 
noon, and night. This provision is absent from other sanaJs, as the 
invocations of Brdhmans and Vaishnavs alone are considered oi any 
avail. 

‘ Resumed Lakhiraj Tenures, technically called Idkhirdj batid/ti 
lands, are rent-free tenures which, at the time of the thirty years’ 
Settlement, were found to be held under defective titles. The defects 
of title were— either that they had been created since 14th October 
1803; or, if purporting to have come into existence before that 
year, the sanad had not been registered under Regulation xii. of 
1805, or was apparently a forged document, or its terms did not 
mention any hereditary right. Such lands were resumed by Govern- 
ment, but, as an act Of grace, assessed at half-rates only. Resump- 
tions were made of each kind of Idkhtrdj land deboitar, brdhmotUir, 
khairdt, etc. Holders of more than 75 bii^lids of Idkhtrdj bazidjti 
land were raised to the rank of zatninddrs, paying their revenue 
direct to Government. The rest pay the Government (revenue) 
through the zamlnddr, who, however, is considered to have no pro- 
prietary title in these dependent holdings, and only receives a per- 
centage sufficient to cover the expenses of collections. In mukad- 
dami villages, where the Idkhirdj bazid/A rent is paid to the zamtnddr 
through the mukaddam, the latter usually gets 7i per cent., and the 
taminddr the same. The number of baiidfA tenures, so. far as 
enumerated, is about 6poo, but this includes only a portion of those 
less than Rs. 5 each in value. If the proportion between the 
number of tenures under and above Rs. 5 is the same in the resumed 
as in the confirmed revenue-free tenures, then the total number of 
resumed idkhirdj tenures would be not 6000, but 9000. These 
tenures average probably 5 to the square mile, and are to be found 
all over the District 

‘ Cultivating Tenures.— The rayats^ or actual cultivators of the 
soil, are divided into two principal classes— //W«f and pdhi. The 
tkdni, or ithdd, U fixed cultivators, were so called because they 
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had lived in the village and cultivated its lands from time im- 
memorial j while the pdhi, or temporary rayats, cultivated land in 
the village without having any permanent home there. The rayats 
paid the rent of their land to the hereditary mukaddams and sarbar- 
dhkdrs in villages where there were such j and where there were no 
village heads, to the pargand tdlukddrs or their agents, and now to 
their successors, the modern zaminddrs. 

‘ The thdni rayat held his homestead land rent-free, and paid for 
the rest of his holding a fixed rate of rent, which was regulated by 
the Settlement of Todar Mall, Akbar’s minister, though the right of 
adding various cesses was irregularly exercised. In some villages, 
instead of getting his homestead lands rent-free, he paid rent for 
it, but less than the current rates, i.e. less than the rates paid by 
chdndnid rayats (described below). 

‘The pdhi rayat, who was free to pick and choose, and to 
abandon the land when he liked, having neither the privileges nor 
the responsibilities of the thdni rayat, used to hold his arable land 
at a sensibly lower rate of rent. The thdni rayat, however, in 
addition to his highly-rated thdni land, was permitted to hold a 
further portion at the pdhi rates. In addition to the payment of a 
higher rate for his thdni land, the burden of all extra dbwdbs and 
demands fell on the thdni rayat. 

‘ The compensating advantages of a thdni rayat' s position are set 
forth by Mr. Stirling as follow : — “ In the first place, there is the 
general one of having a home of his own, where his ancestors have 
dwelt in all ages ; of sitting under trees which they planted, and of 
bestowing his labours on land which may, in one sense, be called 
his own ; rooted to the soil, he has a local habitation and a name, a 
character known to his neighbours, and a certain degree of credit 
thence resulting, which enables him to borrow from the mahdjan, 
and secures to him a settled market for the disposal of his produce,” 
etc. He has also “ a spot called talmundd to drop the rice seed 
into previous to transplanting. A preference is given to him in 
cultivating the lands of the village Idkhirdjddrs." 

‘ Sometimes the burdens became so heavy, and so far outweighed 
the advantages of a thdni rayat's position, that many of them were 
driven to give up their “ local habitation and name,” and become pdhi 
rayats, in places where the conditions of life were less burdensome. 
At the present day this happens much less frequently ; and then 
only in the case of individual cultivators, who are unable to endure 
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any longer the exactions of an unusually oppressive zamlnZir, 
on *0 bear up under an extraordinary calamity like the famine of 
1866. 

‘ Previous to the thirty years’ Settlement of 1835, t/idnf nnttfs did 
not hold pattds or leases for their land, but jiaid rent for their share, 
whether the whole of it was cultivated in any particular year or not. 
Pdhi rayats more often received pattds, and executed kahuhyats 
or counter-engagements. The pattds given for thdui land at the 
Settlement were a new and valuable feature, in every way advan- 
tageous to the cultivators, whose position thereby accpiircd a stability 
and legal definiteness not previously existing. The homestead land 
remained, as before, rent-free. Mr. Mills, the Commissioner, states 
that at the Settlement the thdn'i rates were low-ered ; but even 
then the pdM ratfcs, which were supposed to be the market rates, 
were fixed on the average at 4 dnnds in the rupee, or twenty-five j'er 
cent., below the thdui rates. Since that time, the jiressurc of 
increasing population has caused land to be more sought after, and 
raised very considerably the rates (ox pdhi land, so that the position 
of the thdni rayat, with his fixed rates, has gone on improving 
relatively to that of the pdhi rayat, and his thdni pattd has become 
a marketable article. In a number of rent cases recently decided, 
in which the cultivators of several villages were at variance with the 
zaminddr about the rates for pdhi land, both parties agreed to acceiit 
an increase of 5 dnnds jier hiy^hd as an equivalent for the informal, 
and sometimes irregular, rise in rents which had taken place since 
the Settlement. This represents an average increase on the pdhi 
rental of fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 

‘The thdni rayat always had the hereditary right of cultivating his 
land at certain well-established rates. He could not transfer his 
rights by sale, nor does he appear to have ever thought of doing so. 
Since the introduction, however, of thdni pattds at the thirty years 
Settlement, the rayat has, in times of urgency, sold hh pattd (not 
the land itself) to persons who were willing to pay a price for such 
rights as the transfer might give them. In the famine year (i 860 ) 
360 such transfers by sale and morfg.age were duly registered, being 
more than one-third of the total number registered in the eleven 
years 1864 to 1874. A small number are also sold every year in 
execution of decrees for arrears of rent. 1 he Settlement ndddds 
state that the thdni rayat has no hereditary rights, nor any right 
beyond that of remaining in undisturbed possession as long as he 
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pays the rent stated in his patti. The paltA, however, holds good 
no doubt for the term of the Settlement, whether the original 
grantee or his heir is in possession, otherwise nearly all the patt&s 
would at the present time be worthless ; and, in reference to rights 
of occupancy, possession by the son (or other heir) has been declared 
by Act X. of 1859 to be the same as possession by the father. Thus 
the thdni holding does not differ materially from a hereditary one, 
conditional on the payment of the stipulated rent. The revenue 
authorities have recently gone very fully into the subject of thdni 
pattds, and have declared that they are not transferable without the 
consent of the zafninddr; nevertheless such pattds are constantly 
changing hands, apparently without reference to the zaminddr, and 
are a very marketable article, fetching, in some instances, Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 2$ a bighd, or nearly as much as some Idkhirdj land. Of the 
tenures sold by auction in the Civil Court in execution of decrees, 
not less than one-fourth are thdni pattds. 

‘ Chdndnid rayats are a class of persons who live in the village, 
but, unlike the thdni rayats, pay rent for their homestead land. 
The reason of this appears to be that they do not cultivate jdl or rice 
land like the thdni rayats, and have therefore no other land, besides 
the homestead, on which rent could be assessed. The chdndnid 
rayats, in fact, belong to the Telf, Baniyd, and other castes 
whose business it is to trade. They also occupy patnds, i.e. villages 
which consist of building land only. 

‘ Rents are for the most part paid in money, not in kind. The 
system called bhdg or bdkhrd—'Q'j which the cultivator divides his 
crop into two equal parts, one for his landlord and one for himself 
— is practised to a limited extent, and for the most part in the case of 
those only who are tenants-at-will, and have no option. It is naturally 
unpopular with cultivators, as in an average year the bhdg system 
gives to the landlord as much as the ordinary money rent of three 
years. A rayat having land at a money rent will often himself sublet 
a part of it on the bhdg system, and so make a profit. A modifica- 
tion of the above method of paying in kind is that called saujhd, 
according to which the rent receiver’s share of the crop does not vary 
each year with the out-turn, but is fixed at so many sers on an average 
estimate. Rents in tahsil aldhidd estates, i.e. estates composed of 
detached plots of land in different villages, are usually lower than the 
ordinary rates, because the cultivators live within the jurisdiction 
of other zaminddrs, and are less under the influence of the 
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tahsU aldhidd tenure holder, who is thus unable to dictate his 
own terms.’ 

The total number of cultivating tenures in Balasor District is 
returned at 155,013, comprising an area of 1,164,180 mdns or acres. 

‘Jagir or Service Tenures.— At the time of the thirty years' 
Settlement, a large amount of land was found to be held rent-free 
by various persons as jdglr. The greater portion of this land was 
resumed by Government, and added to the State rent-roll, because 
either the holders of the land were- in no respect public servants, or 
else had been remunerated in some other way. The remaining 
jd^rs, chiefly those of village officials and servants, were confirmed, 
on the ground of the services rendered by the holders to vilLigc 
communities or to the public at large. 

‘ Resumed Jdgfrs. — The rtdnkdr, or subsistence land of sdmiiiJdrs 
and their brethren, also called khudkdsht ; the khudkdsht land of 
mukaddams and sarbardhkdrs ; and the ntrdsl land held by the 
brethren of mukaddams and sarbardhkdrs, were all included in the 
class which suffered resumption. Similarly, the lands found in 
the possession of the taminddt^s subordinates and rent-collecting 
establishment, and held by them rent-free in lieu of salaries, were 
resumed on the ground that the zam'tnddr's allowance under the 
Settlement of thirty-five or forty per cent, on the gross revenue in- 
cluded the expenses of collection as well as mdlikdna. Among 
these jdgir-hoiding subordinates were ndibs, gumdshtds, dmins,pesh- 
kars, kdrj'ts, patwdns, muharrirs, and chhdtiyds or rent-collecting 
peons. 

‘Another class of j'dglrdars, whose holdings were resumed on the 
ground that they did no public service of any kind, consisted of 
musicians, viz. drurh-beaters {nagarc/it bdjdddr), Me-jthyers {mohuriyd 
sanarshi), and trumpeters {turtyd bharangiyd) ; and another class, of 
menial servants and artisans, such as sweepers, gardeners, masons, 
tailors, boatmen, /<f/^/-bearers, the didar, a person to watch the 
crops at harvest time, the pd\ks, stmdndddrs, and nabbars of mis- 
cellaneous occupation, the sirokati or herdsman, the kukuriyd or 
dog-keeper, and the suduriyd or zaminddds agent at the police 

thdnd. 

‘ The jd^ts confirmed at the time of the Settlement consist of 
two classes,— (i) Those of village officials, and (2) those of pd\ks 
attached to the thdnds. 

(i) ‘ The principal village Jdgli'ddrs are the chaukiddr or policeman. 
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the barber, the, washerman, the carpenter, the blacksmith, and, in 
some cases, the boatman. The amount of their jdgirs was in many 
instances reduced at the time of the Settlement, and now varies 
from a fraction of a bighd to one or two bigh&s but the chaukiddr 
holds five bighds, or even more. The chaukiddr also receives a 
sheaf of com from each thdni rayat, and 2 or 3 dnnds from chdndnid 
rayats ; but the practice in regard to these subsidiary payments 
varies in different tdluks. The duties of the chaukiddr, as sgt 
forth in the Settlement records, and based on ancient custom, are 
to guard the houses, crops, and property generally, of the rayats, to . 
patrol at night, and report all occurrences at the thdvd. By section 
21, Regulation xx. of 1817, he is further required to report vagrants, 
and to arrest proclaimed offenders, or persons taken in the act of 
committing murder, robbery, or other heinous offence. 

‘The barber shaves the villagers, and the washerman waslies 
their clothes. The blacksmith and carpenter make and repair all 
ploughs and other agricultural implements required by the villagers. 
The' boatman, where stationed, ferries the villagers on thegr way to 
market or the field. The barber, blacksmith, carpenter, and washer- 
man, in addition to their jdgirs, receive payment from the cultivators, 
for all work done. In some of the Settlement ruiddds it is stated, 
as an additional reason for confirming the jdgirs of these village 
servants, that, if the land were taken away, they would remove 
elsewhere, and the rayats would thus be put to extreme inconvenience, 
as workmeli of these crafts are often but very sparsely scattered over 
the rural parts. The number of these jdgir tenures, and their area, 
has not been ascertained. 

(2) ‘ Pdik and Chaukiddri Jdgirs. — The pdiks of the present day in 
the District of Balasor are the relics of the police system introduced 
by the Mughuls. Stirling mentions Bastd, Remund, Soro, and 
Bhadrakh as the places at which thdnds were set up in the year 999 
Amli by Rdjd Mdn Sinh, Akbar’s general. The pdiks were attached 
to these thdnds, as is shown by the sanads, renewable yearly, under 
which their jdgjrs were granted ; and over them were a number of 
pdik sarddrs, who superintended their work and shared in the land. 
These pdiks and sarddr pdiks, together with the chaukiddrs, are 
stated in Toynbee’s Orissa to have been controlled in the Marhattd 
era by the kotwdl, or chief executive officer, over whom again was 
the zaminddr, the dmil being the head of all and chief administrator 
of justice. At the time of the extension of the thdnd system in 
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1806, the pdiks were made subordinate to salaried darogds, these 
officers in many cases being the zamtnJdrs. 

It has been asserted sometimes that the /J/h had two separate 
masters— the zavnndArs and the Government ; and tliat they had two 
distinct sets of duties, viz. as private servants to the former, and as 
guardians of the peace for the latter. This is in no way the case 
with the Balasor pdiks. The original sanaJs conferring tlieir jd^rs, 
the Regulations of 1804 and 1805, and the statements of both 
zamUtddrs and pdiks at the time of the Settlement, establish con- 
clusively the fact that the pdiks were from the first attaclicd to the 
thdnds to perform police duties; and to employ them in other busi 
ness was forbidden by section 21, Regulation xx. of 1817. The 
only way in which the zamiiiddrs were connected with the pdiks 
was as their superior police officers. 

‘A portion of the pdiks hold their lands under sanads from tlic 
former Government, and pay a (luit-rent which was continued in tlie 
present Settlement. The remainder, having no sanads at all, hold 
their jdgirs under just the same conditions as chaukiddrs, and may 
be treated in exactly the same way. The pdiks have entirely dis- 
appeared from the most southerly of the old tkduds, lihadrakh. 
At Soro there are a few ; proceeding farther northwards, to Balasor 
and Bastd, the number increases, and is greatest at the extreme north, 
in Jaleswar and Bilidpdl, formerly part of Midnapur. 'J'o the soutli 
of Bhadrakh, at the Dhdmnagar and ChdndbdK tMnds, tlicrc are 
a few pdiks who were probably att-iched to the Jdjpur t/idnd, in 
Cuttack District, in former times. Besides the pdiks, there arc a 
few officers whose former position and duties in the Mugliu! police 
force are not clearly known, but who arc attached to the thdnds 
similarly to the pdiks. Their names are ndiO sarddr, duldi, dolkarau, 
daffaddr, khanddit, and nabbar. The total number of pdikjdj;irs in 
Balasor District is returned at 627, comprising an area of 5543 
nidns or Uriyd bighds, a mdn being eriual to an English acre. The 
officers’ tenures, viz. the sarddrs, duldis. etc., number 165, comprising 
a total area of 3737 mdns or acres. 

‘ Chaukiddrs, or village watchmen, seem to have been in existence 
ever since the formation of village communities. 'I he old Uriyd 
name for them is dandwdsi, or holder of the staff. 'I'hey arc also 
called digwdrs or patrols. Chaukiddrs are distributed throughout 
the District, and are of two main classes— those wlio are paid in 
money, and those who hold jdgirs. The chaukiddrs in the north of 
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the District belong to the first of these classes ; while in the south 
they nearly in all cases hold grants of land. In the intermediate 
portions of the District both classes are to be found. One r.'’aSon 
for the absence of /li^r-holding chaufdddrs in the north may be 
that that part of the District was formerly wild and jungly, and has 
been more recently brought into cultivation, so that the old custom 
of granting a jd^r was not observed. The average jd^r amounts 
to 5 mdns or local bigkds, and the average cash salary to Rs. i. 8. o 
or 3S. a month. A few ckaukiddrs are supported both by money 
payments and small jdglrs. The realization of the cash salaries 
from the villagers often gives much trouble to the police, and the 
necessary distraint of household goods for. that purpose is felt 
as a hardship. The payments are frequently much in arrear, so 
that the chaukiddr leads a very dependent, hand-to-mouth sort of 
life. An adequate jd^r^ on the other hand, gives him a more 
respectable and independent position in the village, where a land- 
less man is looked down upon, and enables him to be less a creature 
of the zamlnddr. At the time of the Settlement, it was resolved by 
Government, on the suggestion of the Superintendent of Police, to 
resume all the chaukiddri jdglrs ; but the local officials strongly ob- 
jected, and in the end the resolution was ignored. The chauUddri 
jdgirs in Balasor District number 1064, comprising an area of 5852 
mdns ; the digwdri jdgirs are 245, comprising an area 0^ 1624 mdns. 
The number of money-paid ckaukiddrs is 716, their total monthly 
salary amounting to ;^io7.’ 

Rates of Rent. — Rents vary according to the liability of the 
land to devastating floods, and according to whether it is held on a 
tkdni or pdki tenure. The lowest description of soil is called jdl or 
water land, which is divided into three classes according as it is 
more or less subject to inundations. It pays from 6 dnnds to Rs. 2 
or from gd. to 4s. an acre ; in very rare cases as high as Rs. 3 or 
6s. ; but the average rate for good land is about half that sum. 
It produces only inferior kinds of rice. The kd/d or black soil 
ranks next. It pays from 8 dnnds to Rs. 4 or from is. to 8s. an 
acre, the average being about Rs. 2 or 4s. It grows all sorts of 
pulses, mustard, hemp, etc. The next quality is the j^d/, which 
produces the finer kinds of rice, and also all the other crops grown 
on kdld land, yielding two crops in the year. It pays from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 5 or from 4s. to los. an acre, and averages Rs. 3 or 6s. The 
iiighest class of land is the oldm, or the fields lying round the home- 
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steads. They are devoted to vegetables and other expensive crops, 
such as tobacco or sugar-cane, and p.ay as high as Rs. 12. 8. o or 
25s. an acre, but may be estimated to average Rs. 7. 8. o or 15s. 

The following are the rates of rent in the sevenal pat^ands of 
Balasor for the best qualities of two-crop and winter rice land : — In 
Ara-rupauyi, for winter rice land, Rs. 2 or 4s. an at re. In Armali, 
Rs. I. 9. o or 3s. i^d. per acre for winter rice land. In Arsu, 
Rs. 3. 2. 0 or 6s. 3d. an acre for winter rice land. In Ahiyas, 
Rs. 4 or 8s. for two-crop, and Rs. i. 9. o or 3s. lid. for winter 
rice land. In Ankurd, Rs. 4. ii. o or ps. 4.’,d. for two-croj), and 
the same for winter rice land. In Balkliand, Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. 
for two-crop, and the same for winter rice land. In Hanrhds, 
Rs. 4 or 8s., and Rs. 3. 9. 6 or 7s. ajd., respectively. In Ikayanj-, 
Rs. 9. 6. o and Rs. 2. 8. o, or 18s. pd. anil 5s. In Bisalkhand, 
Rs. 2 or 4s. for two-crop land. In Hast.l, 14 (imuis and Rs. i. 4. o, 
or I.S. 9d. and 2.s. 6d. respectively. In Bher, Rs. 6. 4. o and 
Rs. 4. II. o, or I2S. 6d. and 9s. 4Jid. In Bhogrdi, Rs. 6. 4. o or 
I2S. 6d. for winter rice land. In Chhanuya, Rs. 2. S. o and Rs. 
I. 4. 0, or 5s. and 2s. 6d. In Dhdmnagar, As. 4. i. 4 and Rs. 4. 
12. o, or 8s. 2d. and 9s. 6d. In Dasmalang, Rs. i. 8. 4 and Rs. 1. 
3. o, or 3s. o^d. and 2s. 4ld. In Dolgrain, Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. 
for each. In Darar.drhaiir, Rs. i. 13. o and 12! dun, if. or 3s. 7l,d. 
and IS. bjd. In (larhpdda, 12 and 13 dfir/da, or is. 6d. and 

IS. 7l,d. In Jiilang, Rs. i, 10. o or 3s. 3d. for winter rice land. 
In Katiya, Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. for both. In Kdtsa'hi, Rs. i. 7. 2 
and I2| tlnnds, or 2s. lojd. and is. 6]d. In Kismatkatsai, Rs. 
5. 6. o or los. qd. for both descriptions of land. In Kaniard.i< hanr, 
Rs. 4. II. o or 9s. 4?.d. for. winter rice l.nul. In Knndardichaiir, 
Rs. I. 4. o and 12I anndi, or 2s. 6d. and is. 71!. respectively. In 
Kundf, Rs. I. II. o and Rs. i. 6. o. or 3s. 4l.d. and 2s. pd. In 
Khejuri, R. 1 and Rs. i. 14. o, or 2s. and 3s. 91!. In Mulgdon. 
Rs. 2. 2. o and Rsi i. 12. o, or 4s. 3d. and 3s. 6d. In Mulddchor. 
14J annas or is. lod. In Mukhra. Rs. i. 14. o or 3s. qd. In 
Ndpo, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. for winter crop band. In N.-ing.alcsw.ir, 
Rs. I. 4. 6 and 13^ dnnds, or 2s. 6jd. and is. Sjd. respectively. 
li> Nunkhand, Rs. 2. i. 4 and Rs. i. 3. o, or 4«- ::d. and 2s. 4jd. 
In Phulwar, 15 annas and Rs. i. 4. 6, or is. lold. and 2s. 63d. In 
Rautdrd, Rs. 3. 2. o and Rs. 2. 8. o, or 6s. 3d. and 5s. In Remund, 
Rs. 2. and Rs. 2. 12. o, or 4s. .and 5s. 6d. In Radiyd-orgard, Rs. 
3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. for both descriptions of land. In Sendot, Rs. 
VOL. xvui. X 
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6 . 4, 0 and Rs. 9. 6. 0, or 12s. 6d. and i8s. 9d. respectively. In 
Sunhat, Rs. 2. 5. 0 or 4s. yjd. for winter crop land. In Soro, Rs. 
6. 4. 0 and Rs. 9. 6. o, or 12s. 6d. and i8s. 9d. In Shdhbandir, 
Rs. 5. 8. o and Rs. 5. 2. o, or ns. and los. 3d. In Sdtmalang, 
Rs. 3. 2. o, or 6s. 3d. ; and in Sdrathichaur, 13 dnnds or is. y^d. fo: 
winter rice land. In Siidihi, Rs. i. 2. o and Rs. i. 5. 0, or 2s. 3d. 
and 2S. 7 Jd. ; and Talsabang, Rs. i. 9. 6 and Rs. 2. 2. o, or 3s. a^d. 
and 4s. 3d. respectively. 

In July 1872, in accordance with instructions from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, the Collector furnished a special Report upon the 
current rates of rent prevalent in Balasor District for the ordinary 
descriptions of land. The following table exhibits the average rates 
of rent for ordinary land, in the north, centre, and south of the 
District, distinguishing between the rates payable by (Mni and pdAl 
cultivators-: — 


Average Rates of Rent for Ordinary Land in Balasor (1872). 



North. 

Centre. 

South. 

Description of 






Average 

Land. 

Average 

Average 

Average. 

Average 

Average 


th(Ut< rates 

pdh( rates 

thdni rates 

pdhi rates 

thd*f{ rates 

pdh( rates 


per mdn.^ 

per tttdn. 

per mdn* 

per mdn* 

per 7 ndn, 

per mdn. 

Piil^ or two- 

R, a, /. 

R, a. p. 

R, a. p. 

R. a, p. 

R* a, p* 

R, a, p. 

crop land, . 

2 13 0 

2 12 0 

I s 0 

0 IS 0 

340 

2 12 0 

ydl^ rice land — 






I 8 0 

1st quality, 

I 12 0 

190 

I 7 0 

140 

I 13 0 

2d do., ^ 

I 6 0 

I 4 0 

I I 0 

0 15 0 

I 6 0 

120 

3d do., . 

I 0 0 

0 IS 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 IS 0 

0 14 0 


Manures consist of cow and buffalo dung, ashes, rotten straw, 
and black earth from the bottom of tanks. Land is thoroughly 
manured at least once in five years; about 13 J maunds or 10 hun- 
dredweights beingallowed for an acre of rice, and twice that amount 
for sugar-cane. The cost, when the materials have to be bought, is 
about seven dnnds or lo^d. an acre. 

Land is seldom left fallow ; and, indeed, to have fallow land is 
looked upon as a calamity. The cultivators are acquainted with a 
rotation of crops, alternating rice with cotton, but they practise it 
only in Sendot pargand, and on a few patches of land along the 
banks of the Subamaitkhd. 

* A mdn or local Uriyi is equivalent to an English acre. 
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Blights are not common, but a small insect called punhdrd, 
identical with the genrui of Hindustin, does occasional mischief. 
It cuis through the ear of the rice while still green. For a descrip- 
tion, see Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary, Mr. Beames’ edition, vol. ii. p. 3*7. 

Floods and Droughts are the scourges of tlie District. The 
former result from the sudden rising of the rivers in the hill country 
and Tributary States. The Buribalang and Silandi do comparatively 
little harm, but the Subarnarekhi and Baitaranl dewistate the country 
almost every year. From 1832 to 1867, ^{^62,584 of Government 
revenue has been remitted in consequence of floods, and ^61,866 
in consequence of drought, making a total of 24,450 during the 
thirty-five years, or jCsSSS annum. This subject has been fully 
treated in my Orissa. The protective works against floods consist 
of embankments, the maintenance of which has, including establish- 
ment, amounted to /^giS2 during the twenty-four years of which 
records are found, preceding 1866. This would re])resent the interest 
on 83,640, at five per cent. During the seven years from 1 860-61 
to r866-67, the total outlay by Government for protective works and 
remissions of revenue averaged ^{[^4026, or a charge of ten per cent, 
on the whole land revenue of the District. I am unable to give 
any information as te the cost of embankments since 1866-67. 

Even the vast outlay mentioned above wholly fails to control the 
water supply of the District. The two princip.al embankments arc 
the Bhogrdi and Salsd Pit, on the lower re.aches of the Subarnarekhi 
The great Nund, or s.alt embankment, runs for many miles along 
the sea-face' of Ankurd pargand, and is intended to keep out the se.i. 
Sometimes, however, this embankment produces as great an evil as 
it was constructed to prevent. In 1867 it prevented the waters of 
the Gamma! from' escaping to the sea ; but the embankment fortu- 
nately gave way before the pressure of the river, and the waters 
rushed through the breach. The Bbogrdi embankment is a new 
work, only completed in 1870. At the mouth of the Subamarckhd 
was an old embankment constnicted by the .Marhattis, and after- 
wards replaced by another built by the British Government. Both 
of these embankments were constructed too close to the river to 
allow the water to escape freely in time of floods. These have both 
been destroyed ; and the present Bhogrdi embankment runs farther 
back, so as to give plenty of waterway for the floods, and thus prevent 
the overflowing in the higher parts of the rivers which formerly 
resulted from the narrowness of their outlets. The Bhogrdi embank- 
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ment, by allowing a good passage for the escape of water during 
flood, will rpnder pargands Bhogrii, Kamardd, Ndpo, and Jaleswar 
less liable to inundation than in time past. The other large emoank- 
ment, the Salsi Pit, on the opposite side of the river, protects the 
southern pargands of the District The embankments on the other 
rivers are numerous, but small, and made without reference to any 
general system of protection from floods. If they do good to the 
village in which they are situated, they often do harm to villages on 
the opposite bank, by throwing the set of the current on to the other 
side. The Collector states that a general scheme of embankment 
having reference to the protection of the whole District, instead of, 
as at present, for the benefit of particular villages or landholders, is 
urgently needed. The floods are of short duration, but quite 
unmanageable while they last The rivers rise to a great height in 
a few hours, and rush with extreme violence. The obvious plan 
would be to secure as straight a course as possible for the water 
from the hills to the sea, so that it may run off quickly and not be 
driven from bank to bank, and impeded at every turn. This, how- 
ever, would necessitate the sacrifice of villages occupying projecting 
tongues of land on the banks. But if the estates in the District 
were large, the landholders would probably not object to give up 
one or two villages to save the rest. In pargand Bhogrdi this was 
done, the proprietor having readily accepted Rs. 3 or 6s. an acre 
for 1000 acres so sacrificed. In other parts of the District, estates 
are so small, that the village to be given up would often form the 
sole property of some half-dozen petty landlords, who could not 
afford to part with it without heavy compensation, as, in addition to 
the loss of their rents, they would also be deprived of their status 
as landholders. The Collector reports that the objection which has 
been raised to the straightening of rivers in some parts of Bengal, 
namely, that the wat^r would run away too quickly, does not apply 
to Balasor, where the rivers are not used for irrigation purposes in 
their lower reaches, or for navigation in their higher.. There is no 
navigation to speak of beyond tidal limits, and even that almost 
entirely ceases before the flood season. Sufficient water for shipping 
is supplied by the tide, and irrigation in the higher courses can 
be provided by anicuts and canals. The Collector is of opinion 
that the works already sanctioned, if supplemented by a well-devised 
general embankment scheme, would render the District secure 
against damage by flood. 
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Droughts wse in Ba!asor from the absence of local rainfall. 
The failure of the rivers seldom produces drought, as the people do 
not use their waters, except to a very limited extent, for irrigation. 
Four great droughts have occurred in the District within the recol- 
lection of the present generation, viz. in 1836, 1839, 1840, and 
1865. No provision exists against damage caused by want of rain. 
7 'he tanks and other receptacles of local drainage are not available 
for irrigation, and the rivers are allowed to carry away their waters 
unused to the sea. The Collector mentions, as an instance of the 
reluctance of the people to utilize the rivers, the case of pargand 
Rddiyd-orgard which suffered severely from want of rain in 1869. 
The river Sdlandi runs through the centre of this/rf/^w/d, and when 
the drought made itself felt, and the people were praying for help, 
the Collector asked them why they did not use the river water as a 
means of irrigation. They only replied that it was not the custom ; 
that the proprietors of Land on the rivers’ banks would object to 
channels being cut through their lands for the purpose of carrying 
water to fields farther inland ; that it would be very hard work ; 
that it would not pay j and that river water was not so fertilizing 
as that which came ‘from heaven.’ At all events the river water was 
not used, and the crops perished in conseriucnce. 'I'he Collector 
reported in 1870 that the projected Cuttack and Midnapur Canal 
would be of the greatest value for purposes of irrigation. At the 
same time, he anticipated that the people would be very unwilling 
to use the water, especially if a high rate were charged. Without 
going into this difficult question, it will suffice to state that the 
Collector strongly recommended a general irrigation rate upon all 
fields within reach of the canal water. He thought that under such 
circumstances the villagers would very soon avail themselves of it, 
•especially if the rate did not exceed a rupee or two shillings an 
acre. 

There is, however, to ,a certain extent, a compensating influence 
in droughts and floods. One part of Balasor, namely, the triangular 
tract between the Sdlandi river, the Cuttack high road, and the 
District boundary, lies high. The country on the north of this 
triangle is rather lower, as also are the parganis on the west and 
north-west of Balasor town. While heavy floods drown the low- 
lands, the higher levels escape ; but the fertility of the uplands is 
not increased in anything like a proportionate degree, as the very 
fact of their being higher causes the river water to flow off the more 
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suddenly. If the floods are caused by an excessive local ramfall, 
which occasionally happens, the dry uplands profit in a more nearly 
commensurate ratio. But Balasor District does not present such 
extremes of dryness or moisture, that any considerable area ordinarily 
lies fallow in the uplands for want of rain, or upon the lower levels 
on account of the marshy character of the land. In years when 
there is a scanty rainfall, however, the low-lying tracts make up in 
an important degree, by their freedom from flood, for the loss of 
crops in the arid higher levels. The p&t, or cup-lands, produce 
magnificent harvests in dry seasons, \vhile the higher tracts suffer 
severely. Thus, in 1869-70, the high triangular tract, mentioned 
above, yielded only half a crop ; but the cup-lands so liberally com- 
pensated for their sterility, that the Collector refused to apply to 
Government for relief measures, and the result amply justified his 
decision. 

It may be accepted as a rule in Balasor, therefore, that in years 
of drought the sterility of the higher levels may often be compen- 
sated by the increased fertility of the lowlands. But, in years of 
excessive floods, the small amount of upland country cannot produce 
a commensurate increase to the loss of crops in the low-lying tracts. 
Generally speaking, therefore, a year of flood does more harm than 
a year of moderate drought, as the seven following instances prove. 
In 1823 the price of unhusked rice rose to 35 stn per rupee, or 
3s. 2d. per hundredweight, in consequence of floods. In 1831 and 
1832 it rose to 34 sers per rupee, or 3s. 4d. per hundredweight, for 
the samo reason. On the other hand, the years 1836, 1839, and 
1840 were seasons of drought. In the first of these, unhusked rice 
rose only to 56 strs per rupee,' or 2s. per hundredweight; in the 
secoiid, to 38 sers per rupee, or 3s. per hundredweight ; and in the 
third, to 42 sers per rupee, or 2s. 8d. a hundredweight In 1848 
floods again raised the price of unhusked rice to 34 sers per rupee, 
or 3s. 4d. a hundredweight. But while the general effect of floods 
is to raise prices higher than droughts, a total absence of rain 
produces the climax of misery. Thus, in the great famine year of 
1865-66, the price of unhusked rice rose to 8 wrjper rupee, or 14s. 
a hundredweight ; and husked rice to the starvation rate of 3 sers 
per rupee, or 14s. 6d. a hundredweight. 

Famine Warnings. — Local prices have returned to nearly the 
same level as befote the famine of 1866. The Collector believes 
that they will never quite do so, as the price of all commodities has 
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risen, or, in other words, the purchasing power of money has 
decreased, in Balasor. The famine of 1866 has now ceased to exer- 
cise any influence upon the price of food in the District. The 
average retail price of common husked rice in the month of Jan- 
uary may be stated at 33 strs per rupee, or 3s. 5d. a hundredweight. 
If the price should rise to 16 J sers per rupee, or 6s. 9d. a hundred- 
weight, in that month, preparations should at once be made for a 
famine. This rate, viz. 1 6 J sers per rupee, or 6s. 9d. a hundred weighty 
in January would, according to the average rise in prices as the year 
advances, decrease to 12^ sers per rupee, or 9s. a hundredweight, in 
March ; to 8 sers per rupee, or 1 4s. per hundredweight, in May ; and 
probably before the end of July no rice would be left in the District. 

The Collector, Mr. Beames, who has studied the subject very 
carefully, reports that in the event of rice ever rising in January to the 
rate of i6i^ sers for the rupee, or 6s. 9d. a hundredweight, the Govern- 
ment should be warned of the approach of famine. He believes the 
whole moral of the ttrrible calamity of 1866 is, to ‘get rice into 
Orissa before the end of March, if there is any serious tightness in 
January.’ Among the non-agricultural classes, a hired labourer, 
with his wife and two children, cannot earn more than Rs. 6 or 12s. 
a month. Of this they have to spend, as nearly as possible, Rs. 3 
or 6s. for rice when it is 33 sers for the rupee, or 3s. 5d. a 
hundredweight. The smallest amount that would sustain the work, 
ing powers of such a family is 62 sers or something over a hundred- 
weight of rice a month ; and if rice rose to the rate of 16J sers per 
rupee, or 6s. 9d. a hundredweight, two-thirds of their income would 
go for the single item of rice alone, calculating that they only ate 
enough to keep them alive. When rice rises to 12^ sers for the 
rupee, or 9s. a hundredweight, the non-cultivating cla.sses have to 
begin to do without it. They would naturally betake themselves to 
split-peas and other pulses. But, unfortunately, in Balasor District 
these crops are scarcely gfown at all. The whole land is under rice, 
and if rice fails, everything fails. The agricultural classes would be 
a little better off, as they would start with a store of grain, and be 
able to prolong the struggle by the sale of their cattle. They would 
not begin to starve till the rains set in. The District depends almost 
entirely upon its winter rice crop {sdrad). The autumn crop is in- 
significant, where it is grown at all ; and in some parganis it is 
unknown. It could nowhere make up for the loss of the winter 
harvest. The means of importation at the disposal of the District 
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consist of the Orissa Trunk Road and the seaports. The former is 
metalled and bridged, except at the larger rivers, which are supplied 
with good ferry-boats. But the cost of the long land transit is very, 
great. Until the introduction of a regular steam traffic in 1871, few 
of the river ports were accessible during the southern monsoon, 
the very season in which a famine would reach its maximum in- 
tensity, Hence the imperative duty of the officer in charge of the 
District to keep his eye upon the harvests and the state of the 
markets, and to give timely notice to the higher authorities before 
the ports are closed in March. It is vain to expect any relief from 
inland by means of the rivers. They issue from countries which, in 
times of scarcity, are even worse off than Balasor. 

The Famine of 1866. — The following is a brief sketch, so far as 
regards Balasor District, of the disastrous famine of 1865-66, com- 
piled from the Report of the Famine Commissioner (folio, 2 vols. 
Calcutta 1867). The rice crop of Balasor in 1864 was an unusually 
good one, and the exports enormous, the sea exports in 1864-65 
alone amounting to about 800,000 mauntfs, or say 30,000 tons. In 
1865 no alarm seems to have been felt regarding the safety of the 
cold-weather or sdrad rice crop till September, or even later, prices 
not having then gone very much higher than the point to which 
exportations had already brought them, viz. from 23 to 20 sers 
per rupee, or from 4s. lod. to 5s. yd. a hundredweight The first 
report from the Collector is dated the 26th October 1865, enclos- 
ing a petition from certain zaminddrs praying to be allowed an 
extension of time to pay their revenue, and setting forth — (x) That 
the crops are ruined ; (2) that the rayats, being unable to obtain 
advances, cannot pay their rents; (3) that the cultivators blindly 
disposed of all their produce and kept no stock in hand, owing to 
the over-exportation. The Collector supported the zaminddrd state- 
ments, and solicited a favourable consideration of their petition, 
which was, however, rejected by the Board of Revenue. In 
November, prices had gone up to 16 and 11 sers per rupee, or 
to 7s. and los. 2d. a hundredweight. 

In December, a public meeting of the inhabitants was called, at 
which a Relief Committee was appointed. The Committee came 
to the conclusion that no immediate measures of relief were required 
in the District, and that there would be no call on them for funds 
till February. Early in the year an extraordinary increase of violent 
crimes against property took place ; the houses of those who were 
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supposed to possess grain were attacked and plundered by their 
neighbours, evidently for the purpose of getting food. At the end 
of January, the Committee, finding the poor flocking into the town, 
invited subscriptions and purchased a store of rice ; and on the 13th 
February they commenced a gratuitous distribution of food at the 
pilgrim’s rest-house or dhamisdld. I'he allow.ance for each person 
was at first 16 ozs. of rice, but this was soon reduced to i* ozs., be- 
sides a little pulse {ddl) and vegetables. The number of applicants 
for relief was at first r3oo per diem, but it fell to 841 as soon as the 
Committee insisted on making such of the paupers perform light 
labour as were capable of it. 

In March and April the number of starving people in the town 
rapidly increased j and on the 2d May the Commissioner reported 
that, owing to the extraordinary rise in prices, it had been for sonic 
months beyond the means of the poorer classes to procure sufficient 
rice to support life, and that they were eking out a miserable sub- 
sistence by eating roots, herbs, and leaves. 'I he general po[)ulation 
had fallen into a state of dejection, and had lost all energy. They 
were swarming into the villages, and there dying of cholera, dysentery, 
or hunger. Even in Balasor town, the organized relief was utterly 
insufficient to meet the need of food. A distribution, which the 
Commissioner witnessed in April, was a scene of utter confusion , 
the starving crowds were beyond management ; they seized the food 
as soon as they saw it, and even fell on the Commissioner, snatching 
from his hands and pockets the pue which he intended to distribute. 
So uncontrollable was the attack of the paupers on the pots of 
cooked food, that for a time the Committee w.as obliged to give out 
uncooked rice ; but in Balasor, as in other Districts, it was soon 
found that the rice so given was devoured raw, and therefore the 
Committee reverted to cooked food. 

The Committee also sent out money and rice to the Bh^rakh 
.Subdivision, and assigned small sums for distribution by the mission- 
aries at Jaleswar and elsewhere ; opened relief centres at Balasor 
and Soro; made a grant of/ 100 to the Executive Engineer for 
the' construction of a road in the interior of the District ; set on foot 
sercnl special works in Balasor town for employing those more or 
less able to labour ; made arrangements for the immediate removal 
of the sick and helpless from th^ town and roads to the pilgrim 
hospital, etc. etc. In spite of the efforts of the Committee, the 
mortality in the town was lamentably great; but it was explained 
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that nine-tenths of the deaths were of strangers who had come in 
from a distance, and who were beyond recovery when they reached 
the town. On the 27th June it was reported that 700 infirm and 
sick were being fed daily at the hospital, 5000 were in receipt of 
cooked food at the dharmsdld, and 2000 were employed on light 
labour, and paid in daily wages of uncooked rice. 

The private subscriptions raised in the District and in Calcutta 
were supplemented in the middle of May by a Government grant of 
;^iooo from the balance of the North-Western Provinces Relief 
Fundj and a sum of ;^6ooo was allotted to the Superintending 
Engineer. That officer reported, however, that employment of 
labour was impracticable for want of rice. 

Government grain imports were commenced in June. On the 9th 
of that month a steamer arrived with 5000 mounds of rice. The 
cost price was Rs. 4. 8. o per mound; and the Collector was directed 
to take at this price, whatever was required for the public depart- 
ments and the Relief Committee, and to sell the rest to the public. 
The steamer arrived with a second cargo on the 20th June, and was 
kept employed in this service through the following month. Up to 
the end of July, 5998 bags (nominally 11,996 mounds) had been 
supplied to Balasor from Calcutta by sea j another ship with 10,000 
bags was expected to arrive from Negapatam. In addition to this, 
it was reported that 15,000 mounds more would be required to be 
landed at Balasor town for the supply of the central part of the 
District, besides from 5000 to 10,000 mounds to be landed at a 
port farther south, for the Bhadrakh Subdivision. 

Private importations by land from Midnapur and Hijili into the 
north of the District were considerable, but still hardly sufficient to 
meet the demand from day to day. Traders, too, began to import 
from Calcutta through the Hijili river and thence to Balasor on 
pack-bullocks; but this traffic was stopped in the middle of June by the 
rains, which made the unmetalled roads impassable. .A considerable 
quantity of grain was also ordered on private account from the 
Madras ports ; ja portion was despatched from Coringa, but some of 
the sloops being wrecked, the rest did not dare to start till fairer 
weather set in. Thus the rice did not arrive till September, after 
the greatest urgency was past, and too late to yield much, if any, 
profit to the speculators. 

Government rice shops were .opened early in July at several places 
in the town and the interior of the District, for the sale of rice to all 
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coiners at a price only just l)elow the market rate. Three shops 
Arere also opened by the Relief Committee, for sale of rice at low 
prices to those who were considered in need of such relief. Unfor- 
tunately, the relief operations received a check, just at the time when 
they were in full operation, by a failure in the supply of rice. A 
little rice was introduced by sea on the 4th .\ugust, but on the 9th 
the Collector reported that his stock had became exhausted. At 
this very time, too, a vessel was lying at the mouth of tlie Halasor 
river with_ a cargo of 10,000 tnaumis of rice consigned to the 
Collector. Her draught of water, however, w.as so great, that she 
could not coriie within eight miles of the shore ; and the country 
boats and sloops could not get out to her without the assistance of 
a towing steamer. Unhappily, no steamer was available at the time ; 
and ultimately bad weather set in, which drove the ship across the 
Bay of Bengal, -into Akyib. Thus the supply of rice was unex- 
pectedly snatched away almost from the mouths of the people, the 
result of which was much misery throughout the first half of August. 
It was during this fortnight that the mortality among the paupers in 
Balasor town reached its appalling maximum. In the first twelve 
days of August, the police removed 1013 corpses from the town. 
These deaths were not the immediate consequence of starvation 
alone, but of exposure also. Bad weather set in ; and tlic state of 
debility and disease to which the paupers had been reduced by 
insufficiency of food was such, that they succumbed at once when 
exposed to rain and cold. 

The distress in the Bhadrakh Subdivision, in the south of the 
District, was aUo most severe. In March and April 1866, grain 
robberies and incendiarism had appeared to an alarming extent; 
and in May it was reported that rice was selling at the rate of 3J 
sers for the rupee, and that numbers of people were starving. A 
sum of;^io in money and 100 maunds of rice was immediately 
despatched from Balasor, followed shortly afterwards by a further 
sum of £100. A branch Relief Committee was established, which 
comihenced distributions on the 7th June. Able-bodied paupers 
were refused relief unless they would work. At first they declined 
these terms, but gradually accepted the employment ofibred ; and 
by the 30th June, 1276 were working and 84 receiving gratuitous 
relief. On the ist July, the officer in charge of the operations sent 
an urgent request for rice from Balasor, wherewith to open relief 
centres in the interior ; and it was resolved to supply the Subdivision 
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by rice imported by the way of the Dhdmrf river. The number 
relieved had risen to 2500 daily who were able to work, and 800 
infirm who were cared for at the hospital. Delays, however, took 
place, and accidents occurred, and it was not till the loth August 
that rice arrived sufficient to enable the Committee to open the pro- 
posed centres in the interior, and to afford relief on any considerable 
scale. Heavy inundations added to the suffering. In the eastern 
part of the Subdivision, the early rice crop was injured, houses were 
swept away, and the people were perishing of cold, exposure, and 
hunger, being cut off by the flood from access to supplies. The 
grain-dealers had closed their shops, declaring that they had no rice 
left. On the 25th August, rice was sold at Dhdmnagar, ten miles 
south of Bhadrakh, at the rate of one rupee the ser, or ^^5, 12 s. od. per 
hundredweight, the highest price mentioned as having been reached 
at any time or place during the famine. Supplies were kept up at 
the interior relief centres, but with great difficulty, from Balasor. In 
September a second inundation occurred, which fearfully enhanced 
the difficulties and distresses of the people. On the 25th October 
it was reported that the distress was still very great— that the 
country everywhere bore traces of famine, inundation, and pestilence. 
Unsown lands, ruined houses, and living skeletons met the eye 
everywhere. In the preceding week the daily totals of persons who 
had received gratuitous relief at the eleven centres which had been 
established in the Subdivision amounted to 203,000, giving a daily 
average of 29,000. 

The coming in of the new rice crop gradually relieved the distress. 
On November 5th, Government sales were stopped; and the 
Collector reported that public health was improving and trade 
reviving. Soon after, the majority of the paupers dispersed and 
returned to their homes. The Relief Committee finally stopped 
operations on the 24th November. The total quantity of imported 
rice received in Balasor District up to the 24th November was 75,427 
mounds, of which 4473 mounds were sold for cash to Government 
Departments at full cost price; 10,526 were sold to the public at 
rates a little below market prices ; and 60,428 mounds were trans. 
ferred to the Relief Committee, of which 46,816 mounds were dis- 
tributed gratuitously, and 11,643 mounds vitre sold at cheap rates 
to selected individuals. The daily average number of persons re- 
lieved from the i6th June to the 24th November was 26,497, — 
namely, 4552 employed on light labour, aniT 21,945 who received 
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gratuitous relief. The greatest difficulty was experienced in getting 
the people to work at all ; and the Collector reported that the 
Uriyds would rather die than go even a lew miles from their homes 
to procure work. 

The maximum number of centres open for gratuitous relief, 
including eleven in the Bhadrakh Subdivision, was twenty-two, the 
distance between them ranging from live to twenty-two miles, but 
averaging twelve miles. Shops, for the sale of rice to those who had 
money, were opened at seven places besides Balasor town, in which 
three shops were established. At the relief centres, up to the 12th 
September, one meal a day was given. The quantity was first fixed 
at s cMiatdks (lo ozs.) of rice, in addition to pulse and vegetables. 
Subsequently, on the recommendation of the Civil Surgeon, it was 
raised to 8 chhaidks (t6 ozs.); and from September it was served 
out in two daily meals. 

To the relief from the supply of grain was added the disbursement 
of a considerable sum of money in the District, viz. Government 
grant from balance of the North-Western Provinces Relief Fund, 
;^i8,ioo; granted by Calcutta Relief Committee, ^5100; local 
subscriptions, ^^2092; total, ;^25,292. Of the money jilaccd at the 
disposal of the Relief Committee, ^'12,600 was paid to Government 
as the price of imported rice supplied to them, which being deducted, 

1 2,692 is left as the cash expenditure on local relief. 

The Famine Commissioners in their Report give the following 
general review of the operations, etc. : — ‘ In reviewing the jirogress 
of events in Balasor District, we observe that after the famine had 
unmistakeably declared itself, the local endeavours to meet it were 
crippled by want of fund.s. Until May, the possibility of obtaining 
assistance on such a scale as that on which it was subse(|ucntly 
obtained, from the balance of the North-West Famine Relief Fund 
and from Government, was. never contemplated; nor, indeed, was 
any adequate idea entertained of the dimensions which the require 
ments for aid would assume. “ There were starving people in April," 
Dr. Jackson has said ; “ but we did not realize that they would come 
pouring in in such thousands ” Nor, indeed, could these numbers 
have been anticipated by the residents of Balasor, for many of the 
paupers came from other Districts and from the estates of the 
Tributary Kijds., , 

‘As the distress became more apparent, the Local Committee were 
cramped in Uieir action from the necessity under which they sup- 
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posed themselves to lie of economizing their resources, and from 
their want of knowledge that more money could be had than they 
could themselves raise. 

‘ After the importation of rice was undertaken, it was more than 
once necessary to restrict the District, operations, in consequence of 
the scantiness and uncertainty of the supply. This would, to some 
extent, have been avoided, and much additional relief would have 
been given to Balasor District in general, if the Conqueror or any 
other similar private steamer had been engaged from the first, and 
employed to assist the Nemesis in supplying the District. 

‘ The mortality in and about Balasor town, and the famine sights 
to be seen there, were more terrible than at any other place in 
Bengal or Orissa. The mass of paupers assembled was larger than 
it was elsewhere. The town lay in the way of many who left their 
homes in hopes of reaching Calcutta. Of these, many,, exhausted 
and disabled by hunger and disease from going farther, remained 
to swell the number who were fed by the Relief Committee. Sub- 
jects of the neighbouring Tributary Rdjds also flocked in to share in 
the relief. These, as well as the travellers generally, arrived in such 
a condition that they were beyond recovery. In the early months, 
cholera, and subsequently other bowel complaints caused by bad 
and insufficient food, carried off hundreds ; the least change of 
weather to cold or damp was immediately fatal. Many who were 
caught by bad weather at a distance from the places of distribution 
had not strength to crawl back to get their meal, and so died where 
they lay in out-houses, or by the way-side. Even in fine weather, 
many were found dead in the mornings where they had lain down 
to sleep at night ; others, when they went to drink, fell into the 
water through sheer debility, and were drowned. Most of those 
who received the imported rice in June and early in July were 
probably too far gone to be saved. 

‘ The number of paupers ascertained to have died in the town of 
Balasor is as follows: — June, 1371; July, 1976; August, 2693 ; Sep- 
tember, 1950;' and October, 910; total, 8900, of whom 6132 died 
in the streets, and 2768 in the hospital. The rise and fall of the 
mortality in the town may be taken as an index of the fluctuations 
in the District generally. The mortality culminated in August, and 
was to some extent affected by the rains and inundations of that 
month.’ 

Roads. — The main road of the District is the Trunk Road from 
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Calcutta, which enters Balasor from Midnapur, and passes through 
the entire length of the District into Cuttack. Its length in Balasor 
Disttict IS about 100 miles, and it is under the management of the 
Public Works Department. Besides the Trunk Road, and a number 
of minor village tracks, there are twenty-five roads in Balasor District, 
with a total length of 149 miles. The principal of these are— (i) Bala- 
sor Port road ; (2) Balasor to Mitrapur; (3) Balasor to liilriingari ; 
(4) Soro to Charakmirf; (5) Distillery road; (6) Bastd to Balidpid ; 
(7) Barhampurto Garhpddd; (8) Balasor to Bdsudebpur; (9) Soro 
to Anantpur; (10) Soro to Kupdrf; (ii) Rdnftaldo to Kupdrl 
road; (12) Agarpdrd to Bhadrakh; (13) Bhadrakh station roads; 
(14) Bdrikpur to Dhdmnagar; (15) Bhadrakh to ChdndbdU; (16) 
Barang to Bdsudebpur road ; (17) Tarkid to Kamardd; (18) Balidpdl 
toKamardd; (i9)Singldto Nangalesw.ar ; (20) Kup.dri to Agarpdrd; 
(21) Sawaranjl to Kdnpur ; (22) Banagd to Talpdd.i These roads 
are all under the management of the District Road Committee. 

The Report of the Balasor District Road Fund for 1874-75, pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette oi 19th April 1876, shows that the total 
income for the year was ;i^’20io, of which £\ioZ w.as derived from 
the Road Cess, £16 from ferry tolls; £0^^ being the Govern- 
ment grant in aid. The expenditure during the year amounted to 
;^204i, of which £120 was expended on original works, and £i 1 27 
on repairs. The Committee consists of three European civilians with 
the Collector as chairman, a missionary, and ten native gentlemen. 
The Collector, in forwarding the Annual Report of the Committee, 
thus records his views with regard to the results of the Road Cess: — 

‘ It is satisfactory to be able to state my opinion that the Road Cess 
Act is, on the whole, not unpopular. This is much to say of a new 
measure of taxation. The project of raising, by local assessment, 
funds for the maintenance of local communications, is one of those 
simple and intelligible arrangements which commend themselves at 
once to the plain practical sense of the people. Every one under- 
stands the object of the tax, and the advantages to be gained by a 
judicious expenditure of its proceeds. A considerable amount of 
real, lively, personal interest in the subject has been awakened in 
persons who reside close to, or have business connections with, 
undertakings which have been successfully taken in hand. A great 
step has thus been gained, both towards the introduction of self- 
government, and towards the attainment of important material 
advantages; Experience shows that public spirit, and a disposition 
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to interest themselves in affairs relating to the general welfare, are 
making a gradual and steady advance imong the native gentlemen 
of this District j and I have frequently occasion to regret that oome 
of those whose services on the Committee might be most useful, 
reside too far off to permit of their attendance.’ 

Manufactures. — The staple manufacture of Orissa is salt-making, 
which is increasing in Balasor and Pur( Districts, but has declined in 
Cuttack. This manufacture is susceptible of unlimited development- 
It is carried out in the saline tract along the sea coast, chiefly by 
means of artificial evaporation, the process being as follows : — At 
the beginning of December, the contractor selects his locality 
about a quarter or half a mile from the sea, and engages a class of 
men called chuliyds, or heads of salt gangs. These men receive 
6 dnnds a maund, or is. a hundredweight, for whatever amount of 
salt they turn out. They, in their turn, engage working parties of 
ma/angis, who are paid at the rate of from 2 to 3 dftnds, or from 3d. 
to 4^d. a day. The ground is first marked out by a shallow trench, 
and the grasses and bushes are carefully dug up and removed. A 
deep ditch is next dug from the sea, by means of which, twice a 
month, the spring tides overflow the salt field and fill a number of 
reservoirs, four feet in diameter, and two or three feet deep. A 
mound of earth is then piled up to the height of two feet, and from 
three to four in diameter. It is next hollowed out into the shape of 
a bowl, plastered inside with clay, and furnished with a hole at the 
bottom, covered with a layer of grass six inches thick. The salt- 
makers fill this bowl with saline earth scraped off the adjacent land, 
and pour the sea-water on it from the top. By the end of six hours 
the water has drained through into a pit at the bottom, and runs 
down a thatched trench towards a reservoir, whence it is transferred 
to the evai)orators. The latter consist of a hundred and sixty to 
two hundred little unglazcd earthenware pots, fastened together by 
stiff, tenacious mud, and holding two quarts each. The neighbouring 
plains supply grass for the fuel. Six hours’ boiling completes the 
process. I'he brine, which consisted in the first j)lace of sea-water 
charged to its maximum power of solution by percoKating through 
the bowls of salt earth, subsides into dirty crystals at the bottom of 
the pots. It is then ladled out in spoons made of half cocoa-nuts. 
'I'he whole process is as rude and careless as can well be imagined. 
The total cost of manufacture is estimated at 12 d/i»ds a f/iaund, or 
2S. od. a hundredweight, which, with the Government duty of Rs. 
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3. 4. 0 a maund, or 8s. lod. a hundredw'eight, makes a total cost of 
.Rs. 4 a maund, or 10s. lod. a hundredweight A description of solar 
salt-making will be found in my Statistical Account of Puri District 
(vol. xix.). During the year 1875-76 the total amount of salt 
manufactured in Balasor was 197,335 »taunds, or 7224 tons, yield- 
ing a total revenue to Government of ;^^8,35i. The quantity 
of salt sold for consumption in the District was 98,810 mounds, or 
3617 tons, the average consumption being 5 sets 2 chhatdks 
or 10 lbs. 4 ozs. per head of the poiiulation. With the excep- 
tion of salt-making, the only manufactures in the District worth 
mention are the making of brass vessels and ornaments, and the 
weaving of coarse cloth. 

Trade.— -The princiixil articles of comnwree in Balasor District 
are European cotton goods and metals among the imports, and rice 
and paddy among the exports. In favourable years an enormous 
export trade in rice and paddy is carried on, both by land and sea, 
the sea-borne trade having developed enormously of late years. The 
following sketch of the District trade is quoted from a report on th'* 
subject published in The Statistical Reporter for April 1876 

‘ The District of Balasor is a vast rice jilain, in which, besides the 
fringes of jungle along the sea-board to the east, and along the edge 
of the hill country to the west, the spots of uncultivated land occtipy 
a very small space. A Census made by Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Ricketts, in the year 1832, returned the impulation at 322 persons 
to the square mile, and the Census of 1872 fixes it at 373 jxrrsons. 
Comi>ared, therefore, with other well-cultivated Districts, the pressure 
of the population has been, and still is, light. Excepting narrow 
strips along the banks of the rivers, and the little garden plots in 
the homesteads of the peasants, where miscellaneous crops .are grown, 
it may be broadly stated that the whole District produces rice, and 
nothing but rice. The yield exceeds the rc(iuiremcnts of the i)Cople 
considLbly in ordinary years, and largely in favourable years ; and 
a portion of the surplus is annually exported. In former years, 
exportation by sea was entirely restricted to the six months of calm 
weather, commencing about Octolier, known as the north-cast 
monsoon, and was carried on in n.itive cratt alone. Since the 
introduction, however, of a steam service between Calcutta and the 
B.alasor ports in 1871, it has been carried on throughout the year, 
and the operations of traftre have become more amenable to the laws 
of supply and denrand. 

VOL. xviii, ' 
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‘ Before passing on to the details of the sea-borne trade, it will be 
proper to mention here that the trade of the District is by no mean?, 
confined to its ports. When rice is cheap in Balasor, large numbers 
of carters and bullock-drivers from Midnapur travel southwards in 
search of it, and some even occasionally find their way from Bdnkurd 
and Bardw^n. Large quantities of rice are thus conveyed north- 
wards along the Trunk Road. The mart of Bdllghdi, near Contai, 
in Midnapur, is the principal emporium sought by this inland 
traffic ; and it not only takes a large annual supply of rice from 
Balasor, but also a considerable quantity of timber. It was ascer- 
tained by actual enumeration of the carts and bullocks which passed 
the Jaleswar police station, situated on the edge of the Trunk Road, 
at a distance (rf 3 J milesf from the northern boundary of the District, 
that in three months — January, February, and March 1874 — about 
287,000 maundi of rice passed northwards along the road. And 
in addition to the Trunk Road traffic, numbers of pack bullocks find 
their way across country all along the north boundary of Balasor 
District. 

* In order to arrive at a correct understanding of the circumstances 
which mainly influence the trade of Balasor, it is necessary briefly 
to advert to the physical conditions of the District In common 
with other tracts devoted almost exclusively to the production^ of 
rice, it is liable to a more or less complete annihilation of its food 
supply by drought ; as, for example, in the famine of i866. But 
there is another, and perhaps the most appalling of all forms of 
natural calamity to which Balasor is, from its situation, especially 
liable. Placed at the north-west corner of the Bay of Bengal, it is 
exposed to the full brunt of the cyclones, which are generated at sea, 
and, travelling in a north-westerly course up the Bay, burst upon its 
shores accompanied by irresistible storm-waves. So far back as we 
have records, we find that these scourges have periodically devastated 
Balasor District. On the night of the 27th May 1823 there occurred 
a cyclone and storm-wave, which is said to have been the third 
calamity of a similar kind that has occurred within eight years. It 
is related that the sea suddenly rose and penetrated six miles inland, 
carrying with it large ships and sweeping away whole villages with 
every living creature in them, not even the vestige of a human 
habitation being left. The severest disaster of this kind on record 
occurred on the evening and night of the 31st October 1831. Along 
the whole extent of the coast the coutitry was submerged by a storm- 
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wave seven to fifteen feet in height, which breached the Trunk Road 
at a point nine miles, as the crow flics, from the coast Mr. Ricketts, 
the Collector, after detailed inquiry, estimated that 36,000 persons 
were destroyed by this cyclone and storm-wave. A similar calamity 
occurred on the 7th October 1832. On this occasion the cyclone 
is said to have been more violent, but the storm-wave less dcstruc- 
'tive, than in the preceding year. These calamities were followed by 
a drought in 1833, by which the failure of a fresh sujiply of food 
was superadded to the destruction of the rice crop by the previous 
cyclones. Mr. Ricketts reported that in these three years 50,000 
human beings were destroyed by drowning and starvation. Cyclone.s 
also occurred on the 13th October 1848 and on the 226 October 
1851. These appear to have been accompanied by slight storm- 
waves. Fortunately, the two latest cyclones, those of the ist-July 
1872 and of the isth October 1874, were unaccompanied by their 
formidable coadjutors in the work of destruction. 

‘ When the crops are destroyed by drought or storm-wave, the price 
of grain rises, the operations of trade are contracted, and fewer ships 
arrive to purchase rice.* This diversion of shipping from the ports 
of the District affects both its imports and experts, and the extent 
of the declination of trade is regulated by the greater or less severity 
and destructiveness of the antecedent calamity. Comparing the list 
of natural calamities with the statistics of sea-borne trade, we shall 
not be surprised to find that, during the year 1833-34, after the 
cyclones and storm-waves of i83r and 1832 and the drought of 
1833, the amount of rice exported had fallen to 36,000 maunds, as 
compared with 542,000 maunJs exjaorted in 1825-26, eight years 
previously. To the cyclone of 1848 it may be attributed that in 
1848-49 only 367,000 maunds of rice were exported, against 698,000 
in the preceding year. In 1850-51, 988,000 maunds of rice were 
exported. In the succeeding year, after the cyclone of October 
1851, only 345,000 maunds were exported. The drought of 1865-66 
had the effect of arresting the District trade almost completely for, 
two years. 

‘ Probably the most satisfactory method of conveying information 
as to the growth of the sea-borne trade of Balasor, and as to its 
staples of commerce, will be to notice briefly the value of each 
year’s imports and exports, together with the jjrincipal items of 
which each are composed, so far as these figures can at the present 
time be ascertained with certainty. The following account is taken 
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from the recohis Of the Balasbr Collectorate ; and all information 
as to the 'Correctness of which there is room for doubt has been, 
carefully- excludeid. 

‘In the year 1 8 IT, it was stated in a report written by the 
Collector of Customs, that the exports of rice from the southern 
parts of BalasOr District amounted to t,ioo,ooo maiunds. Mr. 
Ricketts, Collector of Balasor, writing in the year 1835, records that 
in *825-26 the amount Of gtain exported was 542,050 mounds; that 
subsequently to that year it decreased gradually, until in 1833-34 it 
was only 35,936 mounds. The same officer, writing in 1853, states 
that from 1836 to 1843 the exports of rice amounted to 1,894,332 
mounds., giving a yearly average of 236,800 maUhds ; and that from 
1845 to 1852 they amouhted to 5,337,822' giving a yearly 
average of 667,300 ' 

‘ The trade of the Balasor ports from 1847-48 onwards will be 
illustrated by the following tables (pp. 341,542), which show the total 
value of the traffic for each year, and also the details of the principal 
items of trade. In explanatibh of these fables, it may be stated that 
the figures of exports of paddy in 1856-57 include all rice, both husked 
and unhusked. A scarcity in 1857-58 accounts for the decrease in 
quantity, and increase iti the value, of rice exported in that yean 
For the year 1866^67 the figures for imports do not include all the 
rice imported by Government during the great Orissa famine, as the 
greater proportion of the Government rice was hot entered at the 
Custom House. From 1869-70 to 1874-75 the figures under ‘rice’ 
include all riCe, both husked and urihusked. During the same years, 
among the 'impottsj turmeric is included under the heading ‘ spices.’ 
Tlie- returns for the year 187 2-73 are admittedly incomplete. The 
steam service- between Calcutta and the' Balasor' ports had then com- 
menced to attract the most valuable portion of the traffic ; but as there 
was nO agency available' for the proper registration of the cargoes 
of the steamers, fhe steamer traffic' has riot been included iri the 
returns. It is probable’ that the figures given in the above states 
ment are not more than a quarter of the real value of the imports 
for thaf year. It is also evident that the exports are materially 
understated 
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* The ports which trade with Balasor are, firstly, Calcutta ; secondly, 
the coast p>orts, from Bombay on the west to Arrakan on the cast ; 
andrthirdly, foreign ports, as the Maidive Islands, Ceylon, occasion- 
"ally the Mauritius, and rarely the Cape of Goixi Hope, A pro- 
portion nearly approximating to the total of commodities imported 
comes from Calcutta, and by far the larger proportion of the exports 
also seek Calcutta as their destination ; but the j^roportion of ex])urts 
to other coast ports and i foreign ports is much larger than that of 
the imports received from them. Rejecting as int orrecl the figures 
for 1872-73, and taking only those for the two past years, which 
may be depended upon, we find that imports from Calcutta exceeded 
98^ per cent of the whole ; imports from j)orts in other Bresidenries 
nearly amounted to per cent., while imports from foreign ports 
only amounted to o*o8 per cent. During 1874-75 the imports 
from foreign ports consisted only of Rs. 300 worth of cocoa-nuts 
imported from Ceylon, the foreign trade of Balasor having been 
nominally much curtailed by the recent transfer of the Laccadive 
Islands from the lisi of foreign to that of home ports. Of the 
exports during the past two years, 83 jkt cent, were consigned to 
Calcutta, 13 per cent, to j)orts in other Presidencies than Ikmgal, 
2 \ per cent, to foreign ports, and the remaining li jkt cent, to ports 
in Bengal other than Calcutta. Vessels originally starting from ports 
other than Calcutta usually seek either Calcutta first, and there dis- 
charge their cargoes before proceeding to Balasor to take in Cargoes 
of rice, or else arrive in ballast. Of the im])orts during the i)ast 
two years, nearly 25 per cent, in value consisted of metals, 19 ])cr 
cent, of piece-goods, 13 per cent, of twist, 5^ percent, of tobacco, 
and 2 per cent, of spices. Imported metals consist principally of 
copper, -!inc, and tin, used for the manufacture of domestic utensils, 
and also of personal ornaments. The weight of the brass ornaments 
commonly worn by the women and children of the District is sur- 
prising, considering the labour and inconvenience which the fashion 
must entail. Children five years old may be seen wearing on each 
wrist a monstrous bracelet weighing two pounds. The other articles 
of import are very varied and miscellaneous. The following articles 
are imported in considerable quantities : — Gunny-bags, drugs, 
apparel, oil, sugar, and seeds. 

‘ Nearly 80 per cent, of the total exjx>rts consists of rice. The 
quantity of husked rice exported is now about double that of 
unhusked rice, and its value about quadruple. Until recent 
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years, by far the largest portion of the rice shipped was unhusked ; 
and the change is due to the introduction of steamers and to the 
enhanced freights, which render it unprofitable to ship the bulkier 
article. The other principal articles of export are specie, of which 
considerable amounts are both imported and exported, owing to 
the absence as yet of any facilities of exchange in Orissa hides ; 
oil-seeds ; timber, chiefly s&l and teak from the hill territory ; hill 
products of various descriptions, in which there is a hopeful and 
increasing traffic, such as lac, gums and resins, wax, myrobolans, 
gall-nuts, and nux vomica; stone platters turned out of black 
chlorite, a specialty of Balasor District and the adjoining Nilgiri 
hills ; brass-ware manufactured from imported metal ; and horns.’ 

Administrative History. — The District ofBalasor was acquired, 
with the rest of Orissa, in 1803. The early history of its jurisdiction 
and administrative changes are given at the beginning of this Statis- 
tical Account. At first, it fornaed a mere Subdivision of Cuttack, 
and very little was spent upon it. The early records have been 
destroyed ; but, so far as I can learn, the separate expenditure on 
the civil administration of Balasor in 1 804 was only 7 7, 1 8s. od. In 
1860-61 the revenue amounted to ;^58,465, and the expenditure to 
;^44,o7i. In 1870-71 the gross revenue amounted tO;^io2,oS2, 
and the expenditure to 5 1,620. After deducting all items which 
do not properly belong to the District revenue or expenditure, such 
as transfer accounts, deposits, etc., the net revenue (including salt) of 
Balasor in 1870-71 stood at ;;^90,474, and the net civil expenditure 
at Many items of expenditure, however, appear to be 

omitted from the Account. I have no details of the revenue and 
expenditure for earlier years, but the following table exhibits the 
receipts and disbursements under each heading of revenue and 
expenditure in 1870-71. As explained below, several of the items 
are not properly speaking actual receipts or expenditure at all, but 
are of the nature of deposits or transfer accounts. I print the 
table (on the opposite page) precisely as it has been furnished to 
me by the Collector. 

The Land Tax amounted in 1830 to ;^29,32i ; in 1850 to 
;^40,48 o; and in 1870-71, to ;^4i,9ii. The subdivision of 
property has gone on rapidly under British rule. In 1826 the 
District was divided into 677 separate estates ; in 1870-71 these had 
almost exactly doubled, the number being 1357. Not only ha e 

[Sentetice continued on page 346. 
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Sentence continued from page 344.] 

estates become smaller, but the number of registered proprietors or 
coparceners on each estate has greatly increased. Thus, in 1^28, 
the number of registered proprietors was 863 ; in 1870-71 their 
number was 4058. In 1828 the average revenue paid by each 
separate estate was ; in 1870-71 it was ;^30, i8s. od. Again, 
in 1828 each registered proprietor was a man of importance, and 
paid ;^34 of Government rental. But the subdivision of estates has 
now reached such a point, that in spite of several extensive estates in 
the hands of Bengalis, the average Government rental paid by each 
proprietor is only 6s. od. per annum and among the mass of 
native Uriyd landholders it is much less. 

The Amount of Protection to person and property has 
steadily increased. In 1804 there was but one permanent officer, 
and there were only three courts of any sort for the whole District. 
In 1850 there were eight courts, and one covenanted officer ; in 
i860, nine courts, and two covenanted officers; and in 1870-71, 
eleven courts, with three covenanted officers. The latter generally 
consist of (r) a Magistrate and Collector at Balasor ; (2) a Joint or 
Assistant-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector at Balasor; and (3) an 
Assistant-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector in charge of the Bhadrakh 
Subdivision. 

Police Statistics. — In 1824 the total cost of the District police 
force, both officers and men, amounted to ;^444; in 1840, to 
;^i 584 ; and in i860, to ^ 1442. The present police force consists 
of three bodies, — the regular or District police, the municipal police, 
and the village watch or rural constabulary. 

The Regular Police Force consisted at the end of 1872 of 
the followhfg strength : — i European officer or District Superin- 
tendent, maintained at a salary of Rs. 500 a month, or ;^6oo a 
year ; 4 subordinate officers On ' a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a 
month, or ;^i2o a year, and loi officers on less than Rs. 100 a 
month, or ;^i2o a year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2915 a 
month, or ;^3498 a year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 27. 12. 2 a 
month, or;^33, 6s. 3d. a year, for each subordinate officer ; and 434 
foot police constables, and 26 water constables, maintained at a total 
cost of Rs. 3088. 5. 4 a month, or ;^37o6 a year, equal to an average 
pay of Rs. 6. ii. 5 a month, or is. 2d. a year, for each man. 
The other expenses connected with the regular police are, — an 
average of Rs. 90. 13. 4 a month, or ;^io9 a year, as travelling 
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allowances for the District Superintendent ; Rs. 207 a month, or 
8s. od. a. year, as pay and travelling allowances for his office 
estaBlishment ; and an average of Rs. 598. 5. 4 a month, or 
a year, for contingencies and all other expenses. The tot.al cost of 
the regular police force in 1872, in Rilasor District, amounted to Rs. 
J399- 8. o a month, or a total for the year of 8s. od. ; total 

strength of the force, 566 men of all ranks. The area of Balasor 
District is 2066 square miles; and the total population in 1872, as 
returned in the Census Report, was 770,232 souls. According to 
these figures, there is on; regular policein.in to every 3 ’65 S(juarc 
miles of the District are , and one to every 1361 of the District 
population. The annual cost of mainten.ance of the force is equal to 
Rs. 42. 15. 7 or ;^4, 5s. I id. jK^r .squ.are mile of the District area ; 
and to ij dnnds or nearly 3d. per head of the total population. 

The Municipal Police is a force which consisted at the end of 
1872 of 2 native officers and 30 men, maintained at a total cost 
of Rs. 187. 2. 8 a month, or ;^224, 12s. od. a year, defrayed by 
means of rates levied upon the householders and shoirkeepers 
carrying on business within municipal limits. 

The Village Watch or Rural Police is divided into two 
bodies, and chauMddrs, both together numbering 2320 men in 
1872, maintained either by money wages, or by rent-free service 
lands, at an estimated total annual cost, including both sources, of 
;^2745. Compared with the area and population, there is one village 
watchman to every 0 89 of a square mile of the area, and one to 
every 332 of the population ; maintained at an estimated cost, of 
Rs. 13. 4. 7 or ;^i, 6s. 7d. per square mile of area, or of 7 //« or 
Jd. per head of tlie population. Each village watchman has charge, 
on an average, of 37 houses, and receives an estimated average pay 
in money or lands of isJ dnnds a month, or _;^i, 3s. od. a 
year. 

Including, therefore, the Regular District police, the municipal 
police, and the village watch, the machinery for protecting person 
and property in Balasor District consisted at the end of 1872 of a 
total force of 2918 officers and men, equal to one man to every 70 
of a square mile of the District area, or one man to every 264 persons 
as compared with the population. The estimated aggregate cost of 
maintaining this force, both from Government and private sources, 
and including the value of the service lands held rent free, amounted 
in 1872 toasumofRs. 9874. 2. 8 a month, or ;^i 1,849 a year, equal 
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to a charge of Rs. 57. 5. 7 or ;^5, 14s. 8|d per square mile of the 
District area, or 2 dnnds 4 pies or 3 Jd. per head of the population. 

Criminal Statistics. — During the year 1872, 975 cog- 
nisable’ cases were reported to the police, of which 179 were dis- 
covered to be false, and 46 were not inquired into. Convictions 
were obtained in 397 cases, or 5 2 ’93 per cent, of the ‘true’ cases ; 
in which 1103 persons were tried, of whom 617, or 55'94 per cent, 
were convicted. Of ‘ non-cognisable ’ cases, 834 were instituted, 
in which process issued against 1153 persons. The number of 
persons who actually appeared before the Court was 961, of whom 
288, or 30 per cent, were discharged after appearance ; 370, or 38 
per cent., were acquitted by the Magistrate or Sessions Court ; 2 
died; and 274, or 29 per cent, were convicted, leaving 27 under 
trial at the close of the year. 

The following details of the number of cases, convictions, etc., 
for different crimes and offences in 1872, are taken from the Report 
of the Inspector-General of Police for that year. The cognisable 
cases were as follows Class I. Offences against the State, public 
tranquillity and justice — Offences relating to coin, stamps, and 
Government notes, 2 cases reported, i person tried, not convicted ; 
other offences against public justice, 3 cases, 3 persons tried and 2 
convicted ; .rioting and unlawful assembly, 8 cases, 56 persons tried 
and 35 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person — 
Murder, 3 cases, 6 persons tried and all convicted ; culpable homi- 
cide, 2 cases, I person tried, not convicted ; rape, 6 cases, 5 persons 
tried, none convicted ; exposure of infants or concealment of birth, 4 
cases, 2 persons tried and convicted; attempt at or abetment of 
suicide, 4 cases, 4 persons tried and all convicted ; grievous hurt, 2 
cases, 2 persons tried and convicted; administering stupefying drugs 
to cause hurt, 2 cases, 4 persons tried and i convicted ; causing hurt 
for purpose of extorting property or confession, 2 cases, 4 persons 
tried and convicted ; hurt by dangerous weapons, 8 cases, 10 persons 
tried and 7 convicted ; kidnapping or abduction, 4 cases, i person 
tried, not convicted ; using criminal force to public servant or 
woman, or in attempt to commit theft or to wrongfully confine, 8 
cases, 9 persons tried, 4 convicted. Class III. Serious offences 
■against person and property, or against property only — Ddkditi or 
gang-robbery, 5 cases, 2 7 persons tried and 1 2 convicted ; ordinary 
robbery, i case, but no arrest ; serious mischief and cognate offences, 
6 cases, 4 persons tried, none convicted ; habitually receiving stolen 
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ptoperty^ 6 cases, 13 persons tried and 8 convicted. Class IV. 
.Mitibr offences against the person — Wrongful restraint and confine- 
menv; 35 cases, 45 persons tried and 5 convicted ; causing hurt or 
endangering life by rash act, i case, i person tried and convicted. 
Class V. Minor offences against property— Lurking house trespass 
or housebreaking, 15 cases, 3 persons tried and 2 convicted ; theft 
of cattle, 33 cases, 36 persons tried and 1 1 convicted ; ordinary 
theft, 354 cases, 290 persons tried and 1 18 convicted ; crimin.il breach 
of triist, 58 cases, 51 persons tried and 12 convicted; receiving 
stolen property, 8 cases, 15 persons tried and 14 convicted ; criminal 
Or house trespass, 68 cases, 78 persons tried and 15 convicted. 
Class VI. Other offences not specified above— Vagrancy and bad 


character, 25 cases, 24 persons tried and 22 convicted ; offences 
against the excise laws, 22 cases, 25 j^ersons tried and i 3 convicted ; 
offences against the salt and custom laws, 185 ca.scs, 307 persons 
tried and 267 Convicted ; public and local nuisances, 28 cases, 23 
persons tried and 19 convicted. The total number of persons 
actually tried in ‘ cognisable ’ cases was 1103, of whom 617, or 55-94 
per cent., were convicted cither by the Magistrate or at the Sessions 

' The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and convicted 
ih'«non-cogmsable’ cases during 1872 ;is returned as follows 
Class I Offences against the State, public tranquillity and justice 
Offences against public justice, 16 cases, 17 persons tried and .0 
convicted ; offences by public servants, 7 cases, 5 persons tried and 
I convicted ; false evidence, false complaints and claims, 56 casc*s, 
,fo persons tried and 61 convicted; forgery or fraudulently using 
fotged documents, 10 cases, ro persons tried and i convicte ; 
offences relating to weighing and measuring, 6 cases, 10 persons tried 
and 9 convicted ; rioting, unlawful assembly, and affray, 3 cases, 4 
p. J„s ,rM apd aU convicted. Class U. Sertems 
Ae person-causing ntiscarringc, . cast., 4 persons Ir^djrone 
ct^vricteti: Class III. Serious offences against proiierty-Lxtortion, 
10 cases. 8 persons tried, none convicted. Class IV. 

against the person-causing hurt, 6 r cases, 30 

cLvicted ; criminal force, 36* cases, 237 persons ‘:o"- 

vicled Class V. Minor offences against proficrty Cheating, 3 
cases ’24 persons tried and 8 convicted ; criminal misapinopriation 
of property, 15 cases; 12 persons tried and 9 convicted ; cniVimi 
b^^h of Lt by public'servants, bankers, etc., 8 cases, 4 persons 
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tried and i ponvicted; simple mischief, 97 cases, 64 persons tried 
and 16 convicted. Class VI. Other offences not specified above— 
Offences relating to marriage, 3 cases, 2 persons tried and i con- 
victed; defamation, 17 cases, 7 persons tried and i convicted 
mtimidation and insult, 23 cases, 15 persons tried and 8. convicted 
public and local nuisances, 5 cases, 5 persons tried and all con- 
victed; offences under chapters xviii., xx., xxi., and xxii. of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 34 cases, 36 persons tried and 22 con- 
victed ; offences against the Post Office Act, 3 cases, 26 persons tried 
and 15 convicted; offences against the Ferry Regulations, i case, 
I person tried and convicted ; offences against the Pound Act, 63 
cases, 41 persons tried and 9 convicted ; offences under the Emigra- 
tion Act, I case, i person tried, not convicted. The total number 
of persons actually tried in ‘non-cognisable* cases was 673, of 
whom 274, or 4 1 per cent., were convicted. 

Excluding 179 cases, which were declared to be false by the 
Magistrate, and 46 cases which the police declined to take up, the 
total number of ‘ cognisable ’ and ‘ non-cognisable ’ cases investigated 
in Balasor District in 1872 was 1584, in which 1776 persons were 
actually tried, and 891 convicted either by the Magistrate or the 
Sessions Judge ; proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 
50 per cent., or one person convicted of an offence of some kind or 
other to every 864 of the District population. 

Criminal Classes. — Balasor District is reported to be singularly 
free froni serious crime. The great majority of the prisoners belong 
to the labouring and lowest agricultural classes, with a proportion, 
however, of the writer caste, and a much larger number of Muham- 
madans than is found in Purf or Cuttack. At the same time, 
crime is much less frequent than in the more civilised parts of 
Bengal ; nor is there any class of crime characteristic of the District. 
Drugging with intent to rob is sometimes practised on the great 
highway to Jaganndth, and Brdhmans have peculiar facilities as 
cooks for committing this offence. But it is a crime of the Trunk 
Road rather than of Balasor District. 

Jail Statistics. — There are two jails in Balasor, namely, the 
District jail at the Civil Station, and a Subdivisional lock-up at 
Bhadrakh. The following figures, showing the jail population of 
Balasor District for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1872, are 
compiled from a. return specially prepared for me by the Inspector- 
General of Jails, and fh>m the Jail Report for 1872. As explained 
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in my Statistical Account of Cuttack / 

“ 1 . >« 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available the 
daily ave^e number of prisoners in the Balasor jail and lock-up 

Mttll A f under-trial prisoners 

admitted dunng the year being 299. The discharges were-Trans- 

ferred, 39; released, 205 ; escaiied, i ; died, 9 ; executed, i-total, 
255- in 1860-61 the jail remrns show a daily average number ol 
III prisoners ; the total admissions of prisoners of all classes being 
437 - The discharges were as follow Transferred, 86 ; released, 
344; escaped, i; died, 16; executed, 1— total, 448. In 1870 the 
daily average jail population was 147; the total number of prisoners 
admitted dunng the year being 618. The discharges were— Trans- 
ferred, 7; released, 585 ; died, s-total, 597. In 1872 the daily 
average number of prisoners was as follows Civil, 1-58; under- 
trial, i 6*95 ; labouring convicts, 133-41 ; and non-labouring convicts, 
10-59— total, 162-53, of whom 8-49 were females. The total admis- 
sions during the year were 511; the discharges amounted to 440. 
The average daily jail population in 1872 was equal to one male 
prisoner to every 2461 of the male population ; and one female 
prisoner to every 46,072 of the female population. 

In 1857-58 the proportion of prisoners admitted into hospital 
amounted to 177-44 per cent., and the deaths to 10-71 per cent., of 
the average jail population ; in 1860-61 the admissions into ho.spital 
amounted to 190-09 per cent, and the deaths to 14-41 per cent, of 
the average prison population ; in 1870 the admissions into hospital 
amounted to 95-91 per cent, and the deaths to 3-40 per cent, of 
the average number of prisoners. The year 1872 was the healthiest 
on record in the Balasor jail. In that year the deaths only amounted 
to 1-23 per cent of the average jail population, being 4-11 per cent 
below the average death-rate in Bengal jails generally. 

The average cost of maintenance ix;r pri.soncr in the Baksor jail 
and lock-up, including rations, establishment, hospital charges, con- 
tingencies, and all other expenses except the prison jxilice guard, 
is returned as follows:— In 1857-58 it amounted to Rs. 52. 4. 4 or 
£5, 4S. 6^d. per head; in i860, to Rs. 47. 13. 4 or £4, 153. 8d. ; 
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ind ill 1870, t6 Rs. 4‘;/o- 9 oi* ;^4, ios. i|d. per head. T^e co^t 
of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 13. 
12. 6 6r ;^i, ?s. 6fd; per head, making a gross' average charge to 
Govemment' 6f Rs; 58. 13. 3 or ^ 5 , 173. 8d. per prisoner. The 
Inspector-General Of Jails, in his Report fof 1872, returns the total 
cost of the Balasor jail arid lock-up, including police guard, at 
9s. sd. Deducting the cost of the prison guard, which is included 
in the general police budget of the District, the cost of the jail in 

1872 amounted to ;^72i, is. 6d. . y, 1 • m r 

Prison manufactures have been carried on in Balasor jail for 
several years past. In 1857-58 the receipts arising from jail 
man ufactures, together with the value of stock remaining on hand at 
the end of the year, amounted to ;^2 7, 7s. 9 Jd., and the charges 
6s. 6d., leaving an excess of receipts over charges of ;t 9 > is. 3^0. , 
average eaining per manufacturing prisoner, Rs. 6. i. 3 Or 12s. 2d. 
In 1860-61 the' receipts aniounted to ^1^229, 9s.'^d., and the charges 
to ;^ii9, 19s. 7id., leaving a profit of ^^109, 10s. o|d. ; average 
'earning by each manufacturing prisoner, Rs. ii. 9. 2 Or ^i, 3s. ifd. 
In 1870 the total credits arising flom jail manufactures amounted 
to ;^ 446 , i'7S. 7|d., and the total debits to ;^ 35 o> ^^s. 6|d., leaving a 
profit of ^^96, 5s. id. ; average earning per manufacturing prisoner, 
Rs. fP. 5. o or ;^f, t2s. 7|d. In 1872 the credits arising from 
prison industries amounted to ;^363, 6s. 2jd., and the debits to 
_;^368, i8s. 6Jd.,leavingaprofit of;^ 4 , 12s. 3 fd. Excluding prisoners 
employed on jail duties, as servants, warders, etc., and the sick and 
aired, the average daily number of prisoners employed in manufac- 
tures in Balasor jail in 1872 amounted to 52-84, divided as follows : 
—Gunny-weaving, io-o6 ; gardening, 7-62 ; cloth manufacturing, 
10^71; brick making, etc., 1-34; bamboo work, -oi ; oil making, 
•j-57; blanket making, -04; paper making, 19-55 — total, 52-84. 
The Inspector-General of Jails writes as follows regarding the results 
' of the prisoners’ labo'ul in 1872 The manufactures, though not 
very flourishing. Owing to the wiint of long-term men, are carefully 
looked after, arid some profit is made. The system of penal labour 
for short-term men is fully understood and carried out.’ 

Educational Sta-tIstics.— Until within the last few years but very 
little progress v^as made in ediicarioh. The following comparative 
table (pp. 553 arid 354), compiled from the Annual Re^rts of t e 
Director of Public Instruction, exhibits the number of Government 

\Scntence continued on page 
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and aided schools in Balasor District in the years 1856-57, 1860-61, 
and 1870-71, together with the number, religion; etc. of the nupUs 
attending them, cost of education to Government, and that 
defrayed by fees or from private sources. During the fifteen years 
covered by the table, the number of Government and aided schools 
merged from 2 in 1856-57 to 28 in 1870-71 ; and the number of 
pupils from 99 to 1252 within the same period. The Government 
grant in aid rose from 9s. lod. in 1856-57 to 

13s. lod. in 1870-71 ; while the amount realized by fees, or from 
private contributions, increased from ^50, ijg. od. in 1856-57 to 
6 s. lid. No private schools are included in the table. 

Sir George Campbell’s Scheme of Educational Reform, by the 
extension of the grant-in-aid rules to hitherto unaided schools, came 
into operation on the 30th .September 1872. Numerous masters 
of indigenous village schools applied to be admitted to the benefits 
of the grant ; and the result was, that within six months from the time 
the reform was introductid, the number of schools brought under 
the inspection of the Educational Department had increased to 189, 
‘tended by 4446 pupils, at the clo.se of the educational yc.ir 1872- 
73. The Government grant for education in 1872-73 amounted to 
6s. od. ; the total expenditure to ;^i84o, i 6 s. od. By 31st 
March 1875 the number of schools had further increased to 2^7, 
and the pupils to 5972. These figures give one school to every 
square miles of the District area, and 77 [Hijiils to cvety thousand 
of the' population. The following table (j). 356), compiled from the 
Educational Report for 1873, exhibits the Educational .Statistics of 
Balasor District for that year. 

The following paragraphs, regarding the various classes of schools 
in Balasor District, are quoted from the Report of the Educational 
Department for 1872-73 : — 

‘Governntent High School.— The attendance was ii8in 1871- 
72 agtiinst 103 in 1872-73 ; the expenditure was only ^^’333, 8.s. od. 
in 1871-72, whilst it has been ,^367, 4s. od. in 1872-73. There 
was a great falling off in attendance in the last four months of 1872, 
partly on account of the dengue fever, and partly on account of 
the cheap tuition obtainable at the Catholic missionary institution. 
The average attendance was only 74; 60 jier cent, of the pupils 
were relatives of Government servants, 35 per cent, traders. At 

\Senicnce continued on page 357. 
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the end of the year, of the 103 pupils on the rolls, 98 were Hindus, 
4 Muhammadans, and i Christian. The cost of the tuition of cat h 
boy was Rs. 38. 10. 4 or ^^3, 17s. 3id., of which the State pai.l 
Rs. 26. 7. 9 or 1 2S. n Jd. Five boys ap[»eared at the University 
entrance examination ; three passed ; all obtained s( holarships. 

‘ Middle - Class English Schools. — These are but two in 
number, situated at Bhadrakh and Lokhydndth. The former is 
reported by the Magistrate to be very flourishing. The school- 
house has lately been repaired efficiently and well. One pupil 
only appeared for the minor scholarship examination, and waa 
successful. Eleven Muhammadan boys attend the school ; the 
secretary is a Muhammadan. In the second school, the pupils 
appear to have made fair progress. Education at these schools 
costs Rs. 27. 7. 9 or £,2^ 14s. ii§d. for each pupil, of which 
Government paid Rs. 8. 4. o or i6s. 6d. 'fhe attendance was 94 ; 
their total cost, ;^3i3, 12s. od. 

‘ Vernacular Schools of the Middle Class. — Of these there 
are ten in all, of which six are aided, and three suiiportcd by 
Govemmen. • and one is unaided, being entirely supported by the 
Roman Catholic missionary. Father Sapart, 

‘The Balasor town Protestant mission school has suffered much 
by the death of the pastor, and the resignation of the head-master. 
In the Bdnsdihd school, which is supjiorted by the local zamlnddr, 
boys and girls arc taught together. 'I’he manager boards and 
lodges many of the scholars. The school ajipcars favourably 
situated and popular. The Dolsdhf school, which is supjxirtcd 
from the JJaydnand Khis Mahdl Fund, is reported to be very 
popular and flourishing. An abddJiAn has been appointed to assist 
in the school, and the popularity of this measure has benefited the 
school. The Soro school is not well attended, which is attributed to 
the apathy of the people. The other schools did creditably at the 
vernacular scholarship examination ; the average attendance appears 
good. Out of 391 boys, only 19 are Muhammadans. The cost of 
tuition was Rs. 9. 10. o or 19s. 3d., of which the State paid about 
Rs. 5 or 10s. The Sintipur Normal School was under the manage- 
ment of the Rev. J. Phillips, of the American Free Baptist Mission. 
In the report of the Mission for 1872-73, the pupils on the rolls 
of the school are given as 80, with an average attendance through- 
out the year of 58 ; all of them are either Santils or Uriyis. They 
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are trained in the Santili, Uriy^, and Bengali languages ; 4 only are 
Christians. The school was established in 1868. The cost of the 
school was ;^i 36 only. Each pupil cost Rs. 21. ii. 7 or 
3s. 5|d. of which the State paid half. The missionary speaks 
rathei gloomily of his past labour on behalf of female education. 
He says : “Of five girls who have passed through the school and 
obtained certificates, only one continues to teach. Intemperance, 
poverty, gross superstition, indifference, and even a contempt for 
learning have still to be encountered in our efforts to promote 
education.” In another place he says ; “ Thus far SantAl girls on 
leaving school fall back to a level with the mass of Sant^l women, 
and appear to make little or no effort to utilize their knowledge.” 

‘Mission Village Schools. — Of these the same gentleman 
speaks thus : — “ Fear of witches prevents children of diflFerent 
villages from attending the same school. We have at present 14 
Santill schools, with an aggregate of only 150 pupils ; one of these 
is on the border of Midnapur, amidst a more appreciative people, 
where the school is highly prized.” 

‘Girls’ Schools. — Of these there are tour in Balasor; two 
under missionary bodies, one under native managers, and one 
under the Zandnd Association. The first two are the Balasor con- 
vent girls’ school and the Jaleswar female orphanage. The girls of 
the convent school are mostly Christians. They are said to be in 
every way superior to the other scholars ; they excel in needlework, 
and are taught English. They pay fees varying from 8 dnnds or is., 
to R. 1 or 2s. The number on the roll was 41 at the commencement 
pf the year. The tuition of each girl costs Rs. 58 or ^^5, i6s. od., 
of which the State pays Rs. 12 or 4s. od. , The Jaleswar 
orphanage is managed by Miss Crawford, of the American Free 
Baptist Mission. This school numbers 43 pupils. There appears to 
be a kindly feeling between the- pupils of this orphanage and their 
Santdlf kindred. The ex-students of the school have established 
seven or eight village schools, in which girls and boys are taught. 
The Magistrate, speaks very highly of this institution : — “ The build- 
ing is large and clean, the girls are well educated, and trained both 
in school and out of it. There is no doubt that the moral efiect 
of Miss Crawford’s teaching will be felt all over the Province. 
Several of her girls have been married to Christian orphans from the 
Balasor orphanage, and have settled in the south of the District. 
In cleanness, industry, and intelligence, they show a marked contrast 
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to the native females in the surrounding villages.” It is said that 
the more intelligent native gentlemen are becoming gradually more 
interested ih female education. 

‘ There is also a Hindu girls’ school under native management, 
attended by 33 pupils. The encouragement it meets is small, and there 
appears to be some difficulty in obtaining good Uriyd school-books. 
The girls leave the school very young. It is, however, something 
that a commencement of female education under native management 
has been made. It seems bad policy, however, to offer free tuition ; 
some fee should be charged, however small. One of the chief 
drawbacks to female education in Orissa, as elsewhere, is tlie want 
of proper accommodation, and the want of sympathy with the 
movement felt by the whole female community of mature age, who 
rule the interior of each household with despotic power. 

Postal Statistics.— The following table, showing the number 
of letters, newspapers, etc. received at and despatched from the 
Balasor post office in each of the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 
1870-71, together with the postal receipts and expenditure for the 
same years, is compiled from a return furnished to me by the 
Director-General of Post Offices : 


Postal Statistics of Bala.sor District for thk Ykaus 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND i 870 - 7 «- 


I.etters, . . 

Newspapers, 
Parcels, . • 

Books, ■ . 

Total, 


Sale of Postage 
Stamps, . • • 

Cash Collections, . 
Total Receipts, . . 

Total Expenditure, 


1861- 

Cl. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

36,796 

30.8,3 

2,966 

201 

1,169 

549 

917 

,5, 

41,848 

3 ,. 7'4 

^116 ■ 

6 li 

731 

■9 5 


1865-66. 


56,945 

4,100 

1,043 

60H 


l)e»- 


53.894 

371 

456 

loS 


1870-71 


:Rc«ivcd.-j 


62,696 I 54,829 


Jr20^ 12 6J 
177 10 5i 

385 3 o 
71* 9 34 


57,412 

4,764 

648 

1,440 

64,264 


ft ^ 


/25s 2 2i 

23-; 12 4 , 

4«9 14 6‘ 

904 t6 9 


i The figures for this column represent the actuals for only six month., «»d an 

Stamp. ^ correp^n. 

den«. Official or sendee stan^ps were firrt introduced in 1866. 
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Political Divisions. — For administrative purposes, Palasor 
District is divided into the two following Subdivisions : — 

Thv, Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision contains an arew of 
1157 square miles, with ao7a villages or townships, and 77,022 
houses. Population : Hindus — males 199,891, and females 199,888 \ 
total, 399,779, or 94*6 per cent, of the Subdivisional population: 
proportion of males in total Hindus, 50*0 per cent, Muhammadans 
—males 5160, and females 5220; total, 10,380, or 2*5 per cent, of 
the Subdivisional population ; proportion of males in total Musalmdns, 
$0*3 per cent, Buddhists, nil. Christians — males 226, and females 
284; total, 510, or •! per cent, of the Subdivisional population: 
proportion of males in total Christians, 44’3 per cent. Other 
denominations not separately classified in the Census — males 6319, 
and females 5678 ; total, 1 1,997, or 2 ‘8 per cent, of the Subdivisional 
population: proportion of males in total ‘others,’ 527 percent. 
Population of all religions — males 211,596, and females 211,070; 
total, 422,666 : proportion of males in total Subdivisional population 
50*1 per cent. Average density of population, 365 per square mile ; 
average number of villages or townships per square mile, 179; 
average number of persons per village or township, 204 ; average 
number of houses per square mile, 67 ; average number of persons 
per house, 5 '5. This Subdivision comprises the five police circles 
(ihdnds) of Balasor, Bastd, Jaleswar, Bdlfapdl, and Soro. In 1870-7 1 
it contained 11 magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police 
force of 426 men, and a rural constabulary or village watch of 1118 
men. 

The Bhadrakh bUBDivisiON was constituted in November 1847. 
In 1872 it contained an area of 909 square miles, 1194 villages 
or . townships, and 61,891 houses. Population: Hindus — males 
163,104, and females 175,513; total, 338,617, or 97*4 per cent, of 
the Subdivisional population : proportion of males in total Hindus, 
48 "2 per cent. Muhammadans — males 4168, and females 4330 ; 
total, 8498, or 2 "5 per cent, of the Subdivisional population: pro- 
portion of males in total Musalmdns, 490 per cent. Buddhist, 1. 
Christians — males '15, and females 5 ; total, 20. Other denomina- 
tions — males 193, and females 237 ; total, 430, or 'i per cent, of 
the Subdivisional population : proportion of males in total * others,* 
44'9 per cent. Population of all religions — males 167,481, and 
females 180,085 ; total, 347,566 : proportion of males in total Sub- 
divisional population, 48*2 per cent Average density of popula- 
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tion, 382 per square mile; average number of villages or townships 
per square mile, 1-31; average number of persons per village or 
township, 291 ; average number of houses per square mile. 68 ; 
average number of persons per house, 5 6. The Subdivision com- 
prises the four police circles {(/tJmU) of Bhadrakh, B.isudebpur. 
Dh^nagar, and Mutoh. In 1870-71 it contained 2 magisterial 
and revenue courts, a regular [lolice force of 146 men, and a rural 
constabulary or village watch of 1202 men. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The District of Balasor is divided into seventy 
Fiscal Divisions or parganAs, which, as a rule, are much smaller than 
those of Puri or Cuttack. Many of them barely exceed five square 
miles, several of them are a little over three, and one of them is 
only 1*04 square miles. It must, therefore, be understood that the 
term ‘ Fiscal Division ’ {parganA) has a much more limited meaning in 
Balasor than in other Districts. The following is a list of the 
parganAs of Balasor, showing their total area, with the projiortion of 
land under cultivation, capable of cultivation, and uncultivable ; the 
land reveniie, the names of the two chief towns or villages, etc. 
These details have been very carefully compiled ; but the materi:^ on 
which they are based were collected more than thirty years ago, and 
they must be received as approximations to the truth, rather than 
as tested statistics. There is also a slight element of error in each, 
as I do not give fractions of acres : — 

(1) Ankura : area, i33'85 square miles, or 85,670 acres; 33,871 
acres cultivated ; 5684 cultivable; 46,112 uncultivable ; 37 estates.; 
land revenue, ;^26i6 ; chief villages, Bdsudebjnir and Karanj-iriy.! 

(2) Ada-rupiva : area, i8'o3 square miles, or 1 1,539 

acres cultivated; 1190 cultivable; 4334 uncultivable; 5 estates; land 
revenue, chief villages, Madhusddanpur and Ndrdyanpur. 

(3) Armala : area, io'54 square miles, or 6743 acres; 4429 acres 
cultivated; 178 cultivable; 2136 uncultivable; 17 estates; land 
revenue, ; chief villages, Armald and Somndthpur. 

(4) Arso : area returned differently in separate returns ; 3 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^47 ; chief villages, Jaldd and Sdrgdon. 

(5) Bai.khand : area, 65 ’34 square miles, or 41,820 acres ; 19,462 
acres cultivated; 2990 cultivable; 19,267 uncultivable; 71 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^i 189 ; chief villages, Punishottamapur and Bari. 

(6) Banahar ; area, 11-49 square miles, or 7353 acres ; 4775 acres 
cultivated; 107 cultivable; 2470 uncultivable; land rpenue not 
given ; chief villages, Debpur and Rdngdpati. 
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(7) Banchas : area, 30-54 square miles, or 19,543 acres ; 12,473 
acres cultivated ; 466 cultivable ; 6603 uncultivable (the Board of 
Revenue, however, recently returned the area at 146,843 acre:, or 
2944 square miles) ; 31 estates ; land revenue, ;;^4574 ; chief villages, 
Bdrag£on and Jaganndthpur. 

(8) Basta : area, 13-29 square miles, or 8503 acres; 4864 acres 
cultivated; 327 cultivable; 3412 uncultivable; 14 estates; land 
revenue, ;^269 ; chief villages, Bastd and Bdhdrdi. 

(9) Bautara : recently transferred from Cuttaiik ; 5-60 square 
miles, or 3586 acres; 2716 acres cultivated; 63 cultivable; 806 un- 
cultivable; 28 estates; land revenue, ;^i69; chief villages, Kdsbd 
and Gobindpur. 

(10) Bhelorachaur : area, 40-00 square miles, or 25,584 acres ; 
28 estates; land revenue, ;^553; chief villages, Kholrd and Jhdr 
Pipal. 

(11) Bhera : area, 53*59 square miles, or 34,301 acres; 22,170 
acres cultivated ; 2364 cultivable ; 9767 uncultivable ; 55 estates ; 
land revenue, ^^1674; chief villages, Bindhd and Pdnpur. 

(12) Bhograi; area, 48-73 square miles, or 31,189 acres; 8525 
acres cultivated; 2230 cultivable; 20,433 uncultivable; 9 estates; 
land revenue, ;^i2 78 ; chief villages, Deuld and Bdrtand. 

(13) Bisalkhand: area, -09 df a square mile, or 54 acres; 1 
estate ; land revenue, ^£2 ; chief villages, Kordi and Asmald. 

(14) Bayang: area, 88-05 square miles, or 56,352 acres; 69 

estates ; land revenue, 2 297 ; chief villages, Kothdr and Sdrjydpur.' 

(15) Chhanuya: area, 10*24 square miles, or 6554 acres; 488 
acres cultivated; 3451 cultivable; 2614 uncultivable; 15 estates; 
land revenue, ;^78; chief villages, Nildd and Chhend. 

(16) Dararachaur: area, 21*77 square miles, or 13,934 acres; 
9531 acres cultivated; 369 cultivable; 4033 uncultivable; 7 estates; 
land revenue, ;^374, los. od. 

(17) Dasmalang: area, 53-54squaremiles, or 34,268 acres; 6474 
cultivated ; 802 cultivable ; 26,992 uncultivable ; 1 1 estates ; land 
revenue, ;^309 ; chief villages, Ransdhi and Hirdgdon. 

(18) Dhamnagar: area, 58-84 square miles, or 37,660 acres; 
21,983 acres cultivated; 2615 cultivable; 13,061 uncultivable; 80 
estates ; land revenue, ;^i65o ; chief villages, Churdkuti and 
Sydmpur. 

(19) Fathabad: area, 61-91, or 39,697 acres; 3 estates; land 
revenue, ;;^i78 ; other details not available. 
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(20) Ganeswar: area, 12 'So square miles, or 8191 acres; 3910 
acres cultivated ; 359 cultivable ; 3921 uncultivable ; cliief villages, 
Chdiunigdn and Fdikranl 

(21) Garhpada: area, 16 89 square miles, or 10,815 acres; 5658 
acres cultivated; 844 cultivable; 4313 uncultivable ; 5 estates; land 
revenue, ;;^i49 ; chief villages, Uriydsisan and Bhalkhandi. 

(22) Jajpur: recently transferred to Cuttack ; details not given. 

(23) Jaleswar: area, 36‘34 square miles, or 23,256 acres; 
64 estates; land revenue, ;;^ioi4; chief villages, Aruyi and 
Santiyi. 

(24) Jayapur: area, 21 '6 square miles, or 13,481 acres; 8924 
acres cultivated; 150 cultivable; 4406 uncultivable; 31 estates, 
land revenue, ;^964 ; chief villages, Panpand and Soli. 

(25) Kaeda: area, 12-11 square miles, or 7754 acres; 4*77 
acres cultivated ; 215 cultivable; 3261 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Anantapur and Kdedd. 

(26) Kamardachaur -. area, 44-58 square miles, or 28,536 acres ; 
-19,039 acres cultivated; 1054 cultivable; 8442 uncultivable; 49 
estates; land revenue, i;i6o3; chief villages, Kasbi-Kamardd and 


Patind. .00 

(27) Katsahi: area, 13 81 square miles, or 8841 acres; 4447 

acres cultivated; 333 cultivable ; 4060 uncultivable ; 3 esutes; land 
revenue, jCsili chief villages, Tapandiha and Churmilrl 

(28) Kayamx: recently transferred from Cuttack; area, 543 
square miles, or 34.799 acres , .35 eslates ; land revenue, £ .63,. ^ 

(20) Khejuri: area, 18 90 square miles, or 12,097 acres, 7555 
acres cultivated; 480 cultivable; 4061 ' 

land revenue, ^497 i chief villages, Barunsmh “”■> 

(30) Kila-ambo: area, 5-67 square miles, or 3630 acres ,164 
acres cultivated; 187 cultivable; 1801 uncultivable; chief vi ag s, 


Ainbo 3.nd T^irbhdL ^ 

(31) Kila Ambohata: area, 36 21 square ’ 

8924 acres cultivatedi 506 cultivable; 13.744 unculuvable; 6 esu e , 

iL revenue, £} 20 ; chief villages, Ko|*. , 

(32) Kila Manoalpur; area, .0-59 sq-are mtles. 

„0,ac-es cultivated; r20 cultivable; 3349 ttncuIttvaUe , I esUtc, 

land revenue, ^£.03; chief villages. 

( 33 ) Kila Patna : aiea,.T9^ square miles, or 5 7 « » 3 

acr^Lltivated; 234 cultivable; 265. ‘ 

revenue, ;^48 ; chief villages, Balanga and Chhatrd. 
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(34) Kila Talmunda : area, 1970 square miles, or 12,610 acres ; 
7356 acres cultivated; 214 acres cultivable; 5040 uncultivable ; 
chief villages, Mahamuhdn and Korii. 

(35) Kismat Ankura: area, 274 square miles, or 1495 acres; 904 
acres cultivated ; 16 cultivable; 575 uncultivable; details of estates 
and land revenue not given ; chief villages, Gur and Suydn. 

(36) Kismat ELatsai : area, 5*51 square miles, or 3530 acres; 1814 
acres cultivated; 142 cultivable; 1572 uncultivable; 18 estates; 
land revenue, 248 ; thief villages, Kasbd-Kumdri and Bdliydpdl. 

(37) Kismat Napo: area, i'04 square miles; i estate; land 
revenue, ^68. 

(38) Kodinda : recently transferred from Cuttack ; area, 36'84 

square miles, or 23,580 acres; 13,272 acres cultivated ; 674 culti- 
vable; 9634 uncultivable; 84 estates; land revenue, chief 

villages, Rdjhdnsa and Mahurd. 

(39) Kunardachaur : area, 22-89 square miles, or 14,653 acres; 
8358 acres cultivated; 450 cultivable; 5817 uncultivable; 6 estates; 
land revenue, ;^325 ; chief villages, Madhupur and Jdgdi. 

(40) Kukdi : area, 12-51 square miles, or 8009 acres; 3 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^8i ; chief villages, Kundf and Gandardi. 

(41) Kurai : area, 9-13 square miles, or 5841 acres ; 3607 acres 
cultivated; 85 cultivable; 2149 uncultivable; 2 estates; land 
revenue, ;;^385 ; chief villages, Kurdi and Bdngariyd. 

(42) Lakrajit: area, 8-35 square miles, or 5347 acres; 3085 
acres cultivated ; 138 cultivable ; 2123 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Golangd and Gobindapur. 

(43) Manjuri; area, 11-33 square miles, or 7249 acres; other 
details wanting. 

(44) Matkadnagar: recently transferred from Cuttack; area, 
31-17 square miles, or 19,950 acres; 13,852 acres cultivated; 1038 
cultivable; 5060 uncultivable; 87 estates; land revenue, 1602 ; 
chief villages, Mahangd and Kalidntf. 

(45) Matkadabad : recently transferred from Cuttack ; area, 16-42 
square miles, or 10,494 acres; 6004 acres cultivated ; 14 acres culti- 
vable; 4478 uncultivable; 78 estates; land revenue, ;^44 2 ; chief 
villages, Masudpur and Mugdihi. 

(46) Mukhra: area, 1320 square miles, or 8445 acres; 4309 
acres cultivated; 533 cultivable ; 3603 uncultivable; 14 estates; 
land revenue, ;^287 ; chief villages, Gobindapur and Nuygpdri. 

(47) Mulgaon: area, 12-50 square miles, or 7998 acres; 4764 
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acres cultivated ; 531 cultivable ; 2703 uncultivated ; 9 estates ; land 
revenue, ;£28o ; chief villages, Dhird and Gurdd. 

(<8) Muldachaur : area, 6 42 square miles, or 41 1 2 acres ; 2811 
acres cultivated; 87 cultivable; 1214 uncultivable ; 3 estates; land 
revenue, ;^ioi ; chief villages, Jdmdlpur and Kundlha. 

(49) Nangaleswar : area, 1172 square miles, or 9425 acres ; 7321 
acres cultivated; 162 cultivable; 1942 uncultivable; ii estates; 
land revenue, ;^3i6 ; chief villages, Ndngalcswar and Pdtra. 

(50) Napochor; area, 35'3i square miles, or 22,599 acres : 27 
estates ; land revenue, ;^iio2. 

(51) Nunkhand: area, 30 66 square miles, or 19,628 acres; 11,062 
acres cultivated; 403 cultivable; 8163 uncultivable; 20 estates; 
land revenue, ;^5o8 ; chief villages, Naydpur and Sdsan. 

(52) Panchmalang : area, 8 62 square miles, or 5520 acres ; 933 
acres cultivated; 67 cultivable! 4519 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Sdhapur and Khdrd. 

(53) Phulwar; area, 3-83 square miles, or 2452 acres; 10 
estates ; land revenue, 1 1 2 ; chief villages, Chdsdkhand and 
KdUpur. 

(54) Radiy A-ORGARA ; area, 9108 square miles, or 58,292 acres , 
30,598 acres cultivated; 4185 cultivable; 23,509 uncultivable, 42 
esUKs; tod revenue, /1654; chief villages, Uhadrakh and 


Bdlo. „ f 

Uc) Rautara; area, 13-21 sciuare miles, or 8455 acres; 1706 

acres cultivated; 2740 cultivable; 4009 uncultivable ; i 7 estates; 

land revenue, ) chief villages, Sdrgdon and Smthii 

(56) Remuna; area, 2012 square miles, or 12,882 acres, 6629 

acres cultivated; 534 cultivable; 5718 ' 

land revenue, 1 chief villages, Rudrapur and Athdntri 

(57) Shahbandar; area, ,0-97 square miles, or 7024 acres ; 258 
acres cultivated; 628 cultivable ; 38,4unculuvable, 7 estates , land 
revenue, ^449; chief villages, Annabiratti and Bishnupur. 

(58) S^ahjahanabad; area, square miles, 3^ acres 
J79 acres cultivated; 94 cultivable; 1115 uncultivable. chief 

v illag es Shdhiahdndbdd and Sdlanpur. « 

Ua) SahibLgar ; recently transferred from Cuttack ; area, 8 40 

(59) i>AmBNAG , cultivated ; 229 cultivable ; 

.uaru nrilr. or rd.r acre. 
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1665 acres cultivated ; 87 cultivable ; 860 uncultivable ; i estate ; 
land revenue, ;^6i ; chief villages, Gotigarid and Chhatrd. 

(61) Sarhar; area, 2772 square miles, or 17,742 acres; 9632 
acres cultivated; 394 cultivable; 7716 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Machhadd and Sdoriyd. 

(62) Satmalang; area, 7873 square miles, or 50,389 acres; 7.. 
acres cultivated ; 3958 cultivable ; 38,938 uncultivable ; 8 estates , 
land revenue, ;^425 ; chief villages, Jdmkundd and Rat^i. 

{63) Sehari; area, 3’i5 square miles, or 2018 acres; i estate; 
land revenue, £,%i ; chief villages, Bislmupur and Sehari. 

(64) Senaot; area, io8‘39 square miles, or 69,368 acres; ii 
estates ; land revenue, ;^4683 ; chief villages, Dolsdi and Ordi. 

(65) Sungara; recently transferred from Cuttack; area, 41 '87 
square miles, or 26,798 acres; 19,164 acres cultivated; 1175 culti* 
vahle ; 6459 uncultivable ; 87 estates ; land revenue, ;^24i5 ; chief 
villages, Sdlfpur and Lachmabar. 

(66) SoRO; area, 66*87 square miles, or 42,803 acres; 25,009 
acres cultivated ; 1723 cultivable; 16,070 uncultivable ; 121 estates; 
land revenue, ;^294o ; chief villages, Ndmi and Bdrhdt. 

(67) Sunhat; area, 30*60 square miles, or 19,587 acres; 8826 
acres cultivated; 1315 cultivable; 9446 uncultivable; 91 estates; 
land revenue, ;^877 ; chief towns, Balasor and Dimodarpur. 

(68) Talsabanga; area, 2-4*28 square miles, or 15,538 acres; 
16 estates; land revenue, ;^6oo; chief villages, Urangi and Padd- 
bargin. 

(69) Tappa-Malincha ; area, 13*86 square miles, or 8873 
acres; 5388 acres cultivated; 160 cultivable; 3324 uncultivable; 
chief villages, Milincha and Goliyd. 

(70) Tappa-Pursanda ; area, 55*17 square miles, or 35,312 acres; 
20,395 acres cultivated ; 1213 cultivable; 13,703 uncultivable; land 
revenue, £fioo ; chief villages, Pursanda and Banti. 

Medical Aspect : Climate. — ^The hot season, which lasts from 
March to the middle of June, is tempered by a cool sea-breeze from 
the south-west. From the middle of June to the end of September is 
the rainy season, when therveather is close and muggy ; from October 
to February is the cold season, with a north-easterly wind, and cool 
mornings and evenings. The average monthly temperature, for a 
period extending over five years, is thus returned to me by the 
Medical Officer January, 85“ ; February, 89* ; March, 93“ ; Apr;', 
96“; May, 98“; June, 92°; July, 88“; August, 88“ ; September, 
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73 J October, 74®; November, 73®; December, yS®. The average 
annual rainfall in Balasor District for fifteen years, prior to 1873, is 
returned at 67*3® inches. In 1873 rainfall was deficient, being 
only 48-35 inches, or 28 per cent, below the average. At Bhadrakh, 
in 1873, the rainfall is returned at only 35 66 inches. Although the 
total rainfall was deficient, it was spread over the whole year, and 
seasonable autumn showers prevented any prejudicial effect upon 
the crops. 

Endemics. — Elephantiasis Arabum attacks about twenty-five j>er 
cent, of the population, and is always present in from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. Specifically, it is the Bucncmia tropica, a local 
hypertrophy of the cellular structure, attacking the whole bwly, 
but more particularly the depending p.irts and lower extremities. 
The Civil Surgeon reports that the disease is neither hereditary nor 
contagious, but, when once fairly established, generally l.^sts through 
life. No statistics exist to show in what proportion it attacks the 
two sexes, or different ages. But the Civil Surgeon believes that 
Dr. Fox’s general statistics hold good in Balasor, namely, seventy- 
five per cent, males, twenty-five per cent, females; and that it is 
most frequent between the ages of twenty-five and fifty. The 
fundamental cause of the disease appears to be the unstimulating 
character of the national diet. It chiefly attacks the ])Oor, who live 
all their lives on a daily mess of rice, which, after boiling, is allowed 
to stand for twenty-four hours in water, until fermentation has slightly 
set in. To this sour mess a little salt is added, and the Civil 
Surgeon pronounces it to be unwholesome as an article of human 
food. Yet this is the invariable diet of the Uriyd ])casant. Euro- 
peans are seldom affected by the disease. Another cause ap|)ears 
to be the deleterious water ; but the theory of its injurious qualities 
arising from its being impregnated with salt, is not, so far as 1 can 
learn, well founded. On the contrary-, the Balasor peasant is 
particularly sensitive with regard to any saline ingredients in his 
drinking-water. The labourers who go out to work on the road 
between the town and the coast insist on a water-carrier being 
allowed to each little gang, so that they may be supplied with the 
pure fluid from beyond the influence of the sea. It is an un- 
questionable fact, however, that the Balasor peasant drinks all his 
life from wells and tanks charged with organic impunties. 

The Civil Surgeon reports that twenty per cent, of the people 
labour under hydrocele. Goitre is met with but rarely. Fever of 
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a low malarious type is everywhere prevalent, especially so in 
the south-east corner of the District, at the mouth of the Dhimrd, 
which is about as unhealthy a locality as can be found in Bengal. 
From August to October a low remittent form of fever prevails. 
Ague and rheumatic affections, colds and sore throats, with the lo.'s 
of voice, follow from November to February, during the continuance 
of the north-east monsoon. Syphilis is rife in all its worst forms, 
and the Civil Surgeon reports that as many as forty per cent, of the 
population are victims to it. Cutaneous diseases abound in Balasor, 
as they do among all rice-eating peoples. 

Till lately no attempt was made at sanitation. Balasor town 
contains no fewer than ii,ooo tanks, not one of which can be said 
to be in a wholesome state. The banks are the receptacle of ever>' 
sort of filth, fluid and .solid. The one object of the Uriyd’s life is 
ceremonial purity, which he reconciles in a surprising degree with 
foul drinking-water and putrid dirt-heaps at his door. The Civil 
Surgeon reported in 1870 that the first organized efforts at sanitation 
were then being made under the present Magistrate, Mr. Beames. 
Tanks have lieen cleared out, drains opened, and conservancy rules 
rigidly enforced. In spite of the above-mentioned endemics, the 
rural population is not on the whole unhealthy. They carry about 
their swollen legs with apparent ease ; and as regards bodily vigour, 
contrast favourably with the peasantry of the wet districts in Lower 
Bengal. The truth is, that throughout all deltas the standard of 
health is very low. 

Epidemics. — Among these scourges, cholera stands first. In 
1853 it prevailed during the whole of April and May, working its 
way steadily from village to village, till there was not a hamlet which 
escaped it, and very few in which the mortality fell short of ten or 
twelve per cent. Tl|e whole District was panic-stricken. The 
villagers fled from their homes_, leaving behind the dying and the 
dead. Another terrible visitation occurred in 1866 — the famine 
year. It was worst in the months of March, April, June, and Sep- 
tember. Of the little jail community, averaging 100 persons, 88 
were attacked, and 35 died. Cholera annually makes its appearance 
along the Trunk Road together with the great stream of pilgrims. 
This subject, however, is treated of in the Statistical Account of 
Puri. The Balasor people believe that cholera is directly com- 
municable ; and the Civil Surgeon gives the following authenticated 
instance : — A tradesman left His village to do some business in the 
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adjacent country. At the time of his departure, there was neither 
cholera nor any unusual sl^'^ness in his own village, but the place 
to which he went was being ravaged by the disease. On his way 
back he sutlered a little from diarrhiea. Within six hottrs after he 
returned, he was attacked with cholera, and died, fhe same day 
the disease made its appearance among his neighbours, and numl)ers 
of the villagers, especially those who lived close to him, iK'rishcd. 

T^he Balasor Pilgrim Hospital ano Dispensary, est.Tblished 


in November 1853, is the principal medical charity of the District. 

In 1871 the total number of in-door patients receiving trc.itment at 
the Dispensary amounted to 406, of whom 300 were relieved or 
recovered, 16 did not improve or ceased to attend, 77 died, and 
13 remained in the hospital at the close of the year; ratio of deaths 
to patients tre.ated, 18-96 iier cent. ; daily average number of sick, 
19-54. The out-door patients in 1 87 1 amounted t.. 14 1 4 . the average 
daily attendance .being 11-65. In 1872, 441 in-door patient.s 
received treatmen,, of whom 315 were cured, 12 relieved, 9 did not 
improve, 93 died, and 12 remained in hospital at the end of 
the vearv ratio of deaths to patients treated, 21 08 per cent. ; daily 
a«rLe number ot sick, .776. The oiMoor pnil. n.s mm.licrej 

,441, the average (iaily attendance bcins i<.' 4 f>- PilKnin. constitute 

the peat majority of the in-door Imtients. Oe ,.-maj» disease, 
among pilgrims in j87a dysentery, dtamhtca, dch.lny, aBUc, 

rheuritisrand leprosy. Among other classes of pattents, t he 
prevailing diseases were syphilis, rhcumnt.sm, ulcer, 

Eitv diarrheea, and dengue. Many of the cases of duarrheea 
S d^nlery died very shortly after admission and a large p,.,- 
^Z of the patienu had been suffering for a IcngOicned ,«r,„. . 
The income of the dispensary in iSya amounted to /aar, ifis. oil., 
" jhT/'o,, os.’^d. was eontnhutce by Oo.emment; the 

ihsPKnsanv was 

In 1871. 11 J in-door patients received treatment, ot 
Si 86 were cured of relieved, 3 did "ot improve or ceased to 
tTd, a. died, and . remaimd In 'p^roi 

ratto of ^Xnalientsin .87 1 numlmred , . ,0, the iKily 

l“.tendance 

“p^^or ‘Lil'^attend, 3. died, and 3 rematned In hospttal 
VOL. xvni. 
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at the close of the year; ratio of deaths to persons treated, i5‘8i per 
cent; d^ly average number of sick, 5 ‘5 2. The out-door patients 
numbered 2009; average daily attendance, 21 •31. Income of the 
dispensary in 1872, 14s. od., of which Government contributed 

£,12', expenditure, j^ii2, i6s. od. 

Fairs as a Source of Disease. — Balasor being the District of 
Orissa .most distant from Jaganndth, the pilgrim stream does not 
appear to be such an active cause of disease as in the tw6 other 
, Districts of the Province. But the Civil Surgeon reports that all 
the evidence before him points to the conclusion that the pilgriiris 
do import cholera into the District 

Vital Statistics. — From ist January 1873 a new system for 
the registration of vital statistics has been introduced. Ceiitain 
limited areas were selected for the purpose, viz. the forty separate 
villages comprising the town of Balasor, with a population of 18,263 j 
and seventy-two rural villages, with a population of 11,390. The 
number of deaths within the town area in 1873 was 490, equal to a 
death-rate of 26‘83 per thousand, or i‘55 below the average town 
rate for Bengal generally. In the following year, 1 874,. an^ accurate 
record of births as well as of dfathf was effected. The total number 
of births thus recorded in Balasor town in 1874 was 749, equal to a 
rate of 41 'or per thousand; the deaths numbered 491, equal to a 
rate' of 2 6 '8 8 per thousand, or i’93 below the average town rate for 
Bengal generally. In the selected rural area, the'number of deaths 
in 1873 amounted to 257, equal to 2 2'5^ per thousand, or 'og 
below the rural average for Bengal generally. In the following 
year, 642 births were registered in the selected rural tract,- equal to 
a rate of 56-36 per thousand ; the registered deaths amounted to 
271, equal to^ rate of 23-79 per thousand, or„2-59 above the rural 
average for Bengal generally in that year. 

Ca^le Diseases are excessively prevalent, and are of three kinds, 
(i) Basanta, called cattle-pox by the Civil Surgeon, and guti by the 
natives, to distinguish it from human small-pox. It was identified 
by the Cattle Plague Commissioners of 1870 as a true form of 
rinderpest. It appears in its^severest form in winter, 'and lasts for 
about two months, in November and December -r- occasionally, 
however, continuing till May. It begins wjjth a high fever for two 
days, followed by a characteristic -eruption all over the body. 
The animal lies still, droops its ears, and occasionally flaps them, 
refuses food, salivates freely, and coughs. During the febrile stage. 
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thirst is very urgent, but it afterwards abates. This state of things 
goes on for four or five days’ in the severer cases, when a sharp 
diarrhoea sets in, of a putrid odour, and. death releases the sufferer. 
Tf the animal survives the sixth day, however, it generally recovers. 
Of the animals attacked, thirty-five i>er cent, die in average 


seasons, but the mortality often rises to eighty or eighty-five per 
cent The disease is highly communicable, and is said to 
attack but once in a lifetime. (2) Pasehimdt a severer and more 
rapidly fatal form of basanta^ in which there is a determination 
internally, and not to the skin. The death-rate in both these 
diseases is very much higher among buffaloes than among cows. 
(3) Khura or ph&hd, like the two foregoing, is endemic and con- 
tagious. It occurs, however, only in winter and the early part of 
the rains, i.e. during the months of l)eceml)cr and January, and in 
June. It attacks the frog of the hoof, sometimes in one, sometimes 
in two, occasionally in all the four feet. The principal symptoms 
are as follow The animal first has a sore mouth, and refuses food 
for two days. After two dajw the mouth gets better, and the animal 
eats a little. lyameness now sets in, and the owner s attention is 
thus drawn to the complaint. A disease i)roccss goes on in the 
hoof, which soon becomes rotten, and sometimes drops off. In the 
severer cases the lips and tongue become Sttfdlen, and the latter 
looks raw and sore. Saliva dribbles in great quantities from the 
mouth, the animal wastes to a skeleton, and apparently dies of 
exhaustion. Death generally occurs within fifteen or twenty days 
from the first symptoms, the rate of mortality lieing, in ordinary 
seasons, from ten to fifteen per cent, of the animals attacked. It 
is said to rise sometimes to sixty per cent. If the animal survives 
this period, and is well cared for, a gradual recovery takes place. 

The IND10E.N0US Drugs found in the District, and forming the 


greater part of the pharmacopceia of the native i)ractitioner or 
kahirAj, are as follow -.-GnlanchA, a febrifuge ; nAgmvar, an anti- 
spasmodic; inuthA, an antispasmodic and febrifuge; «/////« (dry 
ginger), an antispasmodic ; harirA, a febrifuge ; lAhArA, a febrifuge ; 
bhAliya, a remedy for leprosy ; »<//</, a febrifuge; bliutiird {Sirti- 
monium); kanikA (Croton seed); bhArgavi,^ febrifuge; bAnslothan, 
a tonic ; gandhahene, an astringent ; cUAkundA seed, a detergent, 
much used in ringworm; mdhi, a tonic; pAn-mahun (aniseed); 
hAlim. an anodyne; dcb-dAri, a febrifuge; (coriander ; 

(Indian hemp); iatAbdri, a tonic; ankrdntt, a febrifuge; sdl. 
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a febrifuge; kushtapdni^ a febrifuge; nahdkuA^ a febrifuge; 
kl (-^gle marmelos) ; gambhdrl, a febrifuge ; hdnripurd, a febrjfuge ; 
sal (hirdd, root a vesicant and counter-irritant; /iM, a febrifuge; 
agiydldt, a febrifuge; gokhurd, a febrifuge and expectorant; tihiri', 
a purgative; tdlmll, a tonic ; sundriyd bark, a purgative ; dulubkd^ 
a febrifuge; sttlpd, a febrifuge; gandhasunihi, an antispasmodic; 
^hordkchj an astringent; ganddli, an anodyne and an astringent; 
ftdrdkibli, an astringent and emulcent; dengdbhejl, a febrifuge and 
an expectorant; atusi and kdldddnd, a safe and excellent purgative. 
The only mineral found in the District, and used medicinally by 
the native practitioner, is iron. It first undergoes several pharma- 
ceutical processes. 

The native practitioner is essentially an herbalist, and most of his 
potions are administered in the form of infusion or decoction. He 
seldom prescribes powders or pills. Surgery and chemistry are not 
known to or practised by him. The study of anatomy, is equally 
unknown, and obstetric practice is a specialty restricted to unedu- 
cated midwives. According to the Civil Surgeon, the qative practi- 
tioner knows only a rude and barbarous eclecticism. He learns 
little from experience, investigation, or practical rese^ch. All is 
one unvarying sameness. Every ailment has its fondaij^cifics, 
from which there is no deviation in orthodox practice, save the 
option between two or more of the recipes given in his text-book 
for the same description of symptoms. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that these strictures have special reference to the degenerate 
and uneducated native practitioners of Balasor. . 
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I Aspfcls, MwI'kaI— M rdicftl. 

A I AksIA, ratigt* of hilN in < utlack, 23 , 90, 

I AssiAgiri, lull in ( utiack. 22. 

Abbartak, far^and in Cuttack, 223. ' Asurcswar, piir^inni in < uttad, 224, 

Aboriginal population, Cuttack, 67, 68, 77, ' AtkhantA, in Cuttruk, 224. 

78 ; Balasor, 268, 277. Aul Kila, in Cuttack, 224. 

Achala Basanta. hill in Cuttack. Ruins on, 


94. 

Act X. of 1859 — Rent law. 

A( 1 A-Rupiya, par^ind in Balasor, 361. 
A(bninistrative divisions, Cuttack, 220223; 
Ralasor, 360, 361. 

Administrative headquarters of Cuttack, 20 ; 
of Balasor, 248. 

Administrative history of Balasor, 344. 

Age, Bopulation according to, Cuttack, 64, 
66 ; Balasor, 266, 267. 

Agricultural implements, Cdttack, 117; Ikda* 
sor, 295. 

Agricultural labourers.— .SV^ Cultivators. 
Agriculture in Cuttack, 99-117; »» lUlasor, ; 

289-292. [ 

Ahiyas, pargand in Cuttack, 223. ^ 

Alamgir hill, ‘lemplo on, 90-92. ! 

Alti, par^^and in Cuftack, 223, 224. j 

Amravati hill, Ruins ori„r/). i 

Anabarlak, pijri:and in Cuttack, 224. ' 

vVnimals, Domestic, Cuttack, no; lialasor, ' 

295. ' 

Animals, WM.—SeeFtret Naturcr, Uss of 
life by. Deaths. j 

AnkiirA, pargand in JAalasor, 361. 1 

Antiquarian remains in Cuttack, 85-97, 179* ■ 
187. 

ApilA, pargand in Cuttack, 224. 

Arable tract in lialasor, the, 249^ 250* 

Area of Cuttack. 19, 20, 65 ; cultivated, 104- 
107 ; of Balasor, 247, 248, 265 ; culiivatcd, 
291. 

Armala, in Balasor, 361. 

Arso, pargand in Balasor, 361. 

Aspect, General physical, of Cuttack, ao, ai ; 
of Balasor, 248*250. 


R 

Bnhunij^, pargand in Cuttac k, 224. 

Baitaranl river, 22, 23, 25, 36, 251. 252. 

ItAknUwid, in Cuttack, 224. 

iWkud Channel, Raise I’oinl, 29. 

Ikilance sheet.- AVf Revenue and expendi- 
turr, 

BaI AsoK DlSTKIt T— 

Grograj)hi<ai Situation, Area, and Head* 
(ju.irters, 247, 24B ; liouudanes and luni- 
diriion, 248 ; General AsjHa t of the 
Delrut, 24H-2t;o; River Sy .tein, 25025a; 
Bort.s and llnil)ours, ; Krnlwjnk- 

inenlv 263 ; RishcriH, 263, hmtNaiurtf, 
264; 1‘opulntion- Early KMimatrs, 2^)4; 
the ( Vnsus of 1872, 264, 265 ; ('lassifica- 
tion according to Sex, Religion, and Age, 
2^/), 2O7 ; InhiniH, 2^7 ; Kthnical Division 
of th«! Pcofde. 267 270 ; Ivmigralion, 270, 
271 ; List of Hindu t astes, 271-277; Al> 
ongmal 'I nl>cs, 277 ; Religious Division of 
iIk! 1 Vople, 277- 279 ; Division of the Pco])le 
int(/rown and Country, 279, 280; lialaior 
Town, 280-283 ; Minor Towns, 383, 284; 
Fain, 384 ; Village Official*, 281-287 ; 
Material Condition of the People-Dress, 
Dwellings, Food, etc., 287-289; Agricul- 
turc-Ricc Crops, 289-291 ; Other Crops, 
291 ; Cultivated Area and Out-turn of 
C rops, 291, 292 ; Condition of the Pets* 
antry, 282-294 ; Tenant Kighls, 394, ; 

Domestic Animals, and Agricultural Im- 
plcmenu, 295 ; Wages and Prices, 295- 
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299 ; Weights and Measures, 297 ; Day- 
Labourers, 297-300; Waste Land, 300, 
jox ; Land Tenures, 301-320 ; Rates of 
Kent, 320-322 ; Manures, 322 ; Natural 
Calamities, Blights, B'loods, and Droughts, 
322-326 ; Famine Warnings, 326-328 ; 
The Famine of 1866, 328-334 ; Roads, 
334-336 ; Manufactures, 336, 337 ; Trade, 
J37-344 ; Administrative History, 344 ; 
T^nd Tax, 344, 346 ; Revenue and 
iCxpenditure, 344, 345 ; Civil and Criminal 
Courts, 346 ; Police and Jail Statistics, 
346-352 ; Educational Statistics, 352-359 ; 
Postal Statistics, 359 ; Administrative 
Divisions, 360, 361 ; List of Fiscal Divi- 
sions and Chief Villages in each, 361-366; 
Climate, Temperature, and Rainfall, 366, 
367 ; Diseases, 367-369 ; Dispensaries, 
369, 370 ; Vital Statistics, 370 ; Cattle 
Diseases, 370, 371 ; Indigenous Drugs, 


37 c 372* 

Balasor port, 255- 258 ; thdnd, 265, 360 ; 
town, description and history^ of rise of, 
279-283. 

TUliApa thdnd, Balasor, 265, 360. 

IVxlkhancl, part^and in Balasor, 361. 

BAlubisi, parf(and in Cuttack, 224. 

IknahAr, fiarj^and in Balasor, 361. 

Banclias, parj(and in Balasor, 362. 

BtiniyA ca‘te in Cuttack, 73. 

Banks of nvers, Cuttack, 22. 
lUntara, p>irgand in Cuttack, 225. 

BAnuira, por^and in Balasor, 362. 

Bara Dehi hill in Cuttack, Ruins on, 94. 
IMrAn, farmland in Cuttack, 224. 

BArdiyAlA, p^rnand in Cuttack, 224, 
BArgAon, fargand in Cuttack, 225. 

BarpallA, pargand in Cuttack, 225. 
liaruds, head rayats in Balasor, 287. 
BaruvA, pargund in Cuttack, 225. 

BaslA, porgand in Balasor, 362. 

BastA thdnd, Balasor, 265, 360. 

BAsudebpur thdnd, Ikilasor, 265, 361. 
Bayang, pargand in Balasor, 362. 

BenAhAr, pargand in Cuttack, 225. 
Bhadrakh Subfhvision, Balasor, 265, 279, 
280, 360, 361. 

Bhadrakh town and thdnd, Balasor, 265, 283, 


284, 361. 

BhandArfs.— 5 ^^ VApits. 

Bhelorachaur, pat-gand in Balasor, 362, 
pargand in‘ Balasor, 362. 

BhogrAi embankment, Balasor, 263, 323, 

324- 

BhogrAi, pargand m Balasor, 362. 

Birin)A river in Cutrack, 23, 24, 35. 
Bisalkhand, pargand in Balasor, 362. 
Bishnupur KilA, par^rand in Cuttack, 225. 
Black I’agoda (or Sun -Temple), the, at 
KanArak, CuUack 186. 

Blights in Cutlack, 146, 147 ; in Balasor, 
322, 323. 

Blind, Number of, Cuttack, 67 ; Balasor, 267. 
Boundaries of Cuttack, 20 ; of Balasor, 248. 
BrAhma SamAj, the, in Cuttack. 78, 79. 


BrAhmanf estuaries, Cuttack, 33-35. 
BrAhmani river, in Cuttack, 22, 25, 25, 36. 
BrAhmans in Cuttack, 71 ; in Balasor, 271, 
272. 

Buddhists in Cuttack, 64, 66, 79 ; memorials 
of the, 179-183. 

BurAbalang river, in Balasor, 251. 


c 

Campbell's, Sir George, educational reforms, 
Cuttack, 215 ; Balasor, 355, 356. 

Canals in Cuttack, 37-53. 

Castes in Cuttack, 71-77; in Balasor, 271- 
277. 

Cattle in Cuttack, 59 ; in Balasor, 293. 

Cattle disease in Cuttack, 108, 240 ; in 
Balasor, 370, 371. 

Caves in Cuttack, Antiquarian Remai ns. 

Census of 1872 in Cuttack, 60-67 ; in Balasor, 
264-267. 

Cereal crops, Cuttack, 99-103 ; Balasor, 
289-291. 

ChAndbali, port in Balasor, 260-262. 

Changes of jurisdiction, Cuttack 20 ; 
Balasor, 248, 344. 

Charitable dispensaries.— Dispensaries. 
ChAsAs, caste of cultivators in Orissa, 74 ; in 
Balasor, 275. 

Chaukiddrs.—Sce Rural police. 

ChaurdA KolAt, pargand in Cuttack, 225. 
ChhAnuyA, pargand in Balasor, 362. 
ChhdnuyA port, Balasor, 255. 

ChhedrA Kadalibdrf, pargand in Cuttack, 
225. 

ChhedrA KilA, pargand in Cuttack, 225. 
Children under twelve.— Age. 

Chitartala, river in Cuttack, 23, 24, 36. 
Cholera in Cuttack, 235, 240 ; in Balasor, 
368, 369, 370. 

Christian population of Cuttack, 64, 66, 80, 
83 ; of Balasor, 266, 267, 277-279, 
ChurAman port, Balasor, 258, 259. 

Climate of Cuttack, 234 ; of Balasor, 366, 
Commerce and trade in Cuttack (False 
Point, 31, 32), 175, 176 ; in Balasor, 337, 
344 - 

Communication, Means of, Cuttack, 173, 
174. 337 : Balasor, 334 - 336 - . , . 

Condition of the people,. Material, m 
Cuttack, 97-99 ; in Balasor, 287-289. 
Cotton cultivation in Balasor, 291. 

Courts in Cuttack, 203 ; in Balasor, 346. 
Criminal classes, Cuttack, 208, 209 ; Balasor, 
350 - 

Criminal statistics, Cuttack, 205-209 ; Bala- 
sor, 348-350. 

Crops. — See Tillage. 

Cultivable land in Cuttack, 231, 232. 
Cultivating tenures in Cuttackrn 5 '* 37 1 
Balasor, 313-317. j 

Cultivation.— 5 ^^ Tillage. 

Cultivators, Condition of the, Cutlack, 107- 
109 ; Balasor, 292-294. 
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Cuttack (Katak) city, ao, 8o, 8»-84 ; 
dispensary, 236-238 ; High School, 215- 
2x8 ; lunatic asylum, 238, 239; 6$, 

203, 

Cuttack (Katak) District— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Head - 1 
quarters, 19, ao; Boundaries, 20; Juris- I 
diction, 20 ; General Aspect of the District, j 
20, 21 ; Hills, 21, 22 ; River System, 22-25 ; | 
Estuaries and Harbours, 25-27 ; False 
Point, 27-30 ; History of the Harl)our, 30, 

31 ; its Trade, 31, 32; its Future C^- 
bilities and Improvements, 32, 33 ; The 
Brihmanl and DhAmrA Estuaries, 33-35 : 
Distribution and Control of the vvater 
Supply, 35-37 : The Orissa ('anal System 
(High-Level, KendrApArA, TAldandA. and 
MAchhgAon Canals), 37-44 1 Irrigation 
Capabilities, 44-49 ; Financial Asfx‘cts, 
49-51; Embankments, 51-53 ; Utilization 
of Water Supply, 53; Fishories, 53-58 I 
Lines- of Drainage, 58; Jungle Pro<lucis 
and Pastures, 58. 59 i Mune, 59 : 
Population— l^arly Estimates, 59. 60; 
Census of 1872, its Agency and Results. 
60-64 ; Classification according to Sc\, 
Religion, and Age, 64-67 ; Infirms, 67 , 
Ethnical Division of the People. 67-71 j 
List of Hindu Castes. 71-77 i Aboriginal 
Tribes 77, 78 ; Religious Division ot the 
People, 78-80 ; Division of the People into 
Town and Country, 80-82 
tak) City, 82, 83 ; The Citadel of < 

8a • TAiPur, 84, 85 ; Sivaite Temples 
and Mptures, 85-89 ; KendrApArA, 89, 

90 ; Jagatsinhpur, 90; Antiwim of the 
Cuttack Hills, 90-97 •. ( onjhtKm 

of the People- Dress, DwellinRS I'oo.l, 
e e 97-99 ; Agriculture- Rice Cultivaliyn 
and lL of Crops, 99 -<« ; Other ( areals, 
102 • Pulses and hihres, 102, 103 , Misu l 
lane’ous Crops, 103, '04 I ( ultivatcl Area 
and Out-turn of ( roirs, 104-107 , 

.lition of the Peasantry, : ' 

law io<), 110 ; Domestic Aiuiuiil',n . 
Wages and Prices, 110-116; Agriuiltur.il 
Implements, 1.7; Weights am Measures, 
,,7 - I/rndless Dalemring (!..ses, 117, 
118; I«ind Settlement, ii- ^2. I ->'>'1 

Tcnurcs-Trihutary Kstates or ; 

122-12'C '/.iiinindirih 125-131,10 1 

mediate Kstates paying Revenue through | 

}|i:eIenuros,r 34 ,> 35 ;<J« 

,ae- Cultivating Tenures, I3ri37. '''• , 

eious and Charitahle Teinires >37. '3^. 
Service Tenures, 138, I 3 'C. Rales of Rent 


Cuttack DisTRicT~-r^»»/ini»/«^. 
hists, 179-181 ; The Sivaiic Dynasty, 183. 
184 ; The Vishnu vitc Dynasty, 184-188 ; 
The Muhammadan Conquest, 188-192; 
ThcMarhalui Rule, 192-196; The English 
Conquest, Revenue and Lx|X'ndi- 

lure, 200-202 ; I^and Revenue, 202, ; 

( ivil and i riniinal Courts, aoj ; IVlire 
and Jail Statistics, 203-2x2 ; Educational 
Siatistics, 2i2'22o ; Postal Siaiislics, 220 ; 
Administrative Divisions, 220-223 ; List of 


Parj^ands with Chief Villages in each, aai 
234 i Climate, Tempertture. and Rainfall. 
234, 235 ; I'ndemics and Lpulcmics, 235» 
236 ; ( haritablc ni.sj->ensanrs, 236-238; 
( nitiuk Lunuiic Asylum. 238,239; ^ »tftl 
Sialisiks, 239: Fairs, 239. 240; ( atlle 
Disease, 240 ; Indigenous Drugs, 240-243 
( uuack HA\cli, in Cutlnck, 225. 


1 ) 


IXlhditi, in ( ultatk. 206 ; in Balasor, 348. 
DaltjorA, in ( utuuk, 225. 

Diimarpur, f in ( uilack, 225- 

Danish scitWmeni, Ancient, in Ikxlasor, 283. 
DarArAchaur. in Balasor, 3^)2. 

Darpan KdA, par^^afid in (^uUack, aa 5 » 
Dasmalang. fargand in Balasor. 362. 
Day-labourers in Cuttack, no, 117. n8 ; m 
Balasor, 2<y7, y*). 

Deaf and dumb, Numlxrr of, (.utuck, 67 ; 
Balasor, 267. 

Deaths by wild etc. in ( utlack, 59. 

Density of population, in ( uliack, 64, 65 ; 

in Balasor, 264, 265. 

DeogAon. par^and in C uttack, 226. 

DerAbisl, pat^and in Cuttack, 226. 

Devf esiu.irv,' ( utlack, 26, 27. 

Devi, river In ( utlack, 23. 24. 
Dhainnag.ir,/t 7 eA'‘^«‘^ Balasor. 362. 
Dharnnagar. thdnd, Balasor, 265. 361. 
DiiamrA, esluary and harUvur, in (.utlack, 
33-35. 

DiiArnra ports, IVdasnr. 259-262. 

Dhamra river. 23, 25, ^Si- 
DliaimsAlA, thdud in ( uttack, 65. ao 3 - 
i Dihi Arakpur. pariuntd in Cuttack, 226. 
Dinemar-dAnga. ancient Danish scillenjent 

111 F>alasor. 283- , n 1 

DiM-ases, (■utlack, 235, 236; Balasor, 367- 

I„'^'j?nvnrir-sin Cuttack, a36-a38 1 '» Halaior. 

3'*. 37'’ 

D'firra. e-tales in faitiack, 130, 131. 


iJtdgrArn, par/and in (.uttack, 


1 '"Ver Animals. 

of Crops. 1.46, 


226. 


pligh^Thloodt'arid'DroughtsT i^-'48 ^ 

LLne Warnings '^Koad; 

1 • The Famine of 1866, i 48 'X 73 • 

Means of Communication, i73' 

and Trade, J 75 . // « . jug Budd- 

Pre-historic Heriod, 177. 47 ® . ‘"t 4 - 


I ,/riliic in'- 

]>ornpArA KilA. par^^Jnd in (, uttack. 226. 
Dowdcswrdl Island, Cuttack, 27. 

Drainage, Lines of, in Cuttack, 58. 

Dress of the people in Cuttack, 98 ; in Bala- 
sor, 289. . 

Drought in Cuttack, 45, 147 i Bak»or, 
325. 326. 
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Drugs, Indigenous, Cuttack, 240-^3 ; Bala- 
soi*. 37 i» 373* • 

Dumb, Number of.— 5^ Deaf and dumb. 
Du^ch settlement, Ancient, in Balasor, 28^. 
Dwellings of the people, Cuttack, 98 ; Bala- 
sor, 289. 


E 

East Indian Irrigation Company. 
Irrigation. 

Educational statistics, Cuttack, 212-220; 

Balasor, 352-359. 

Elephant cave, the, Cuttack, 179. 
Embankments, Cuttack, 35, ^1-53 ; Baldsor, 
363, 323..334« 

Emigration frorn Balasor, 270, 271. 
Endemics.— Diseases. 

English conquest of Orissa in 1803, 196-aoo. 
Enhancement ofrent,— 5^^ Rent law. 
Epidemics.— 5^^ Diseases. 

Estuaries, Cuttack, 25-27, 33-35. 

Ethnical division of the people, Cuttack, 67- 
70 ; Balasor, 267-270. 

Expenditure, Cuttack, 200-202 ; Balasor, 
344-346. 

Exports (False Point, 31, 32), Cuttack, 175, 
176 ; Balasor, 337-340» 343-344* 


F 

Fairs in Cuttack, 239, 240 ; in Balasor, 284. 

Fallow land in Balasor, 322. 

False Point harbour. Description of, 27-30 ; 
history of, 30, 31 ; trade ot, 31, 32 ; future 
capabilities of, 32, 33. 

Famine of 1866 in Onssa, 148-173, 328-334, 

Famine preventive works, Cuttack, 148, 

Famines of 1770 and iw in Orissa, 194. 

Famine warnings, in Cuttack, 38, 148 ; in 
Balasor, 326-328. 

Faresh-ddngA, French settlement in Balasor, 
283. 

FathdbAd, farj^ani in Balasor, 362. 

Female education.— Girls’ schools. 

Fenudes.— Sex. 

Fira Natura of Cuttack, 59 ; of Balasor, 
264. 

Fibres, Cultivation of, in Cuttack, 103. 

Filigree work of Cuttack, 83, 175. 

Fiscal divisions.— 5^^ Pargands. 

Fisheries in Cuttack, 53-58 ; in Balasor, 
263. 

Fishes of Cuttack, 57 ; of Balasor, 264. 

Fishing castes and communities, Cuttack, 
53, 54 ; Balasor, 263. 

Fishing, Modes of, in Cuttack, 54, 55. 

Floods, Cuttack, 35, 51-53, 147; Balasor, 
35*3. 324- 

Food of the people, Cuttack, 99 ; Balasor, 
289. 


Fort Baiibdtf, the citadel of Cuttack oity, 
83, 84, 

French settlement in Balasor, 283. 

Furniture of the people, CuXuik, 98, 99; 
Balasor, 289. 


G 

Ganditp, pargand in Cuttack, 226. 
Ga,nt$vfQr, Pargand in Balasor, 363. 
Gangetic dynasty, the, in Orissa, 187, 188. 
Garhpdd^, pargand in Balasor, 363. 

Gaurs, a pastoral caste in Cuttack, 74. 
Gcngutl, river in Cuttack, 23, 24. 

'Girls* schools in Cuttack, 213, 214, 218, 219 ; 

in Balasor, 353, 354, 356, 358. 359. 

Gonds in Cuttack, 77, 78 ; in Balasor, 277. 
Government high school, Balasor, 355- 

357. 

H 

Harbours, Cuttack, 25, 33-35 ; Balasor, 
252-262. 

Hariharpur, pargand in Cuttack, 226. 
Harishpur Kil&, pargand in Cuttack, 226. 

B dtimundd, pargand in Cuttack, 226. 

iffh-level canal, Cuttack, 39-41. 

Hills of, Cuttack, 21, 22. 

Hindu population of Cuttack, 64, 66, 78, 83 ; 

of BaJasor, 266, 277, 278. 

History of Orissa, 177-200, 

Holdings, Sire of.— Cultivators, Con- 
dition of. 

Hollandais-sdhi, ancient Dutch settlement in 
Balasor, 283. 

Houses, Number of, Cuttack, 64, 65 ; 
Balasor, 264, 265. 

Houses of the people.— Dwellings. 
Husbandmen.— Cultivators. 


I 

Idiots, Number of, Cuttack, 67 ; Balasor, 
267. 

Implements of agriculture, Cuttack, 117 ; 
Balasor, 295. 

Imports, Cuttack (False Point, 31, 32), 175, 
176 ; Balasor, 337-341. 343. 344- 
Indigenous drugs.— Drugs. 

Inhrms, Ni^mber of, in Cuttack, 67 ; in 
Balasor, 267, 

Insanes, Number of, Cuttack, 67 ; Balasor, 
267. 

Inundations.— 5^^ Floods. 

Irrigation in Cuttack, 37-53, 146. 


J 

Jaganndih, Temple of.— 5^^ Palm -leaf 
Records. 
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ihdnd in Cuttack, 65. 203, 
jagt liAhpur Subdivision. ClUack, 65, 81, 

144 « ^ 45 ' , 

Jaflaiimlipui. town and ihdnd m Cuttack. 

’^65. 90 jpx 

Jdt,it 4 »n Cuttack, 134, 135 ; in Balasor. 
317-330. 

JaU manufactures. Cuttack, aia ; Balasor;. 
353. 

Jail Statistics, General, Cuttnd', 209- 21*, 
Balasor, 350-352. 

J ains in Cuttack, 79. 

djpur Subdivision, Cuttack, 65, 81, 145, 
146, 232 . 

Jdjpur, pargand in Cuttack, 226. 

Jaipur, pargand in Balasor. 363. 

. ' djpur, town and thdnd in Cuttack, 65, 81, 
82, 84-89, 203 ; dispensary. 238. 
laleswar, pargand in Balasor, 363. 
laleswar, thdnd in Balasor, 265, 284. 360. 
jambu Channel, False Point, 29* 
jamkd, river in Balasor, 251. 

|anaydbdd pargand in C utiack, 226. 
aydpur, pargand in Balasor, 363. 
aypur, pargand in Cuttack, 226, 227. 
hankar, pargand in Cuttack, 227. 
odh, pargand in Cuttack, 227. 
yotddr, channel of the Devi estuary, CutUcK, 
25, 36. 

Jungle products, Cuttack, 31, 58 . 

Jurisdiction, Cuttack, 20; Balasor, 248, 344* 
Jnle cultivation in Cuttack, 103. 


Keruyalkhand, pargand in CutUck, »i/, 
228. 

Khdnddit, c;iste in CutUck, 7a ; in Balasor, 

373* 274 • 

Khandgiri hill, Antiquarian rcmaiiil OH, 17^ 
180. 

Khandi, pargand in Cuttack, aa8. 

Kharijd estates in Cuttack, 131 ; in Balasor, 
3 * 0 . 

Kharsud, rivenn ( uttack, 23, 25. 

Khejuri, pargand in IkildSor, 363. 

Khirang. in Balasor. Fair at. 284. 

Kild-Ambo, pargand in lUlasor, 363. 

Kild Aml)ohiUd, pargand in lUilasor, ^3. 
KildjAis, or tributary estates, in Cuttack, 122- 

125* 

Kild Manj.'ilpur, pargand in Balasor, 363. 
Kild l‘atn.C/./rV‘^«J ‘n Balasor, 363. 

Kild 1 .ilmundd, pargand in Balasor, 364. 
Kinilrid. river in Cuttack. 23, 25. 

Kism.ai Ankui A. pargand in Balasor. 3fM. 
Kisinat Katsdi, pargand in Balasor, 364. 
Kismat NAi>o, pargand In Balasor, 364. 
Kodindd. pargand in lUlasor, 36^ 

Kodindd, pargand in CutUck, 228. 
Kokuyakhnnd, pargand in CutUck, 220. 
Ko)s, an aboriginal tnbe. in CulUck, 07, 7 ® * 
in Balasor, 277. 

Koyakhdi, river in Cutl^k, 23. 24, 35. 
Kunundd, pargand in Cuttack, 228. 

Kuiang Kud, pargand in Cuttack, 228. 
Kunarddehaur, in B^asor, 364. 
Kundi, pargand in Balasor, 364. 

Kurii, pargand in Ikilasor, J64. 

Kurniyd, in Cuttack, 228. 
Kusmandal, pargand in CulUck, 228. 
Kuiabshdhl, pargand in CutUck, 228. 


Kaedd pargand io Balasor, 363. 
Kaldmatiyd:/ary^«^ in Cuttacic. 227. 
Kdllbhanj island, Cuttack, 34. 

Kalinga, ancient name of 

LlkalA KilA. pargand 

KaniardAchaur^ar/a«<l in Masor, 3O3. 
KanArak, Sun *tnple at iW. 
Kanchikhan(l./urt'f"'f ^ 

Kandhs, an aboriginal tnbe in Cuttack, 09. 

KanikA KilA, pargand m »* 7 - 

KAnsbAns, river m ?5 ■ 

Katak Ste Cuttack. 

KavAmA, pargand in Balasor, 363. 

TiTelo river in Cuttack, 23. ^ At a'i 

■KendrA^ Canal, Cuttack, * 9 . 3 «. 4 J* 43 . 

KendrApArA Subdivision, Cuttack, 6$. «i. 

KeTdMl^lMnown and Cutuc^^ 

8 i, 8 a, 89. 90. *> 3 ' 

YOU xvm. 


I,abourers.— Cullivalof*. 

Uichanpur i>ort, Balawr, 858, 859. 
lAkkirdj land tenures, in CutUck, 134, « 3 S • 
in Balasor, 3 »o- 3 i 3 . 
lukrailt, pargand in Balasor, 394- 
Und Cultivable, In Cuttack, 831, * 3 *. 

Und measures, Ciituck, 117. >40- 
Und revenue of Cuttack, uoa, 803 ; of Baf*- 
sor, 344' 346' 

Land iSulemcnt. Cuttack, 118*122. 

I. and. Spare, in Balasor, 304^. 3 < 5 *- ^ 

I^nd tenures, in CutUck, 122-139 , in Bolt- 

l>andjcss labouring classes, Cuiuck, ii 7 » 

Laukit, or worldly Brdhmans, in Culttck, 7* # 

in Balasor, 878, ,, , ,, n.l. ir^ 

Upers. Number of, Cuttack, 67: BiJaior. 

Li^bynasty, the. in Oritst, 187. 

Lohir ctile In Cuttack, 73. 

Long IiltiKl Oituck, 5. 

Long’StMUOtd rice.— Rloe, 

L fji i cl Uii by wlkl bitiu« cic.— Deatbi* 
a I* 
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MAchhgAon canal, Cuttack, 43, 44 * 

MAchhgAo*. rice mart in Cuttack, 26, 27. 
Madhupui KilA, fargand. in Cuttack, 228. 
MahAnadi estuaries, Cuttack, 25, 27. 

MahAnadl river, 22-25, 3 Si 3 ^» * 78 * 
Mahdvinyaka peak, in Cuttack, 22 ; ruins 
on, 96, 97» 

Mahungdon, in Balasor, 261, 262. 

Maipdrd, river in Cuttack, 23, 25, 33. 

Males, Proportion of, in population.— 

Sex. 

Maniurf, pargand in Cuttack, 228. 

Manjurl, pargand in Balasor, 364. 
Manufactures of Cuttack, 174, ^175 ; of 
Balasor, 326, 327. 

Manure, Cuttack, 146 ; Balasor, 322. 

Marhattd rule in Orissa, 192-196. 

Mdrsdghdi, Cuttack, 31, 

Marshes in Cuttack, 58. 

Matai river, 252. 

Material condition of the people . — See Con- 
dition. 

Matkaddbdd, pargand in Cuttack, 228. 
Matkaddbad, pargand in Balasor, 364. 
Matkadnagar, pargand in Cuttack, 228. 
Matkadnagar, pargand in Balasor, 364. 
Measures, Cuttack, 117; Balasor, 297. 
Medical aspects of Cuttack, 234-243 ; of 
Balasor, 366-372. 

Meteorological statistics, Cuttack, 234, 235 ; 

Masor, 366, 36^. 

Minerals in Cut^ck, 177. 

Missionary work in Balasor, 278, 279, 353. 
354 , 357, 358. 

Mortality.— Vital statistics. 

Mountains.— 5 ^^ Hills, 

Mughuls, a class of Musalmdns in Cuttack, 

MuSammadan conquest of Orissa. iSS-ija. j 
Muhammadan population of ^ttack, 64, 
66, 79, 80, 83 ; of Balasor, 266, 267, 277, 
278. 

Mukdddami land tenures in Cuttack, 130, 
131, 132 ; in Balasor, 306, 307. 
Mukaddams, village (^cials in Balasor, 
286. 

Mukhrd, pargana in Balasot, 364. 
Mulddchaur, pargand in Balasor, 365. 
Mulgdon, pargand in Balasor, 364, 365. 
Municipal police^in Cuttack, 204 ; in Balasor, 
347. .. 

Mustard cultivation in Cuttack, 103, 104 ; 
in Balasor, 291. 

Mutoh thdnd, Balasor, 265, 361. 

Mutrl, pargand in Cuttack, 228. 


N 

Ndhdkhand. pargand in Cut lack. 229. 
Ndltigirl bill, in Cuttack^ ta : ruini on, 94- 
96. 


Nangaleswar, pargand in Balasor, 36^. 
Ndpfis, caste of Darbers, in Cuttack, 73 ; 
ih Balasor, 274. 

Napochaur, pargand in Balasor, 365. 

Native Christians in Cuttack, 80 ; in Balasor, 
278, 279. 

Native physicians, Balasor, 272. 

Natural calamities, Cuttack, 146-173 ; in 
Balasor, 322-334. 

Neulbisl, pargand in Cuttack, 228, 229, 

Nun, river in Cuttack, 23, 25, 36. 

Nund, or salt embankment in Balasor, 263, 

Nun^hand, pargand in Balasor, 365. 


0 

Occupancy rights.— rent law. 

Olash, pargand in Cuttack, 229. 

Operation of Rent law.— 5 ^^ Rent law. 
Orissa canal system, 37-53 ; traffic on, 175. 
176. 

Orissa, Famine of 1866 in, 148-173 ; history 
of, 177-200 ; origin of name, 178. 

Out-turn of crops, Cuttack, 104-107 ; Bala- 
sor, 292. 


P 

Padampur, pargand in Cuttack, 229. 

Paend, pargand in Cuttack, 229. 
paendd, pargand in Cuttack, 229. 

PAikd, river in Cuttack, 23, 24, 36. 

Palm-leaf records of the Temple of Jagan- 
ndth, 181-187. 

Pdn cultivation in Cuttack, 104 ; in Balasor, 
291. 

Pdnchmalang, pargand in Balasor, 365. 
Pdnchpdrd, river in Balasor, 250, 251. 
Pdnlkhand, pargand in Cuttack^ 229. 
Pargands in Cuttack, List of, 223-231, 232- 
234 ; in Balasor, 361-366. 

Pargands of Cuttack, Rates of rent in the 
different, 141-146 ; of Balasor, .321, 322, 
Pastures in Cuttack, 58, 59. 

Patdmunddi, thdnd in Cuttack, 65, 203. 
Pathdns, a class of Musalmdns in Cuttack, 
79 * 

Pdthsdlds or village schools.— Primary 
education. 

Patiyd Kild, pargand in Cuttack, 229. 

Patud estates, in Cuttack, 131. 

Patu Mahdnadi, pargand in Cuttack, 229. 
Patwdris, tillage collecting agents, in Bala- 
sor, 287. 

i*casantry , — Sec Cultivators. 

Phulwar, pargand in Balasor, 365. 

Pippll, Early English settlement at, 253, 280, 

202 . 

Plowden Island, Cuttack, a8. 

Point Palmyras, 34. 

Police circles.— Thdnds. 
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Pdte statistics CufUA. aoa-aoo; Balasor 
34 ^ 350 . ^ » • 

Population Cuttack-Eariyestimates of. sa 

TO ; the Census of 1872, and its resufts, 
; comparative density of. 64, 6 * 
ac ording to «x. religion, and age. 6^ 66 ; 
ethnical division of, 67-70; religious divi- 
sion of, 78-80 ; dh'ision of, into town and 
coun^, 8^2. Balasor— EaHy estimates 
of, 264 ; Census of 187a, and its results, 
264. 265 ; average density of, 264. 265 ; 
according to sex, religion, and age, 266, 
2^ ; ethnical division of. 267-270 ; reli- 
gious division of, 277-279 ; division of, into 
town and country, 279, 2^ 

Ports. — Sc€ Harbours. 

Postal statistics, Cuttack, 220 ; Balasor, 
359. 360. 

PradAdni \md tenures in Cuttack, 134. 
Pradhdns, rent-collectors in Balasor, 287. 
Prices in Cuttack, 111-116; in Bala^r, 395- 

29 fy. 

Primary education. CutUck, 215. 218 ; Bala- 
sor. 355, 356. 

I rotection to person and property.— vSVr 
Courts. 

Pursethi land tenures, in Cuttack, 134 ; in 
Rala'^or, 310. 

PundhU, village officials in Balasor, 28s. 
286. 


Quit-rent tenures in Cuttack, 135. 


R 


Badiya-orgara, parji^anii in Balasor, 365. 
Rainfall in Cuttack, 234, 235 ; in Balasor, 

R^^ts, in Cuttack, 72 ; in Balasor, 272. 
Rambhi, registration station, -Cuttaf k, 175. 
Rautdrd, pargand in Balasor, 365. 

11 1! • I *1. 


Rice, Varieties of, in C^uttack, 58, 99, 100 ; in 
Balasor, 289, aoo. 

Rights of owu|Mncy. -- .W Rent law. 

Rivers of Cuttack, 22-25 i oi fUUior, 250- 

Roads in Cuttack, 173, 174 ; in Balasor, 354- 

' Rotation of crops, Cuttack. 146. 

Ruins of temples, etc., Cuii.it k. 85 07, 179. 
I 187. 

Rural police, in Cuttack, 205 ; in Babvor, 
347. 34 *i. 


S 

I Sadr or Hrndquarters Sufxlivision, Cuttack, 
i 65, 81, 143, 144. 220. 221. 

Sadr or HcadtiuaMers (Bitlasorf ‘SulKliviskul. 
Iblasnr, 205, 279, 360. ’ 

p,ir^afid in Cuttack, j2q. 
Sahilmagar. p, 7 rgand in Balasor, 365. 

.SAibir, piifgatid in C uilack, 229. 

SAilo, pijrgjftd in Cuttack, 239. 

Siilandi river, 36, 25a. 

' SAHpur,' f/idnd in ( ’uttn<'k. 65, 203. 

Salsil PAlieinlwinkmenl, Balasor, 263. 323, 

324- I ' ‘ ‘ . 

Salt, ( uttack “Ahandohmeniof the manufnr- 
lure of, by (iovernmeni, 53, inanufat Une 
of, 175 ; trade in, 176. Balasor manufac- 
ture of, 249, 336, 337 ; alwndonmem of ihe 
manufacturing of, by Ciovernmciil, 282, 
300, 301 ; revenue, 245. 

Salt tract in Balasfjr, th^, 249, 

SArathA port, Balasor, 255. 

SArathAchnur, /dr/jird in Balasor, 365, 366. 
S,irMrdhkdfi land tcjiurcs, in Cuttack, 132, 
133 ; in Ikxhsor, 307-309. 

Sarhar, pargand in IWlasor, 366. 

Salmalang, pargand in Balawir, 366. 

Savars. an al)original tril)e. in utlack, 67, 

I 77, *78^ in Ikiuisor, 277. 

; Sayyids, a class of MusalmAm, in Cuttack, 

‘ 

■SclxK) 


IxitUUHa, j/urgunu iii 79, 

Religious and charitable land tenures in ‘ 'Scinfols.— Kducational sfafiMics. 
Cuttack, 137, 138,- SehAri, pargand in Balasor, 3^/1. 

Religious divisions of the people, ( uttack, Semi-alK>riginal c.astcs, in Cuttack, 

^ 


Migious r — r " . . 

64, 66, 78-80 ; Balasor, 266, 267, 277-279. 
RemunA, Fair at, in Balasor, 284. 

RemunA, pargand in Fkilasor, 365. 

Rent law, Operation of the, in Cuttack, 109, 
I to; in Ralasor, 294, 295. 

Rent of land, Cuttack, 139-146 ; Balasor, 


„ . , 76 ; in 

P,al.ivor, 276, 277. 

Senaot, fargand in Balascjr, 366, 

Septs of Br.ihmans, in lialasor, 271, 27a. 
.Servia* land ‘"nurefc, in Cuttack, 138, 139. 
Sex, Popiil mn according to, Cuttack, 64, 

’ 66 : Balasor, 266, 267. 

320-322. ' SliagirdpcfihA caste, in (’utlack, 73 ; in Bala- 

Revenue and expenditure, Cuttack, 200-202; ‘ sor, 274, 

Balasor, 344-346. Slub.ib;'id, pargand in Ciittnck, 230. 

Rice cultivation in Cuttack. 99-102 ; in Bala- Sh.Ahbandar, pargand in Balasor, 365. 

sor, 289, 290. Sb.Ah IahanAl>Ad, pargand in Balasor, 305. 

Rice, Long-stemmed, Cuttack. 58; Balasor, Shaikhs, a class of MusalmAns in CutUck. 

*63. ' 79 - • 

Kicc plant. Names of, in Cuttack, loi, loa ; Shcrgariia, farj^nud in Cuttack, 230. 

in Balasor, 290. 5A#/7///laJid tenures, in Cuttack, 133. 

Kicc. Preparations of, in Cuttack, tm ; in ShujdbAd. pari^and in Cuttack, 230. 

Balasor, 290^ 291. * SbujAnagar, pargand in Cuttack, 230* 
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fivaite dynasty m Cuttack, the, 183, 184. 
Sivaite temples and sculptures, in Cuttack, 
85-89, 0, 97, 183, 184. 

Snake- 1 -ite , — See Deaths. 

Snake Cave, the, Cuttack, 179. 

Soil, Balasor, 249. 

Soro, p'lrgand in Balasor, 366. 

Soro thdnd, Balasor, 265, 284, 360. 

Spare land in Balasor, 300, 301. 
Subarnarekhi port, Balasor, 253, 255. 
Subarnaiekhil river, 36, 250, 263. 
Subdivisioiial administration, Cuttack, 220- 
223 : Balasor, 360, 361. 

Suljmonlane tract in Balasor, the, 250. 

Sudra castes, in Cuttack, 73-75 : in Balasor, 
274-276. 

Sugar-cane cultivation in Cuttack, 104 ; in 
Balasor, 291. 

Suhang, par^and in Cuttack, 230. 

Sukindd, par^and in Cuttack, 230. 

Sukndi, pargand in Cuttack, 230. 
Sultandbad, pargand in (aittack, 230. 

Sun Temple.— 5 t’f Black Pagoda. 

Sungdrd, pargand in Balasor, 366. 

Sungrd, pargund in C'uttack, 230. 

Sunhdt, pargand in Balasor, 366. 
Swaraswati, in Cuttack, 229. 


T 

Tdldandd canal, Cuttack, 43. 

TdlsabangA, pargand in Balasor, 366. 

rdluks, land tenures in Cuttack, 127-130. 

Tapankhand, pargand in C.'uttack, 230. 

TappA-Malincnd, in Balas»>r, 366. 

Tappa-Pursandd, pargand in Balasor, 366. 

Taxation in Cuttack, 46-49. 

Temperature, in Cuttack, 234 ; in Balasor, 
366, 367. 

Tenures.— Land. 

Thdnds. in Cuttack, 203 ; in Balasor, 360, 
361. 

Tiger Cave, the, Cuttack, 179. 

'IWiSiii, pargand in C'uttack, 230, 231. 

Tillage, C’uttack — Rice and other ccrculs, 99- 
102 ; pulses and fibres, 102, 103 ; miscel- 
laneous crops, 103, 104 ; cultivated area 
and out-turn of crops, 104-107: implements 
of, 117; manure, irrigation, and rotation 
of crops, 146. Fkalasor— Rice crop, 289-291; 
other crops, 291 ; cultivated area and out- 
turn of crops, 291, 292 ; implements of, 
295 ; manures, 322. 

Tiran, pargand in Cuttack, 231. 

'I’isaniya, pargand in Cuttack, 230. 

Tobacco cultivation in Cuttack, 104 ; in 
Balasor, 291. 


Towns of Cuttack, 80-82. 
Trade. — See Commerce. 
Trading castes in Cuttack, 73. 


u 

Uddyagiri, hill in Cuttack, 22 ; antiquarian 
remains on, 92-94, 179, i8p. 

Ulabar, iAdnd in Cuttack,. 65, 203. 

Utikan, pargand in Cuttack, 231. 


V 

Vaidiks, or sacerdotal Brdhmans, in Cuttack, 
71 : in Balasor, 272. 

\'aishnavs, in Cuttack, 74 ; in Balasor, 275. 
Warieties of rice.— Rice. 

\’illage officials and institutions, Balasor, 284- 
287. 

X’illage watch . — See Rural police. 

Villages of Cuttack, List of, 223-231 ; of 
lilalasor, 361-366. 

Villages, Numl>er of, Cuttack, 64, 65, 81, 82 ; 

Balasor, 264, 265, 279, 280. 

Vishnuvite dynasty in C'uttack, the, 184-188. 
Vital statistics, Cuttack, 239 ; Balasor, 370. 


w 

Wages and prices in Cuttack, 110-116 ; in 
lialasor, 'J95-299. 

Waste land in Balasor, 300, 301. 

Water supply, Distribution and control of, 
Cuttack, 35, 37. 

Weights and measures, Cuttack, 117 ; Bala- 
sor, 297. 

Wheat.— .S’re* Cereal crops. 

\\ ild A.aimals . — See Fetus natures. Loss of 
life by . — See Deaths. 


Y 

Vavanas, 182, 183. 


z 

Zatnfnddiis, or estates paying direct to 
Government, in Cuttack, 125-131 ; in Bala- 
sor, 302-306. 
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topics like the sanitary aspects 
of the District, its medical to- 
pography, endemic and epide- 
mic diseases, indigenous 
drugs, medical charities, 
meteorological data, etc. 

Details of the Volumes : 


Vol. 

1 

24 Parganas and Sun- 
darbans 

Vol. 

2 

Nadia and Jessore 

Vol. 

3 

Midnapur 8 Hugh (in- 
cluding Howrah) 

Vol. 

4 

Bardwan, Bankura 8 
Birbhum 

Vol. 

5 

Dacca, Bakarganj, 

Faridpur 8 Maiman- 
sinh 

Vol. 

6 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Tipperah. Hill Tipperah 

Vol. 

7 

Maldah, Rangpur 8 
Dinajpur 

Vol. 

8 

Rajshahi 8 Bogra 

Vol. 

9 

Murshidabad 8 Pabna 


Vol. 10“ Darjiling, Jalpaiguri 8- 
State of Kuch Behar 
Vol. 11 Patna 8 Saran 
Vol. 12 Gaya 8 Shahabad 
Vol. 13- Tirhut 8 Champaran 
Vol. 14- Bhagalpur 8 the San- 
tal Parganas 

Vol. 15 Monghyr 8 Purniah 
Vol. 1 6 Hazaribagh 8 Lohar- 
daga 

Vol. 17 — Singbhum District, 
Tributary States of 
Chutia Nagpur 8 Man- 
bhum 

Vol. 18 -Cuttack 8 Balasor 
Vol. 19 - Puri 8 Orissa Tributary 
States 

Vol. 20— Fisheries 8 Botany 
with General Index 



